





Dramatized Facts out of 
The Days Work 
No.4 

Where the facts came from 
Building the new New 
England Oil Corporation 
plant at Fall River, Mass., 
was a rush job from the first 
day. 68 miles of piping, cov- 
ering $5 acres, were installed 
by Grinnell Company for the 
contractors, Unit Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis. W henthe 
piping was tested with men 
stationed all over the great 
works, only six leaks were 
reported to Mr, W. W. 
Boyd, Jr., Vice President 
and General Manager of the 
New England Oil Corp.— 
6 leaks from 64,332 joints. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


55 Acres of Borrowed Trouble 


““The first tanker will dock here in just four months,’’ 
declared the President, Jooking across the fifty-five-acre site 
of the gigantic new oil works. ““By then we simply must be 
in full running order.’ 


“The piping is what I’m worried about,” mused the 
Production Manager, half to himself. 

“It can’t be done,” exclaimed the Plant Engineer, whose 
hobby was his record under Goethals. ““You’ve no idea how 
many unlooked-for things can come up in a job like this. 
No one ever dreamed of a whole hill sliding into the Panama 
Canal at Culebra Cut. Why, there’s actually more than 
68 miles of piping required here.” : 

“[ don’t care if there’s a hundred and sixty-eight, or if the 
Canal did fill up,” flashed the President, “this job’s got to go 
through on schedule, and it’s going!”’ 

“But in sixty-eight miles of this kind of piping,” the Plant 
Engineer came back, “there are high and low pressure steam 
lines, acid, air and water lines, besides all the miscellaneous 
connections to stills, coking plants—why there must be 
over fifty thousand joints of one kind and another to 
make trouble.” 

The Consulting Engineer turned—started to reply. But 
again the President broke in with——“It can’t take more 
than four months, remember—it simply can’t.” 


GRINNELL. : 


INDUSTRIAL PIPING AE SS 8 


‘All right,” persisted the Plant Engineer, “but if you rush 
construction like that, you can figure on giving me a big 
repair gang to tighten acres of leaky joints after the con- 
struction army is gone—’’ 


’ 


“You’re borrowing trouble, old man,’’ smiled the Con- 
sulting Engineer. “I’]I bet you a suit of clothes there won’t 
be a hundred leaks in the whole job when it’s tested out.” 

“Only 


piping? 


a hundred leaks in 68 miles of rush, overtime 
Pll go you.’ 


It was hardly a fair bet for the Consulting Engineer 
to make. He knew where he was going for his piping 

knew he would get a service practically undreamed of 
by those who haven’t had actual experience with Grinnell 
Company. His 
confidence wasn’t 
misplaced. The job 
was done on time, 
and after the test 
only six workmen 
came in and re- 
ported leaks. He 
won his suit of such service anywhere in the country. 
clothes with ninety- 
four leaks to spare! 





GRINNELL BULLETIN 


Handling a great piping contract re- 
quires skilled erecting crews, working in 
groups under unit foremen with a resi- 
dent foreman supervising. The Grinnell 


field organization of 1300 men can give 


Piping requires more than ideas and ma- 
PY 

terials. It requires men, organized like 

an army to take orders and execute them 

quickly. 

This is why Grinnell Company can 


uarantee any piping installation it under- 





uuu taravonsanceanennoeenersaTts 


Bulletin’’. Address Grinnell Company, 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating,Power and Process Piping lec. 276 Wat Enchange ‘Suen, 


Your kind, their kind, every kind of Piping 


Providence, R. I. 
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Fifteenth Season. Horseback trip through Yellow a Park, 
Jackson Hole and Rockies. Indian dances, ranch life, trout 
fishing, etc. Educational, beneficial, delightful trip for boys. 
Careful supervision by College men. Opens July 4. For book- 
let D, address Directors W. 8S. Woodruff, M.D.. 188 Park Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.; Chas. C. Moore, LL.B., Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 
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Spvoasty tostned Artists Earn $100 a week and up. 


——e Department of the Meyer operation of our gigantic postal system by one who 
Meper Bots Cal. ers you @ dierent and amie speaks with authority. Because it is the greatest busi- 








THE U. S. POST OFF ICE 
By DANIEL C. RO 
Formerly First Assistant Sn 
A forceful, fascinating presentation of the history and 























. ness organization in the world—the expender of over 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. The TruthAbout $1,000,000.00 a day!—the United States Post Office de- 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest serves the keen interest of every business man in the 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- country and of every individual who uses it for personal 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who each The Dr Menace yo eae | a. oo — es ae spect oh = 

- ~ — com prehengive k written in popular style will show 
year produce and sell to advertisers in the United ug you not only how this colossal system serves you, but 


States and Canada over ten thousand commer- how you can put it to greater and more practical use in 


cial oe. Who else = = give you s0 Pr Bang a poo Boe pm omy mf es < the conduct of your affairs. 
wide an experience ommercial Art J s Durably bound in cloth and artistically decorated. Contains 400 
is a business necessity—the demand Fifth Avenue or Beacon Hill to the on of State Street pages. 38 half-tone illustrations. Price only $1.50, by mail $1.62. 


: : or the Barbary Coast. Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Health 
for commercial artists is greater | Commissioner of the City of New Vork, said: “It is safe FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
every year. It’s a highly paid, in- to say that in all New York one person in thirty is a victim. 
tensely interesting profession, During one month one drug store sold 500 ounces of cocaine, 
equally open to both men and enough to send 2,5 ple to hell.” The entire appalling 
women. Home study instruction. Get facts before you situation is discussed for you ee, clearly, ADVICE TO A sivas book by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
enroll in any school. Get our special! booklet, “Your Op- forcefully and interestingly in a remarkable book entitled F.R. upon the vitally important 


“—for half the costof mailing—4c in stamps. bject of th 
“4 : a A MOTHER % neat = maneermont end eal 


his care, describes the symptoms of 
HAB ITS THAT a AN p | GAP ei my children’s diseases and their treatment, 


discusses clothing, amusements, exere 


By Charles B. Towns eises, ete. 12mo, Cloth, 316 pp. $1.25; by mail $1.37 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 




















The author is one of the most successful fighters in the 
United States against this devastating blight of drugs on 
our civilization. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, M.D., himself 
an eminent physician, says of Mr. Towns, the author: 
“I do not hesitate to say that he knows more about the 
alleviation and cure of, drug addictions than any doctor 
that I have ever seen.’ 

“Habits That Handicap” contains amazing facts and 
figures, facts of which physicians, social workers, clergy- 
men, nurses, educators, heads of families dare not remain 
ignorant if they have at heart the betterment of the race. 


Cloth. 223 pages. Size 7% in. hich by 5 in. wide. 
vice $1.50; by mail $1. 


, Insti 
BESS CEES EEE | QQ cums memus conran 6% Crown Jewels 
The Largest Business Training Institutionin the World 
of England 




















“<“THE*EINFLUENCE OF THE 
MIND ON THE BODY.” A most interesting 

little volume on a widely discussed topic, 
by the famous a A Paul Dubois of the University of 
Berne. 75 cts. net; Q by mail 79 cts. Funk & Wagnalls 




















Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Major “General Sir Geor 3eorge Younghusband, 
- -C.M.G., K.C.I.E. B., Keeper of The 
Jewel House, Tower of London, and 
E f h Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
H s fi t volume that will make a strong ap- 
How to Eat for Healt Hers I magnicent, volume that will make» strong sp 
ee ee on Og oe 
- sic a s = 
Se Ey idadsioas exting ont by lock cf a lati The most beautiful book published on the ically whee, ana Pe wa various gems came iano Se 
Ssi0ONn O| ne rith rown, gives many interes ing 
qoempenonmeeta he practise of personal hygiene. subject of Roses and Rose-growing. Illus- Cee rege nip oA gee ngg le : ee ee ae 
trated with over 70 full-page plates i in color conceiom che Geen, ate ca rowns s the King, Queen, 
Tince oO ale ne other regalia, such as orbs 
“The Itinerary of a Breakfast” and half-tone, and embracing within its pages scapters, the royal plate, regal vestments, ete. 
‘e concernin The d ptive matter is made doubly interesting by 
by J. H. Kellogg, M.D. a vast fund of — — - eR we the ne caened full-page plates, each one an 
in which this famous health expert, the Medical Rose orlestins andevery p: seo Ose 4 artistic triumph, which present reproductions of all the 
Director of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, throws a “By Thomas, author Fi The Ideal Gar- principal objects mentioned in the text. There are eigh- 
flood of ligh th bj f the di 1 den, ¥, Leer n at Home” teen of these, as well as about fifty carefully executed 
light upon the subject of the disposa In additi ao th nusuall Te. ctfal pictures illustrations in black and white. Edition strictly limited 
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The fiterary Digest School 


| Geren! DIGEST readers seeking educational 
advantages for their children will find in our pages 
for fourteen weeks, between May 14th and September 
10th, a Classified Directory containing the names and 
addresses of some of the best known Boarding, 
Vocational and Professional Schools and Colleges. 


Our readers will find this Directory convenient 
for reference and are invited to correspond with the 
schools which interest them. Descriptive announce- 
ments of the schools appearing in this Directory will 
be found in one or more of the following issues: 


June 4th July2nd August6th September 3rd 













and College Directory 


The School Department continues this year to 
serve as it has for many years, parents and schools, 
without fees or obligation of any sort. The Literar 
Digest’s “School Manager has direct personal swore | 
edge of these institutions and gives to each letter 
individual attention. 


All requests for educational information should 
be made by mail as no advice can be given by 
telephone. It is necessary that inquirers state 
definitely the age and sex of the child to be placed; 
approximate price to be expended for board and 
tuition; locality and size of school preferred. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 





I ia vccc cc cccccvececseseed Judson Street, Marion, Ala. 
Anna Head School for Girls ...-2540 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 
Girls’ Collegiate School...........Adams & Hoover Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marlborough School. .... ....5041 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Colonial School... .. eee ...-1583 18th St., Washington, D. C. 
oe School. aa ees ee Washington, D. C. 

lata Seminary.......... 4230 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Cathedral School we ‘Girls ss smal sion ih lencieaaeiia Orlando, Fla. 
Brenau College Comservatory................... Box L, Gainesville, Ga. 
Miss Haire’s School......... 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 
Monticello Seminary............ ..........Godfrey, Madison Co., Ill. 
Illinois Woman’s College....................4. Box C, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Frances Shimer School........ .....Box 648, Mount Carroll, Ill. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods....... Box 120 Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
The Girls’ Latin School.......... ... 1223 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
National Park Seminary..... Re ‘3 ...Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. 
Maryland College for Women. ....Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 
Mount Ida School......... . ...2200 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 
Gulf Park College............ ee Sees Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 
William Woods College....... ost wee v.00 cterebeeaineaiee Fulton, Mo. 
Miss White’s School................. e 148 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College for Women............... Box E, St. Charles, Mo. 
Knox School for Girls........ sea ipiomeedce miameaiiine at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Usoulinc Academy................0050..- _ Grand Avenue, Middletown, N. Y. 
Ossining School for Girls... ... .Box 6-D, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Putnam Hall School......... es OF Box £04, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls _ Box 710, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s Episcopal School.................... Box 28, Raleigh, N. C. 
eee , we <0 aa Box 1, Glendale, Ohio 
Oxford College.......... aes co sauhé «.6.qhh eae Box 54, Oxford, Ohio 
ovens opinenmenee o> enemakinie Box 123, Lititz, Pa. 
I in aU is eas wiesIP SERMON one Montgomery County, Pa. 
Ward-Belmont ....... ...... Box F, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 
eee eee Bex D, Bristol, Va. 
Southern Seminary.....................2.05- Box 988, Buena Vista, Va. 
EE eT ee Box 313, Hollins, Va. 
ES SRBC Siccs esc vcescceechiengicwne Box T, Roanoke, Va. 
ON LES Ee ere OnE eee Be Box L, Staunton, Va. 
Sweet Briar College....... iteomeapeeeed Box 13, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Boys’ Preparatory 


TS... .'. cc esos pseceney drekeiogs Woodstock, II. 
aca aici w-ni6,6.0:5' 9-915 > Ha WER Se Faribault, .Minn. 
inno madles sos ceess otavebeel Box W, Blairstown, N. J. 
et wc dicate le cpl Box 6-P, Hightstown, N. J. 
Princeton Preparatory School....................0seeeeeeee Princeton, N. J. 
So acied cc cc csceeseces Box 17, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ans 5 0. a ose beech epenmen teil Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mackenzie School.......... .Box 27 (On Lake Walton), Monroe, N. Y. 
I on inds cbintin ovsssue dennpapnssvatasesd Montour Falls, N. Y. 
sao eas aVec cnc ssced Box 905, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Franklin & Marshall Academy.................Box 407, Lancaster, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy....................- Box 103, Mercersburg, Pa. 
ee .. P. O. Box 28, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Co-Educational 

Starkey Seminary..................- ....-Box 437, Lakemont, N. Y. 
Social Motive School.................. 526 West 114th St., New York City 
Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots. . “i180 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 

Grand River Institute......... i carota eee Box 17, Austinburg, Pa. 

Wyoming Seminary. . POIRIER eo ~ Kingston, Pa. 
Montessori Country and City ‘Schools. Wycombe and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Temple University........ : . .Box 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theological 
nn ci cconpins kp se gee eestasstaet Boston, Mass. 


Cumnock School of Expression. ....... .....Box 400, Los Angeles, Cal. 
_ American College of Physical Education............... D-6, Chicago, IL. 
Bush Conservatory of Music...... L. D., 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
School of Elementary & Home Education. ..... 721 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern University sats ... 116 University Hall, Evanston, Il. 
Burdett Bus. Administration College’... .18 Boylston St., Boston, ~ Mass. 
Babson Institute (Resident), 130 Washington St., Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
Normal School of Physical Education.... Box S., Battle C oo Mich. 
Ithaca Academy of Public School Music. 305 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music.............{ 5 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ithaca School of Physical Education... . .205 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 
Williams School of Expression. ........ 105 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. y. 
New York School of Social Work...... 103 E. 22nd St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Training Sch. for Kindergartners Froebel League ..112 E. 71st St., N.Y. City 
Roch Ath & Mechanics Institute... Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music,Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Mechanics Institute..........Power Laundry Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chattanooga Coll. of Law, 220 First Natl. Bank Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cumberland University Law School..........~..Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Technical 
Colorado School of Mimes.................ec00% Box L, Golden, Col. 
Bliss Electrical School. ........... 108 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute...................... Peoria, Ill. 
Tri-State College of Engineering.............. 10 D Street, Angola, Ind. 
Michigan College of Mines 266 College Ave., Benthten, Mich. 
For Backward Children 
Stewart Home Trainiag School . Box C, Frankfort, Ky. 
Bancroft School... ‘ ..-Box 133, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Trowbridge Training School : Chambers Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Woods School for Exceptional Children. ...... Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 
For Stammerers 
Boston Stammerers Institute. . 246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
Northwestern School .2319 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Special 
Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Cxrildren Vineville, Macon, Ga. 
Devereux School for Girls soe .Box D, Berwyn, Pa. 
Acerwood Tutoring School. Box D, Devon, Pa. 
Hedley School...... = Yeh gee apWinet Box D, Glenside, Pa. 





































































Military Schools and Colleges 





Marion Institute...... aa . Box B, Marion, Ala. 
Pasadena Military Academy Pees Box 418, Pasadena, Cal, 
San Diego Army & Navy Academy............... .. San Diego, Cal. 
Hitchcock Military Academy.... Sao cee weds? San Rafael, Cal. 
Western Military Academy 5% .....+...Box 44, Alton, Il. 
Culver Military Academy. ..... fa ...Culver, Ind. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy... . ......-Gulfport, Miss. 
Wentworth Military Academy. . 137 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
Bordentown Military Institute... Drawer 6-7, Bordentown, N. J. 
Roosevelt Military Academy . Box 15, West Englewood, N. J. 
St. John’s School....... : Box 10, Manlius, N. Y. 
St. John’s School....... ... Ossining, N. Y. 
Miami Military Institute . Box 7 72, Germantown, Ohio 
Columbia Military Academy... ...Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 
Castle Heights Military Academy ...Box 100, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Junior Military Acad., formerly Castle Heights Junior Sch., Lebanon, Tenn. 
Texas Military College... .. .College Park, Terrell, Texas 
Blackstone Military Academy Box B, Blackstone, Va. 
Randolph-Macon Academy Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
Staunton Military Academy . Box D, Staunton, Kable Sta., Va. 
Fishburne Military School... .Box 404, Waynesboro, Va. 
St. John’s Military Academy ; ‘ . Delafield, Wis. 
Northwestern Military & Naval Academy ’ . Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Vocational and Professional 
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Adrian, Mich.—G. Roscoe Swift. 
— O.—Akron News Co.; M. O’Neil 
Temple Book Shop. 

aa. N. Y¥.—R. Fred Clapp, Jr.; 
Kimball Bros.; John Skinner. 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s Book Store. 

Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Sheehan & Co., Inc.; 
Slater Book Shop; Geo. Wahr. 


A . Wis.—P. M. Conkey & Co.; 
ainees Peabody Co. 

Asheville, N. C.—Brown Book Co.; H 
Taylor Rogers. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Cole Book Co.; Lester 

Book & Stationery Co.; Miller Book 

Book Concern; 
Souther School Book Depository. 
Atte City, N. J.—Johy A. Clement; 
H. Hirchberg. 





oe Ga.—A. W. Deliquest Book 


Augusta, Me.—J. Frank Pierce. 

Austin, Tex.—Firm Foundation Pub- 
House; Gammell’s Book Store. 

—- Md.—Hochschild, oS & 


Concern; i 
tory; City Book Co. 
Batavia, N. Y.—MacGreevy-Sleight- 
De Graff Co. 
nae Creek, Mich.—E. C. Fisher & 


Bay City, Mich.—Wilton & Mack. 


em yo Wash.—E. T. Mathes 

Co.; Normal Book Co. 

Berkeley, Cal.—Associated Students’ 
Book Store; Sather Gate Book Shop. 

Beaumont, Tex.—E. Szafir & Son Co. 

Billings, Mont.—McDowell Bros. 

B ton, N. Y.—Fowler, Dick & 

alker; Hills, McLean & Haskins. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Loveman, Joseph 
& Loeb; Webb Book Co. 

Bisbee, Ariz.—Phelps Dodge Mercam 
tile Co. 


Bloomington, Ill.—W. B. Reed & Co.; 
City Book & Music Co. 

Boise, Idaho—Sabin Book Co. 

Boston, Mass.—De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; 

Corner Book Store; Jordan- 

Marsh Co.; R. H. White & Co.; Chas. 
E. — & ; Williams Book 
Stores Co.; Pilgrim Press; Good- 
speed’s Book ‘ome American Baptist 
Pub. Societ; 

Boulder, Colo._-Frank L. Royce. 

Bowling Green, Ky.—Chas. A. Munkle. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Chamberlain & 
Shropshire Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. yy “v7 & So 
ick Loeser & Co.; Geo. Klein- 
teich; T. B. Toutes: A. I. Namm. 


a ~~oa Ga.—Bennett Bros.; Glover 


B . x, Y.—Otto Ulbrich Co.; J. N. 
Adam & Co.; Wm. Hengerer Co.; 
eldrum & Anderson Co. 

apm, Vt.—Hobart J. Shanley & 

M4 Mont.—B. E. Calkins Co.; 
Keefe Bros. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Harvard Coopera- 
tive Society; Geo. H. Kent. 

Canton, O.—Lester De Weese; The 
News Exchange Co. 

Cc. Girardeau, Mo.—Osterloh’s Book 


Cedar yo Ia.—Hanson-Holden Co. ; 
G. 4. ullin Co. 


Champs . Ill.—Lloyde’s; University 
of Gece Store. 
‘= 5 Book 


C.—Gittman’s 
& 


" 0. 
Charlotte, N. C.—Brockmann & Co." 
Charlottesville, Va.—Anderson Bros. 
Chicago, Ill.—A. C. McClurg & Co.; 

Marshall Field & Co.; Farquhar & 
tne te Powner’s Book Stores; A. 
Co.; The Boston Store; Carson 

Pirie, Seott & Co.; Riddle & Wun- 
derle Co.; C. F. Liebeck; Economy 
Book ; Geo. M. Chandler; Geo. 

\. i Book Shop; “The 
”*: University of Chicago Press; 
jan Board of Publ 


Cleveland, O.— Burrows Bros. Co.; 
ood Co.; Richard 


May Co.; Areade Book Sh 
versity Book Store Co.; Halle Bros. 

Colorado Springs, Col. —“Grimwoods” 
E. B. Beeson; Pikes Peak Book & 
Staty. Co. 

Columbia, Mo.—Missouri Stores Co. 

Columbia, S. C.—State Book Store. 

Columbus, Ind.—Geo. H. Cummins. 

Columbus, O.—McClelland & Co.; 

College Book Store; Lutheran Book 
Concern. 

Corning, N. Y.—L. T. Goodbridge & 
Co. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—Bushnell Book 
Store. 

Covington, Ky.—John R. Choppins Co. 

Cumberland, Md.—John A. Fulton & 
so. 

Dallas, Tex.—Smith & Lamar; I D. 
Van Winkle; Southern School Book 
Depository. 

Danbury, Conn.—James D. Plaut & 
Bro. 

Danville, Va.—J. F. Parker & Son. 

ee, Ia.—Harned & Von Maur; 
J. J. C. Petersen’s Sons Co.; Edmund 
M. White 

Dayton, O.—Pettibone-McLean Co.; 
Riker-Kumler Co.; Everybody’s Book 
Shop. 

Decatur, Ill.—Haines & Essick; W. J. 
McFraam; W. T. McFadden. 

Denver, Colo.—Kendrick-Bellamy Co.; 
Herrick ~~“, & Staty. Co.; Denver 
Dry Goods Co.; A. T. Lewis & Son; 
W. H. Kistler Staty. Co.; Pratt Book 
Store; Publication Book Store. 

Des Moines, Ia.—H. Jesse Miller; 
Younker Bros.; Harris-Emery Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—John V. Sheehan Co.; 
Macauley Bros.; J. L. Hudson Co.; 

Dennen’s Book Shop. 

Douglas, Ariz.—MecNeill Co.; Phelps 
Dodge Mercantile Co. 

Dubuque, Ia.—Buettell Bros. Co.; C. E. 
Fitzpatrick Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Glass Block 


N. C.—Durham Book & 

; Green & Poteat. 

Eau Claire, "‘Wis.—Eau Claire Book & 
Staty. Co. 

Elgin, Ill.—Brethren Publishing House; 
Howard L. Zook. 

Elkhart, Ind.—Timmins Stationery Co. 

Elmira, N. Y.—MacGreevy-Sleight- 
De Graff Co.; Florence Sullivan. 

El Paso, Tex.—El Paso Book Co.; C. C. 
Kiefer; Norton Bros. Co. 

Emporia, Kan.—Frank E. Woods; A. O. 


Rorabaugh Co.; Eckdall & McCarty 
Book & Staty. Co. 

Erie, Pa.—Bostori Store; Erie Dry 
G Co. 

Evanston, [ll.—William S. Lord, Inc.; 

. E. Chandler & Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—Fowler, Dick 

Walker; Smith & Butterfield Co.; 


A. L. Fisher; W. A. Conner. 
Fall River, Mass.—R. A. MeWhirr Co. 
eae. N. D.—Globe-Gazette Printing 
0. 


Flint, Mich.—M. E. Carlton Co. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Evans Book & 
Stationery Store. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—R. M. Stevens & Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—H. A. Morrow; Bos- 
ton Store. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman Book & 
News Co. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—E. R. Conner Co.; 
Schermerhorn Co. 

Fresno, Cal.—C. T. Cearley, Inc, 

Galesburg, Ill.—Stromberg & Tenny; 
Temple & Carroll; O. T. Johnson Co. 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy Bros. Book 
& Sta. Co.; Fred. Ohlendorf. 

Gary, Ind.—The Tribe of “K,” Inc. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—E. Higgins Co.; 
Raymers Book Store; Boston Store; 
Eerdmans-Sevensma Co. 

o- Falls, Mont.—McKee Stationery 

0. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Greensboro Book 
Co.; Wills Book & Staty. Co. 

Guthrie, Okla.—The Owl Drug Store. 

manor Md.—R. M. Hays & Bros. 








Presb: Publication; 
The Press; The Methodist 
Book ; American Baptist 

Society; Fleming 
O.—Steward & Kidd Co.; 

U. P. James; The Pounsford 
Co.; Geo. W. McAlpin Co.; H.&S. 
Co.; University Book re; 


Ind.—S s Pharmacy. 
Maniburg Pa.—Aurand’s Old Book 
Store; Cotterel-Ebner Co.; The 

Central Book Store. 
G. F. 


Hartford, Conn.—G. Fox & Co.; 
Warfield Co. 
Helena, Mont.—W. A. Moore Book & 
Staty. Co. 
Holyoke, Mass.—Fitzgerald Book & 
Art Co. ‘ 







DESK 





and 
Unabridged Standard Dictionary which cost nearly $1,500,000 to produce! 
Think of such a Dictionary containing this and more information of vital 
importance, all compressed into 900 pages in a volume less than one and one- 
half inches.in thickness—think of such a_ source of facts which it behooves 
' everyone to know, and you have pictured Funk & Wagnalls Desk Standard 
t Dictionary! 


same authority 


Tt will be a constant 


ence in the home is an 
evidence of care in the 
rearing of children. 


NK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


accuracy as 


ft should be 


ing or punctuation may 
change the entire mean- 
ing of acontract or letter. 


“MATCHLESS!”’ 


Think of a Dictionary in com- 


pact size containing all the latest 
terms in our language. 


More 
Words and Phrases 


Defined—Explained—Pronounced 


Than 83,006 


The most common 
meaning of a word 
given first, and all 
definitions expressed 
with incomparable 
clearness! 


1700 
Illustration 


Clear information 
concerning Persons, 
Places, Countries, 
Cities, States, Battles, 
Treaties, Mountains, 
Rivers, etc., as 

Lloyd-George 
Dardanelles 
Foch 
Chateau-Thierry 
Bolsheviki 
Venizelos 
Senlis 
Piave 
Argonne 

-and thousands of 
others. And al! in- 
formation having the 
Funk & Wagnalls 


the monumental 


Ya ' 
in the It has now establish- 


is in one simple alpha- 
betical order. Thorough 
synonym treatment,etc, 


fount of information hands of every stenog- ed itself as the most 
for the growing boy or _rapher and corre- easily understandable 
girl — of dependable, spondent. It should be classroom dictionary 
easily understood ex- in evidence at the con- published. It will an- 
planations of those ference table and on the swer more classroom 
1 things which are most desk of every executive. questions with author- 
| often the cause of query Big business houses are ity than any other 
and doubt in the mind equipping their em- abridged dictionary. It 
of youngsters in school. ployees with it, an order indicates pronunciation 
It will also serve as an for 125 copies being by the text-book key 
arbiter and informa-_ received recently from and the revised scien- 
{ tion bureau for the a large insurance com- tific alphabet. All in- 
grown-ups. Its pres- pany. An error in spell- formation in the book 
1] 
| 
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Pees eames = 








Hot Springs, Ark. oq 2 Bros.; C. H. 
Weaver & Co.; L. E. Wyatt. 
Houston, Tex.—T. Pillott Co.; Parrish 
Book & Sta. Co. 
Huntington, Ind.—Barnhart Book Store. 
Hutchinson, Kan.—Book & Art Store. 
Independence, Kan.—A. S. Case; J. O. 
Yeager; H. R. Mills & Son. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—W. K. Stewart Co.; 
L. S. Ayres & Co.; Indianapolis Book 
& Staty. Co.; Pettis Dry Goods Co.; 
Kiger & Co.; Kautz Stationery Co. 
Iowa City, Ia.—University Book Store. 
as ~ ated Fla.—H. & W. B. Drew 


Joliet, Ill—Henley-Relyea Co.; Joliet 
Co. 


Book & Staty. 
Joplin, Mo.—J. Ww. King; T. W. 
Osterloh. 


Kejomasee, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & 

‘atterso! 

Kankakee, Ill.—Kankakee Book Store. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Maunder & 
Dougherty Merc. Co.; J. C. Rawles 
& Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Doubleday Page 
Book Shop; Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Dry Goods Co.; Cramer; 
Kansas City Book Exchange; Amer. 
Baptist Publication Society; Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 

Kirkville, Mo.—W. D. Bledsoe. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Miller Store Co.; 

Doll & Co. 

Kokomo, Ind.—W. H. Turner Co. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Jacques & South- 
worth Co.; W. H. Zinn Co. 


pe seme . 


Lancaster, Pa.—L. B. Herr & Son; 
Lancaster Staty. Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—John F. 
Emery’s. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Reid & Hughes Co. 

Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—S. H. Kiser. 

Lexington, Ky.—University Book Store. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple 
Book & Staty. Co. 

Lineoln, Neb.—Miller & Paine; H. 
Herpolsheimer Co.; Lincoln Book 
Store; College Book Store. 

Logansport, Ind.—The Seybold Dry 
Goods Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; Holmes 
Book Co.; Jones Book Store, Inc.; 
Stratford & Green; C. C. Parker; 
Powner’s Book Store; Dawson’s Book 
Store; Broadway Dept. Store (A. 
Letts); ‘‘Bullocks”; A. Hamburger 
& ms; University Book Store; 
A. E. Little & Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—W. K. Stewart Co.;: 
Kaufman-Straus Co., Inc.; Stewart 
Dry Goods Co.; Ye Olde Booke 
Stalle. 

Lowell, 
Goods 


Crotty; 


ae Marche Dry 

0. 

Lynn, Mass.—R. S. Bauer Co. 

Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell & Co., Inc. 

Macon, Ga.—Brown’s Book Store. 

Madison, Wis.—University Coopera- 
tive Co. 

Marion, O.—Chas. G. Wiant. 

Marion, Ind.—Musser &’Sons News Co. 

Mattoon, Ill.—Christian’s Book Store. 














400,000 


feature. 
English history. 


: 7 x 
W mhether ¥ 


how to pronounce, divide, spell, understand, or define thousands of words, 


phrases, terms, proper names, etc., such as 
Jugo-Slav ett Aviatik Hooverize 
Rainbow Division Saint-Mihiel Blighty anti-aircraft 
Soviet Maximalist dud gas-helmet 
Czecho-Slovak gob Anzac proration 
pa on pussyfoot questionnaire pragmatic 
jazz-band nose dive shock troops flivver 
slacker massif by bond _ eter, etc. 
You’re Sure o Find It Here 


“The nearest approach to an unabridged dictionary we have seen. It 
is a work of uncommon usefulness and convenience. 
of specially manufactured paper, the volume is not of formidable size, despite 
its 900 pages, and economy of space and skill in arrangement 
"—St. Louis Republic. 


practised to a very unusual degree. 


. “7 
peautii 


Size: 


Prhiy 


Sold in all Bookstores, or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


Full Flexible Leather Edition; Gold Lettering 
and Edging; Indexed; Boxed, $6.00 


Memphis, Tenn.—E. H. Clarke & Bro.; 
R. Taylor & Co. 

Miami, Fla.—E. B. Douglas Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—T. S. Gray Co.; Geo. 
W. Des Forges ‘& Co.; C. N. Caspar 
Co.; Boston Store; Diedrich-Schaefer 
Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Power’s; Dayton’s; 
Donaldson’s; Nathaniel McCarthy; 
Northwestern School Supply Co.; 
Perine Book Co.; suena Pub. 
House; Augustana Book Concern; 
Free Church Book Store. 

Missoula, Mont.—Missoula Mercantile 

so. 


Mobile, Ala. —L. Hammel D. G. Co.; 
Reiss Mercantile Co. 

Moline, Ill.—Carlson Bros. ; Fish & Loos- 
ley Co. 

Monmouth, Ill.—Wirtz Book Co.; W. 
H. MeQuiston & Son. 

Montgomery, Ala.—‘ Fair.” 

Muskegon, Mich.—H. W. Seeger & Co. 

Muncie, Ind.—C. A. Penzel. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Presbyterian Book 
Store; Smith & Lamar; .Zibart Bros. 


Newark, N. J.—Bamberger’s; Book 
Art Craft Shop; Hahne & Co.; 
Plaut & Co. . 


Newark, O.—T. M. Edmiston; A. L. 
Norton Co. 

New —. Mass.—H. S. Hutchin- 
son & Co. 

New Haven, Conn.—Brick Row Print 
& Book Shop, Inc.; E. P. Judd Co.; 
Whitlock’s. 


lestions Ans 
Covering all Branches of Human Knowledge 


this remarkable volume also gives you a thorough, practical, and 
instructive treatment of synonyms, giving not mere lists of 
synonymous words but examples of use an actual sentences, 
clearly showing their varying shades of meaning. 
are many lists of antonyms—an exclusive and most helpful 
It gives you the leading events of American and 
In it you will find a number of lists, phrases, 
and tables—coins, astronomy, weights and ‘measures, metric 
system, chemical elements, presidents, sovereigns of England, 
laws, prefixes and suffixes, foreign words and phrases, etc. 
cludes facts of broad interest upon practically every topic that can 
be discussed, or that can be expressed in the English language! 


The Funk & Wagnalls NEW 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


Splendidly Ilustrated 


In addition to its other features, many of them exclusive, Funk & Wagnalls 
Desk Standard Dictionary contains numerous full-page illustrations, scientifi- 
cally correct and unusually attractive, which visualize for you the information 
sought for, such as the page plates of Agricultural Implements—Barks of Trees— 
Examples of Architecture—Types of Land and Water Birds—Types of Cattle 

-Types of Dogs—Food and Game Fishes—Types of Flowers—Types of 
Horses- —Types of Fowls—Common American Leaves, etc. 


ul Half-Lez 


6% inches wide, 8% inches high, and less than 1% 
printed on special thin paper; thumb-notch index. 
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New Orleans, La.—S. D. Siler; F. F. 
Hansell & Bro.; D. H. Holmes & Co.; 
Maison Blanche; A. Rémond. 

Newport News, Va.—Alice W. Morton 
Book Co. 

New York, N. Y.—Brentano’s; Macy’s; 

rd & 


Wanamaker’ s; Gimbel’s; ‘Lo 
Taylor's; Womrath’ 's; Tessaro’s 
McDevitt- Wilson, Inc.; Sherwood 


Co.; G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; E. P. Dutton & Co.; 
Himebaugh & Browne; Harlem Book 
Co., and all good bookstores. 

Norfolk, Va.—Wm. Freeman & Son; 
Nusbaum Book & Art Co.; Schaffer 
Book & Staty. Co. 

Northampton, Mass.—Bridgman 
Lyman. 

North Yakima, Wash.—Bradbury Co. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Geo. S. Cowper, 
Inc. 

Oakland, Cal.—Dewitt & Snelling; 
Smith Bros., Inc.; Western Book & 
Tract Co. 

Ogden, Utah—Bramwell Book & Staty. 
Store; Spargo’s Book Store. 

Oil City, Pa.—Delahoyde & Muller. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma Book 
Co. 1. 4a Co.; Stealey 
Book & Pub. C 

Oust, Neb. am 's Book Store; 

s, Inc.; Hayden Bros. ; Bur- 
i. ash Co.; Brandeis. 
Oskaloosa, Ia.—Central Book Store. 
Oswego, N. Y.—W. P. Wallace. 


& 


Pasadena, o+ —A. C. Vroman, Inc.; 
Herbert F. Brown. 

Paducah, Ky. —R. D. Clements & Co. 

Pesos a, Fla.—Ball Book & Novelty 
oO. 

Paterson, N. J.— Inglis Stationery Co. 

Peoria, Ill.—Block & Kuhl Co.; 
Jacquin & Co. 

Na me Pa. Wanamaker’s; 
Strawbridge & Clothier; Gimbel’s; 
Lit Bros.; Leary, Stuart & Co.; 
Campion & Co.; Snellenburg’s; 
Archway Book Store; John os 
MeVey; Pever Reilly; Presbyterian 
Board of Pub.; American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

Pheenix, oes Co.; 
MeNeéeil Co. 

ra Pa.—Jos. Horne Co.; Jones 

— eg | s;J. _ Weldin 
Co.; Harrison J. Hays; W mocha: 
Kaufmann & Baer Co: F Herget; 
United Presbyterian inne ‘of Pub.; 
Presbyterian Book Store; Norman “He 
Kirkland Co.; Guthrie’s Book Shop. 

Pontiac, Mich.—Brown Bros. 

Port Huron, Mich.—David MacTag- 
gart Co. 


H. H. 


Portland, Me.—Loring, Short & Har- 
mon; Owen, Moore & Co.; Porteous 
Mitchell & Braun. 

Festant, Ore.—J. K. Gill Co.; Meier 

& Frank Co.; Hyland’s Book Store; 
Methodist Book Concern. 
7. Va.—Virginia Paper & 
0. 

Princeton, N. J.—Princeton Univ. 
Store. 

Providence, R. I.—Gregory’s peak 
Store, Inc.; Callender McAuslan 
Troup Co.; Preston & Rounds Co. 

Quincy, Ill.—E. J. Taylor & Co. 

a Cal.—Tucker Book & Staty. 

0. 


Richmond, Ind.—Bartel & Rohe; 
Nicholson & Bro. 

Richmond, Va.—Bell Book & Staty. Co. ; 
Hunter & Co.; Miller & Rhodes, Inc.; 
Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion; Smith & Lamar. 

Riverside, Cal.—Reed Stationery Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scranton Wetmore 
& Co.; Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co.; 
Goldstein Book & Staty. Co.; Clar- 
ence W. Smith; E. W. Edwards & 
Son. 

Rockford, Ill.—D. J. Stewart Co. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Augustana Book 
Concern; L. S. MeCabe & Co. 

Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, 
Huston-Tuttle Book Co. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book & Staty. Co.; 
Wyatt Book Store. 

Rutland, Vt.—Tuttle Company, Inc. 

Sacramento, Cal.—W. F. Purnell; 
Wasserman-Gattmann Co.; Wein- 
stock, Lubin & Co.; Wahl Stationery 
Co.; McDowell & Harding; Hale Bros. 

Saginaw, Mich.—F. J. Kelsey & Son; 
Connerry-Paimer Co.; N. W. Tanner 
Dry G Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Arcade Book Shop; The 
Grand haste = Vandervoort- 
Barney D. ‘amous & Barr 
D. G. Co.; fH, Book & Cigar Co.; 
Conrad Witter; Presbyterian Board 
of Publication; Amer. Baptist Pub- 
lication Society; Eden blishing 
House; May Dept. Stores Co.; John 
Gruenewaelder; B. Herder Book Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Staty. 
Co.; The Golden Rule. 

Salem, Mass.—Almy, Bigelow & Wash- 
burn, Inc. 

Salina, Kan.—C. F. Porter & Co.; 
Montgomery Book & Staty. Co. 

Salisbury, Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Deseret Book 
Co.; Theatre Book Shop. 

San Antonio, Tex.—George Roe; Nic 
Tengg; Henry A. Moos. 


Inc.; 


San Diego, Cal.—Carpenter's, Inc.; 
Fred A. Stephens. 

Sandusky, O.—C. F. Denzer Co. 

San Francisco, —‘*The White 


House”; The Emporium; Holmes 
Book Co. (two stores); French Book 
Store; Hale Bros., Inc.; Methodist 
Book Concern; Paul Elder & Co.; 
A. M. Robertson. 

San Jose, Cal.—Maynard’s Book Store; 
Winch & Marshall. 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—Osborne’s Book 
Store; Ramona Book Store. 
Savannah, Ga.—Leopold Adler; 
nor’s Book Store. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—H. S. Barney Co.; 
Gleason Book Co.; Robson & Adee. 

Seranton, Pa.—Reisman’s Book Store. 

Seattle, Wash.—Archway Book Store; 
Lowman & Hanford Co.; Lewis Book 
Mart; S. F. Shorey; “‘Bon Marche”; 
University Book Store; Raymer’s Old 
Book Store; The Rhodes Co. 


Con- 


































































































elt Name Is in This List 


Sedalia, Mo.—Scott’s Book Shop. 
Selma, Ala.—W. S. Butler; Eliasberg & 
Bros. Mercantile Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis.—H. C. Prange Co. 
ee, La.—Hearne Dry Goods 
0. 


Sioux City, Ia.—Pelletier Co.; Sioux 
City Staty. Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Christenson 
Dempster Co.; 


& 

Cataract Book & 
Stat Co Co. 

South Bend, Ind.—Herr & Herr Co.; 
The Bookshop. 

Spokane, Wash.—John W. Graham & 
Co.; Spokane Book & Staty. Co. 

Springfield, Ill.—Coe Bros.; Frank R, 
Simmons. 

Sprin, d, Mass.—Henry R. Johnson; 
. Huntting Co., Inc. 

gfield, Mo.—B Bros.; Heer’s 





Springfield, O.—Pierce & Co. 

Stanford University, Cal.—Stanford 
University Book Store. 

Staunton, Va.—Beverly Book Co. 

Stillwater, Minn.—Stillwater Book Store 

Stockton, Cal.—Tredway Bros., Inc. 

Streator, Ill.—D. Heehan Mere. Co.; 
D. C. Murray Co. 

Tacoma, Wash.—M. R. Martin Co.; 
Rhodes Bros., Inc.; P. K. Pirret Co.; 
J. F. Visell Co.; Kaufer Co. 

Tampa, Fla.—Tampa Book & Staty. Co. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—A. Herz; Root 
Dry Goods Co. 

Texarkana, Tex.—Presbyterian Com. 
of Pub. 

O.—Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Book Shop; Lion = Goods Co.; 

_— Book Co.; W. L. Milner & 

Topeka, Kan.—H. E. Pendry Co.; 
M. L. Zercher Book & Sta. Co.; 
Paxton & Paxton. 

Troy, N. Y.—Allen Book & Printing Co. 
T. L. Griffin Co.; John A. Lavender. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Tulsa Book Store. 

Tucson, Ariz.—Moore & O’Neal. 

Utica, N. Y.—John L. Grant. 

he. ~auea Ind.—M. E. Bogarte Book 

oO. 


Vincennes, Ind.—-C. S. Miller Drug & 
Staty. Co. 

Wabash, Ind.—Conner & Conner. 

Waco, Tex.—Sanger Bros.; Herz Bros. 


Washington, D. C.—*Brentano’s” 
Woodward & es Ine.; Wm. 
wder- 


mil ‘o.; Pearlman’: s Book Shop; 8s. 
— & Sons Co.; Luther M. Corn- 

Webb City, Mo.—Webb City Book 
Store. 

Wichita, Kan.—Goldsmith Book & 
Stationery Co.; C. A. Tanner & Co.; 
F. G. Orr & Co.; Allen Book & Office 
Supply Co.; Rorabaugh Dry Goods 
Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, 
Office Suppl 
Bro.; Edgar Klipple. 

Williamsport, Pa.—H. G. Philli 
Supply Co.; Wm. C. Siess; George 
Wolf. 


Pa.—Geary Book & 
So.; Wm. Puckey & 


Wilmington, Del.—* Butler’s, Inc.” 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—W. H. Watkins. 


Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Banister; 
Denholm & McKay Co.; Barnard, 
Sumner & tnam Co.; Williams 
Book Store. 


York, Pa.—Regal Umbrella Co.; Edw. 
H. Keller. 

Fonetom, 0.—Geo. M. McKelvey 

saan O.—Edmiston Book and 

Staty. Co. 


PARR RL 


! if your Bookseller is out of stock of the Desk 


Dictionary, don''t t take a substitute, but 
order direct on this coupon 


, 
I 
H) 
1 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I enclose $2.75, plus 16c 


Indexed. 
i 
q Name 
i 
i Address 
I a 


; State ‘ : 
1 *Send $6.00 for the Full Full Flexible Leather 











for carriage 
[charges *($2.91 in all), for which please 
g send me THE NEW DESK STANDARD 

DICTIONARY bound in half-leather and 
D. 5-14-21 








Where the Use of Maps 
Might Have Saved a Nation 





' Ranp MONALLY 


Maps Made 
to Order 


Here at Map 
Headquarters we 
are constantly mak- 
ing maps to order— 
for some special use 
by some business or 
institution. 

Only recently, for 
instance, we made a 
special map for the 
Police Commission of 
Chicago to help in 
checking the crime 
wave that is sweep- 
ing the country. 

Every day some 
business executive 
writes asking if we 
can supply him with 
such and such a map 
for such and such a 
purpose. And the an- 
swer is always 
“Tear 

There may not be 
a map in existence 
similar to the one 
which you have in 
mind. Yet whatever 
it is, RanD M€NALLY 
& Company will 
make it for you. The 
price will be right. 


The first battle of the Franco-Prussian War 
was fought on August 2, 1870. Both France and 
Germany were confident of victory. History re- 
cords the crushing defeat of the French—from 
Saarbruck to the debacle at Sedan. 


Ridpath’s “History of the World,” page 525, 
volume XVI, gives this illuminating side-light on 
the success of the Germans :— 


“The superior knowledge of the enemy’s coun- 
try possessed by the German officers, and even by 
the men of the line, became known and demon- 
strated with every movement. France was out- 
generaled at every step. It came to be said that 
there was not a common soldier in King William’s 
army who did not know the geography of Eastern 
France by heart.” 


Maps! 
at small cost. 
nation in 1870. 


Maps such as you can purchase today 
These maps might have saved a 


RAND MENALLy & Company has developed 
the making of maps to an exact science. It has 
created new uses for maps—it has been quick to 
answer and to anticipate the educational and busi- 
ness needs of this country and of Europe. 


When you buy a map—buy a good map—a map 
you can depend on—a Ranp MCNALLy map. 
Every conceivable kind of map for every conceiv- 
able purpose is made here at Map Headquarters. 





536 S. CLarK STREET, CHICAGO 


Map Headquarters 


42 E. 22np Street, New York 





RAND MCNALLY OFFICIAL AUTO TRAILS “MAPS, POCKET MAPS AND 
BLACK AND WHITE MILEAGE MAPS ARE FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


























How To Make Yourself 


WORTH MORE 


Through 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
A NOTHER MAN started even with you in 


life, no richer, no more talentedjno more 
ambitious. But in the years that have 
passed he has somehow managed to move far 
eed, What is the secret of it? Why should 
he, apparently, have the power to get so easi- 
ly the things he wants while you must work 
so hard for all that comes to. you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able 
than yourself, has the good gifts of life 
fairly thrust into her hands. You have 
compared yourself to her and questioned 
what there is in her character and talents 
that you somehow lack. 


Learn the Reason from Science 


Scientists have found the secret. They 
can show you how you too can obtain the 
better things of life. How you can arouse 
the hidden powers of your mind and make 
them bring you more influence, a larger 
income, greater happiness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts ac- 
cording to certain laws known as the Laws 
of Psychology—‘“‘organized common sense.” 
Either by instinct or by study some indi- 
viduals master these laws. To them the 
minds of their associates become like fine 
instruments on which they can play at will. 
They have but to set the train of circum- 
stances moving and await results. In other 
words—they apply Psychology. 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the business 


man and its principles applied to the management of 
factory and office. We see men in every profession, as 
well as those in many lines of industry and business, 


applying Psychology to their personal occupations, and 
from the benefits derived from it greatly increasing 
their incomes, enlarging the scope of their activities, 
rising to higher positions of responsibility, influence and 
power. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Direct Method to Attain Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular understanding 
of its priceless truths, an organization was founded by 
Mr. Warren Hilton some years ago to coordinate the 
principles of Psychology and apply them to every-day 
life—thus the Society of Applied Psychology came 
into being. Among the memopers of the Advisory 
Board, who also contribute to the Society's literature, 
are such well-known men as Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., 

L.D., Chancellor, University of Denver, former 
Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, D.Sc., In- 
ventor and Mechanical Engineer; George Van Ness 
Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D., Psychologist and Author; 
Harry S. Tipper, Chairman, National Educational 
Committee, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and others. 

Because of the very great value of the Society's 
Basic Course of Re: ading to the average man and woman 
The Literary Digest is cooperating to bring it within the 
means of every earnest seeker for self-betterment. 


“HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR 
POWER OF ACHIEVEMENT” 
A compelling booklet packed with information on 
such topics as: Psychology Reduced to Easy Simple 
Language; How to Apply Psychology in Salesmanship; 
in Public Speaking; in Retail Selling — Psychology Ap- 
plied by the Professional Man—Your Undiscovered 
Resources—Source of Will Power—How to Avoid 
Worry—How Ideas are Created—The Ability to Read 
Men, etc. Sign and mail coupon and you will also 
receive full particulars of the Society of Applied 
Psychology, and what membership in it will mean to 
you. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me by mail, the free booklet, ‘‘How to 
Develop Your Power of Achievement."’ 



























The blow torch test proves 
that there is nothing in 
Asbestos Roofing to support 
combustion. 


Johns - Manville Asbestos 
Shingks, Colorblende 
Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing for flat 
roofs, Asbestos Ready to Lay 
Roofing in roll form, Asbestos 
Corrugated Roofing. 







Through— 


INSULATION 





Asbesto 


Look! then write your own title 


THE siren scream on city street or 

the pound of hammer on the rural 
engine tire—both shout the same warn- 
ing to all building owners, “Look out for 
flying embers on your roof,” for every roof 
within earshot is in immediate danger— 
and even those that are well out of 
hearing are still within the fire circle 
once a fanned ember gets into the upper 
air currents. Jumps of one, two and 
even three miles are given in the fire 
records. So that the roof-communicated 
fire does not depend on the adjoining 
property for fodder. In the Atlanta 
Conflagration three widely separated fire 
centers were noted shortly after the 
initial blaze—roof-communicated _ all; 
and $5,500,000 was the charge that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
made against the inflammable roof in 
this one fire. 


Thus the urge for fire-safe roofing 
is a very real one because every house 





is all roof to the fire-brand—make the 
roof all-mineral—with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos—and this big cause of con- 
flagrations is killed right there. 


By making Asbestos roofing for all 
types of buildings, Johns-Manville has 
given you not only insurance against 
the communicated fire but rock resis- 
tance to all the elements that destroy 
roofing — so that a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos roofing put on your building 
today not only satisfies all roofing re- 
quirements for the life of the building, 
but it is your insurance against the day 
when legislation demands that your roof 
be made fire-safe. Your first cost for a 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof is your 
only cost. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories Inc., and take base rate of 
insurance. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 





and its allied products 

that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 

that make boiler walls leak-proof 


/AIOHNS-MANVILLE 





Serves in Conservation 
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Everybody steps lively 





on Paramount nights 


OOD motion pictures knit a 
family closer together. Mother 
might be willing to let the others go 
to the ball game without her, but 
watch her step lively when Dad, 
Son and Daughter declare that to- 
night's a Paramount night! 


Immediately there's a new spirit 
of lend-Mother-and-Sis-a-hand, and 
the evening takes on a swift and 
lively air that soon merges into the 
silence of expectation as they all take 
their seats at the theatre that has 
announced a Paramount Picture. 

Nothing but a great record of great 
entertainment regularly delivered 
could have put the reputation of 
Paramount Pictures where it is today 
in the minds of thousands of families 
in every State in the Union. 


Nothing but the work of the great- 
est directors, the brightest stars, the 
most eminent dramatists, would 
have stood up and stood out and 
achieved and kept supremacy in the 
face of the steady inspection of the 
whole nation over a period of years. 


And nothing but an astounding 
uniformity of such clean and thrilling 
quality of entertainment could have 
kept that public opinion unanimous. 


Little wonder then that more than 
11,200 theatres in every important 
town and state of the U. S. make 
Paramount Pictures the backbone 
of their program of entertainment 
for you. 

Little wonder that you and the 
other millions of theatre patrons are 
steadily supporting their policy with 
enthusiasm. 

And mark well this fact wherever 
you go, that the theatre that shows 
Paramount Pictures and makes it 
well known that it shows chem, 
always plays to crowded houses. 

When you have learned to look 
in the theatre's advertisements, and 
in their lobbies and on the placards, 
for the phrase “/t's a Paramount 
Picture,’ you have learned it all. 


Because there's the best show in 
town! 


























PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


listed in order of release 
May I, 1921, to August 1, 1921 
Ask your theatre manager 


when he will show them 


Thomas Meighan in 
“ The City of Silent Men ”’ 
From John A. Moroso’s story 
“ The Quarry.” 
Cosmopolitan production ‘“Proxies’’ 
From the story by Frank R. Adams. 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“ The Idol of the North ” 

By J. Clarkson Miller. 
Paramount Super Special Production 
“* Deception.” 

Sydney Chaplin in 
“ King, Queen, Joker ”’ 
Written and directed by the famous 
comedian. 

Lois Weber’s production 
“ Too Wise Wives ”’ 

An intimate study of a universal 
problem. 

Elsie Ferguson 
in “‘ Sacred and Profane Love ” 
William D. Taylor’s Production of 
Arnold Bennett’s play in which 
Miss Ferguson appeared on the stage. 
Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“‘ Sentimental Tommy ” 
Directed by John S. Robertson. 
Roscoe “‘ Fatty ” Arbuckle in 
“ The Traveling Salesman ”’ 
A.screamingly funny presentation of 
James Forbes’ popular farce. 
Cosmopolitan production 
“ The Wild Goose ”’ 

By Gouverneur Morris. 
Thomas Meighan in 
“* White and Unmarried ” 

A whimsical, romantic comedy 
by John D. Swain. 

*“* Appearances,’’ by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production 
Made in England. With David Powell. 
Thomas H. Ince Special ‘‘The Bronze 
Bell’”’ by Louis Joseph Vance 
A thrilling melodrama on a gigantic 
scale. 

Douglas MacLean in ‘‘ One a Minute” 

hos. H. Ince production of 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 
Ethel Clayton in “Sham” 
By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner. 
George Melford’s production 
“ A Wise Fool ”’ 
Pv Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the northwest by the 
author and director,of ‘““Behold My 
Wife!”’ 
Cosmopolitan Production 
“ The Woman God Changed ” 
By Donn Byrne. 

Wallace Reid in ‘‘ Too Much Speed ” 
The ever popular star in another 
comedy novelty by Byron Morgaa. 
“ The Mystery Road ” 

A British production with David Powell 
From E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 
William A. Brady’s production “Life” 
By Thompson Buchanan 
From the melodrama wnich ran a year 
at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Dorothy Dalton in “‘ behind Masks’’, 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
“* Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 
Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“ The Great Moment ” 
Specially written for the star by the 
author of ‘“‘ Three Weeks.” 
William deMille’s ““TheLost Romance’”’ 
By Edward Knoblock. 
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IS THE YOUNGER GENERATION IN PERIL? 


S “THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL,” with all that she stands 
for in sweetness, modesty, and innocence, in danger of be- 
coming extinct? Or was she really no better nor worse 

than the “ up-to-date’? girl—wh0d, in turn, will become ‘the old- 
fashioned girl” Is it even possible, as a 
small but impressive 


to a later generation? 
minority 


modes in dressing, dancing, and social intercourse,’’ as an Eastern 
college paper phrases the question, ‘‘really mean that the present 
generation is less moral than the preceding one?’”’ The answers, 
as given by college and school authorities, religious editors, 
the editors of student magazines, and the general press seem 

to be fairly evenly divided be- 





would have us believe, that the 


tween attack and defense. It 





girl of to-day has certain new 
virtues of ‘‘frankness, 
seriousness of purpose,” 


sincerity, 
lives on 
a higher level of morality,” 
and is on the whole “ 
minded and clean-lived”’ 
her predecessors? 

Pope Benedict’s pro- 
nouncement against “‘ the present 
immodesty and extravagance in 


more clean- 
than 


From 


women’s dress,” to the widely 
copied protests of a Brown Uni- 
against 
girls who wear too few clothes 
petting,” 
the press of the world in general, 


versity student-editor 


and require too much * 


and of America in particular, is 
“the 


present relaxation of morals and 


having much to say about 


manners among young men and 


women.” College presidents, 
famous divines, prominent novel- 
and 
sociology have joined the con- 
Thus, Franklin H. 
Giddings, author and Professor of 


Sociology at Columbia 





ists, grave professors of 


troversy. 


Hardcastle, 


Copyrighted by Ella Jane 


“PROPER 


Univer- 
sity, emits a counterblast to the 
many indictments of present ¢on- This picture, 
ditions in the perhaps extreme Dress, 


that 





pronouncement ** whether 





AND 


under the title ‘‘ Proper and 
has been widely circulated by the Y. W. 


educational campaign against certain modern tendencies. 


has been called the most ttvo- 
sided question of the hour. 

In the midst of the discussion, 
pro and con, a good deal is 
being done to check the ten- 
dency toward laxity among boys 
and gins of high-school age, 
where, in the belief of many ob- 
servers, the greatest danger, or 
the only real danger, lies. We 
are reminded that supervision is 
always necessary here, and even 
30 convinced a champion of mod- 
ern ideas in manners and morals 
as the New York Morning Tele- 
graph is stirred to protests by 
a report from Chicago that co- 
educational institutions in Minois 
will not be responsible for the 
moral conduct of their 
The Telegraph objects: 


girls. 


‘Girls, when away from home, 
should not be thrown upon 
their own resources at an age 
when their judgment is unripe 
and their ability to steer their 
own course at best undeveloped. 
We are further informed that 
hereafter college dances will be 
unchaperoned and that  self- 
reliance will be preached instead. 
This may make it easy on the 
deans of women, but it also may 





IMPROPER.” 


Improper Way to 
C. A, in its 








girls wear their skirts long or short 

makes as much difference as whether a man parts his hair in the 
middle or on the side.”” He concludes that “ 
lower than it was in the days of our mothers or our grandmothers, 
or even in the days of our great-grandmothers.”” The Professor 
does not question, however, the generally exprest opinion that the 
young people of to-day live in a more ‘‘free-and-easy”’ social 
atmosphere than surroundd thei' mothers. ‘‘We can’t have 
anything without having too much of it,” said William James,’and 
Alexander Black, the novelist, quotes his philosophy in admitting 
that, in specific times and places, we may be having ‘ 
of this relaxation. The point of greatest disagreement comes 
up with the question of morality in general. ‘‘Do modern 


our moral tone is no 


” 


” 


‘too much’”’ 


result disastrously in particular 
cases. Parents will hesitate before committing their daughters 
to institutions which, in striving to be up to date, have over- 
looked one of the most obvious truths in nature.” 

Aside from the usual protective measures, however, a number 
of organizations are unusuaHy active on the ground that there 
is an unusual amount of immodest dressing and conduct. The 
Y. W. C. A. is conducting a national campaign among high- 
school girls. The following questionnaire is being sent to the 
members of the High-School Girl Reserves throughout the 


country: 


‘Have you kept the recommendation concerning the simple 
form of dress? 











10 


* What do you consider violations of a sensible hair-dress? 

“ How prevalent are georgette waists in your school? 

“What do you consider the standard regarding cosmeties for 
high-school girls, in school and outside of school? 

“* What do you consider an ideal wardrobe for a high-school girl? 

“Ts there much powdering in public by high-school girls? 

“What do you consider a standard for conduct on the street 
for Girl Reserves? 

“* What do you think is the proper evening dress for high-school 
girls? 

“ Do you think that the use of perfume is appropriate for a high- 
school girl? 

“Do you approve of socks for girls in high school?” 


The Y. W. C. A. is also, through its press department, supply- 
ing newspapers with material which appears under such sug- 
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progress to report.” It is conducting a series of meetings for 
girls throughout the country, to discuss the problem of ‘“‘ uphold- 
ing standards.”’ The Catholic Archbishop of the Ohio diocese 
has issued a warning against the ‘‘toddle” and ‘‘shimmy” and 
also against ‘‘bare female shoulders.’’ A bill which has passed 
both the New York Assembly and Senate gives the Com- 
missioner of Licenses in New York the right to act as a censor 
of dances. In a number of State legislatures, bills have been 
introduced aiming at regulation of women’s dress, reports the 
New York American: 


“In Utah a statute providing fine and imprisonment for 
those who wear on the streets skirts higher than three inches 
above the ankle is pending. The Philadelphia ‘moral gown,’ 

with its seven and a half inches 
of ‘see level,’ as one visitor 





ealled it, would cease to be moral 





igre ties THE SUBURBS 
Fa: THE BEST CLUBS 








in Utah if this law goes through. 

**A bill is before: the Virginia 
legislature which would raise the 
décolletage—front and back. It 
provides that no woman shall 
be permitted to wear a shirt- 
waist or evening gown display- 
ing more than three inches of 
her throat. She must not have 
skirts higher than four inches 
above the ground or any gar- 
ment of ‘diaphanous material.’ 

**Tn Ohio a bill has been draft- 
ed prescribing that no décolleté 
shall be more than two inches 
in depth and that no garment 
composed of any transparent 
material shall be sold, nor any 
‘garment which unduly displays 
or accentuates the lines of the 
female figure.’ 

***And no female over four- 
teen years of age,’ says this 
same measure, ‘shall wear a 
skirt which does not reach to 





DOWN EAST 





By Graham Simmons, in the London ** Bystander.’ 





HOW THE FOX-TROT IS DANCED IN LONDON. 


Mr. Simmons states that these various styles of the fox-trot ‘“‘may be taken as more or less official.”’ 


that part of the foot known as 
the instep.’ 

‘Similar legislation, differing 
only in the inches above the 








gestive head-lines as ‘‘Working Girls Responsive to Modesty 
Appeal’’; “‘High Heels Losing Ground Even in France”; and 
“Tt Isn’t What the Girl Does; It’s Just the Way She Does It.” 
Photographs, pointing morals in dress and conduct, are also 
supplied. In the descriptive matter accompanying one of 
these, printed in the New York Evening World, Tur Dicestr 
receives the following more or less complimentary notice: 


“‘The girl on the right is really reading. She is demure and 
reserved, strictly minding her own business. Please note Tux 
Literary Digxst, enough to frighten any man away!” 


In another case, we are informed by a member of the faculty 
of Leland Stanford University, Tur Dicest played a part in 
establishing modern standards of conduct. He writes: 

“Dr. D. S., of ———— University, was sending his daughter 
across the country to attend Stanford University, which is his 
Alma Mater, and had very carefully instructed her not to take 
up with any strange people, particularly men, on her journey. 
The first letter received from the young lady spoke in glowing 
terms of a man she had met on the train. When her father 
upbraided her for disregarding his injunction in the matter of 
taking up with strange men and wanted her to explain why she 
did it, she replied, ‘Why, daddy, I saw him reading Tue 
Literary Digest, and I knew he was all right.’ The explana- 
tion was accepted as valid.” 


Returning to more serious phases of the question, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Episcopal Church has entered upon a nation- 
wide campaign, reports the New York Times, and it has “definite 


ground and the inches below 
the neck, has been offered in 
New’ Jersey, South Carolina, Kansas, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
a full dozen other States. 

“From the three bills actually cited it would seem that, were 
these to become laws, the dress with its four-inch-high skirt 
which would be moral in Virginia would be immodest in Utah, 
while both the Utah and Virginia skirts would be wicked enough 
in Ohio to make their wearers subject to fine or imprisonment. 
Undoubtedly, other State laws would add to this confusion, and 
therefore a standardization acceptable to all is something that 
might ultimately be weleomed by women.” 

In Philadelphia a Dress-Reform Committee of prominent 
citizens decided to attack the problem in a businesslike way, 
and settle from the mouths of the critics themselves, once and 
for all, just what is immodest dress. A questionnaire was sent 
to 1,160 clergymen of all denominations in and near Philadelphia. 
Replies were received from them all, but examination, we are 
told, revealed that the clergy ‘“‘were absolutely at odds them- 
There was far from a unanimous verdict even on the 
preliminary query as to whether the modern extreme styles are 


selves. 
harmful to the morals of the wearers and to masculine observers.” 
The Dress Committee adopted the device of striking an average 
of the answers and building a dress upon these averages, after 
submitting specifications and sketches to the clergymen. The 
design, reproduced on the next page, was accepted by the 
majority, ‘“‘altho there still remained two fairly strong minority 
parties, one of which thought the dress was not yet conservative 
enough, while the other thought it was too conservative.’ 

Denunciation and defense center more specially, however, 


> 
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The picture in the center shows the 
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WILL THIS SUMMER’S DRESSES BE EVEN MORE DEMURE THAN THE “MORAL GOWN"? 


“moral gown”’ designed by Philadelphia clergymen representing fifteen denominations. 
on either side are advance summer models reproduced from Saison Parisienne, a semiannual Paris fashion journal published simultaneously 
in Paris, London, Vienna, Brussels, and New York. 














The groups 








about modern dances and the conditions that surround the as- 
sociations of boys and girls at these affairs. Conditions are 
‘“‘ appalling,” declares one critic who may be expected to speak 
with authority, a dean of women in a Midwestern college. 
‘There is nothing wrong with the girl of to-day,”’ insists another 
dean of women, also stationed at a Midwestern college, and 
speaking on the basis of a wide acquaintance with practically 
the same set of conditions, It is the perennial case of the 
“‘youngsters versus the oldsters,’’ a Princeton College wit re- 
marks, but the line-up of opinion somewhat disarranges his idea, 
for many “oldsters’”’ are found championing the new and 
freer ways of the present generation, while numerous uncom- 
promising enemies of the modern dance, abbreviated clothes, 
and ‘‘relaxed morals and manners”’ are to be found among those 
Tue Dicest, 
by way of gathering national sentiment on the whole question, 
lately addrest a circular letter to the 


whose years classify them with the youngsters. 


are not. Fifteen of the replies in this 
category are difficult to classify, unless the writers be placed with 
the defenders of modernity on the ground that they do not 
consider present conditions worse than usual. Allowance must 
be made in these replies for a considerable number of editors of 
denominations which oppose dancing in*any form. In forty- 
two of the colleges whose presidents replied, dancing is pro- 
hibited. Of the total number of replies received, counting out 
those religious editors who condemn dancing per se, without 
expressing any opinion as to the present conditions, counting 


who believe that we 


out also the college professors who reply merely that dancing is 
prohibited in their institutions, the writers divide on the question 
in the order of 130 to 102, the first figure representing those who 
believe that we are in the midst of a dangerous moral decline, 
especially as it affects the younger generation. Including all 
the opponents of dancing, the figures would stand 202 to 102. 
The material supplied by the religious 





religious editors of the country, to the 
presidents of colleges and universities, The 
college papers, 
the 


which have 


and to the editors of 


asking for their opinions upon 
”? 


charges of “lax standards 
been freely made throughout the coun- 





try, and for remedial suggestions, in case 


views of 
press of all faiths on this prob- 
lem will appear in our Relig- 
ious Department next week. 


press has been kept separate, and will be 
treated in a special article next week.’ 
The other material is treated here. 


the religious 
. STUDENT-EDITORS TO THE ATTACK 


Dividing the replies roughly into those 
which attack and ‘those which defend 








conditions seemed to demand remedies. 

These replies have been correlated with material on the same 
subject collected from and magazines in Tue 
DiceEst office. 


The comment, as received from religious editors, editors of 


newspapers 


student papers, and college deans. and presidents, shows a sur- 
prizingly even division of opinion between those who believe that 
conditions are unusually bad and those who believe that they are 
The editors of college papers, themselves distinctly to be 
classed with the youngsters, show a larger proportion of ‘moral 


not. 


” 


alarmists,”’ as one of their number calls the reformist element, 
than do the presidents and deans of colleges. 
55 eollege-student editors believe that conditions are unusually 
bad as against 38 who believe that they are not. Of the college 
presidents and deans, the proportion stands 52 against 43. The 
religious press, as might have been expected, shows a larger 
ratio of condemnation. Fifty-three religious editors believe we 
are having something like an immorality wave, as against six 


In round numbers, 





modern manners and morals, the stu- 
dent-editors of the country, most of them young men, are found to 
furnish quite as severe an indictment as is presented by their 
elders. The defense, while not numerically so well represented, is 
strongly presented by student-editors chiefly representing the 
larger colleges. The attack, which will be presented first, 
comes almost entirely from the smaller institutions. This, of 
course, raises the old question whether the big or the little college 
has the more brains and character, which is another story: 
The Hobart College Herald (Geneva, N. Y.) sums up the argu- 
ments of many of the attackers in this thoughtful fashion: 


“‘The outstanding objection to the modern dance is that it is 
immodest and lacking in grace. It is not based on the natural 
and harmless instinct for rhythm, but on a craving for abnormal 
excitement. 

‘‘And what is it leading to? The dance in its process of its 
degradation has passed from slight impropriety to indecency, 
and. now threatens to become brazenly shameless. From 
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graceful coordination of movement it has become a syncopated 
embrace. 

“Even the most callous devotee of modern dancing can not 
think with unconcern of the danger involved in any further 
excess. For American morals have undoubtedly degenerated 
with the dance. 

“It can not be denied that many who indulge in modern 
dancing do not realize the nature of the incentive which leads 
them to do so. They like to dance; it becomes a habit, a fasci- 
nating obsession. Continual debauches of highly emotional 
character weaken the moral fiber. When a newer and more 
daring dance is introduced it is immediately accepted without 
question. 

“Were this thoughtless immodesty restricted to the ball- 
room the danger would be great enough, but it is unconsciously 
carried into every-day life. Truly, then, it is imperative that 
a remedy be sought to arrest the development of the modern 
dance before this perilous state gets beyond control.” 


In spite of the gallant remark of the Michigan Agricultural 
College Holcad, in an editorial entitled ‘‘Haven’t We Gone a 
Bit too Far?” that ‘‘the men are just as much to blame as the 
girls,” a great many student-editors, mostly, as one of them 
points out, men, avail themselves of the Adamic tradition to 
point an accusing finger. From the New York University News 
we quote the following: 


“‘Overlooking the physiological aspects of women’s clothing, 
there is a strong moral aspect to this laxity of dress. When 
every dancing step discloses the entire contour of the dancer, 
it is small wonder that moralists are becoming alarmed. The 
materials, also, from which women’s evening dresses are made are 
generally of transparent cobweb. There is a minimum of clothes 
and a maximum of cosmetics, head-decorations, fans, and 
jewelry. It is, indeed, an alarming situation when our twentieth- 
century débutante comes out arrayed like a South Sea Island 


savage.” 


The editor of the Nebraska Awgwan assures us that he approves 
of Tue Dicsst’s “‘attempt to make thi$ world safe for mas- 
culinity,” and adds his own comment thus: 


“Dress reform is sorely needed. This cry has never seemed to 
materially affect the kind and cut of modern feminine toggery 
except for the worse. Modesty has given away to daring, 
beauty to undisguised attempts to exhibit charms, and form has 
been supplanted by shape. 

““The hobble skirt, slit skirt, and décolleté waist of the short 
long-ago brought a ery for dress reform. What have the re- 
formers to say about the modern knee-length, kid-glove-fitting 
gown, with abbreviated top and bottom, to say nothing of the 
short-sleeved or sleeveless waists which accompany these modern 
‘creations.’ The bathing girl of to-day is merely a foresight of 
the average girl of to-morrow, it would seem, from the trend of 
modern feminism toward elimination of essential apparel.” 


some of. the 
There 


is nothing of grace in them, and such dances serve as an exeuse 


The University of Maryland Review finds 


dances ‘“‘mere animal exhibitions of agility and feeling. 


for actions that would be severely censored anywhere but on 
the modern floor.” The Mercer University Cluster 
considers that ‘the young people who take part in them ean not 
fail to lose their fine sense of decency and propriety. No boy 
who has high ideals would allow his sister to take part where such 
dances are tolerated.” The Round Up, of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, believes that dancing 
such as is being done there “will lead to certain degeneration 
of decent society, and it is our understanding that this part of 
the country is no worse than any other.”’ The writer objects 
further: 


dance 


“To glide gracefully over a floor, keeping time to the rhythm 
and harmony of music, is a pleasant recreation and is pleasing 
to witness, but to jig and hop around like a chicken on a red-hot 
stove, at the same time shaking the body until it quivers like 
a disturbed glass of jell-o, is not only tremendously suggestive 
but is an offense against common decency that would not be 
permitted in a semirespectable road-house.”’ 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE NEW PARTITION OF AFRICA 
(j= VAST HOLDINGS IN AFRICA 


have 

fallen, under mandates, to the two strongest nations of 

the victorious Allies. Southwest Africa, 
German Southwest Africa, a huge, thinly populated district of 
322,250 square miles, goes to the British dependency, the 
Union of South Africa, and the other territories, a total of some 
608,000 square miles, with an estimated population of 13,335,600 
in 1913, according to ‘‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’’ for that 
year, are allocated directly to England and France. Germany, 
the last of the European Powers to acquire African territory 
when it was being parceled out among the nations of Europe, is 
the first to be forced out of the continent, with England as her 
ehief inheritor. Numerous British authorities have alleged, 
in the last twenty years of Germany’s penetration in Africa, that 
her interest lay not so much in obtaining commercial and 
colonial advantages as in establishing military 
stones’’ on the way to India. According to figures collected in” 
1911, the total imports from the German colonies into Germany 
amounted to only about $10,000,000 in that year, with exports of 
a few millions more, a decrease of a million and a half dollars 
in imports from the preceding year. ‘‘One of the little-known 
results of the world-war,” a writer in Current History points out, 
is the American commercial penetration in Africa. Even tho 
this country controls no territory, our commercial hold is 
shown by the growth of trade, amounting to $47,000,000 in 
1914 and to $325,000,000 in 1920.. The writer explains: 


formerly 


‘ 


‘stepping- 


*‘With the opening of the war, German trade was absolutely 
eut off and British and French manufacturers were too busily 
oceupied with supplying government needs to give close attention 
to African markets. In South Africa alone American imports, 
which in 1914 were $25,000,000, reached $54,000,000 in 1916, 
$98,000,000 by 1919, and $165,000,000 in 1920.” 


A comparison of the map of Africa in 1800 with that of 1914 
“contains both the history of its extended exploration and the 
elaborate process, comprest mainly into the period from 1800 
to 1914, by which the vast continer: has been parceled out” 
between European states. “‘A map of Africa of 1800,” the 
authority quoted, (‘‘An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe from 
1789 to 1914,” by C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew, 
Oxford University Press, London), goes on: 


“represents a fringe of European settlements and trading 
stations: French, Duteh, and British at Senegal and on the 
Gold Coast, Portuguese from Calabar to Cape Negro, Dutch 
and British at the Cape of Good Hope and in Natal, Portuguese 
along the Mozambique channel and from Cape Delgado to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, unoccupied by any European power 
even on the coast fringes, while the remaining nine-tenths of the 
interior form a vast area, unknown, unexplored, and repre- 
sented by a significant blank or dotted with hypothetical names.” 


The discovery of the source and character of the four great 
rivers, the Nile, the Niger, the Kongo, and the Zambesi, ‘‘ made 
the continent ripe for distribution under the competitive pressure 
of an expanding Europe, the major states of which were seeking 
for areas of commercial importance or for strategical positions 
to strengthen dominions or territories acquired elsewhere.” 
The authorities quoted justify the partition of the wild and un- 
developed country on the general ground that— 


‘*Between ‘commercial penetration’ and political control 
there is no satisfactory half-way stage, and indirect political 
control by an irresponsible financial or commercial syndicate or 
company is far more dangerous and harmful than the direct 
political control of a state, responsible for its actions, whose 
contracts can be made a part of the public law, in the mainte- 
nance of which all civilized communities have an interest... . 
The perfectibility of mankind may be an academic superstition 
or a philosophic chimera, but experience has shown that as a 
working hypothesis of government, particularly in the relations 
of the white to subject races, it can achieve remarkable results 
both for\the governors and the governed.” 


‘ 
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From the New York ** Evening Post."’ 


TWO AREAS——CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


WHY GERMANY MUST PAY 


HE WAR THAT GERMANY BEGAN AND LOST 

cost the Allies, according to a recent estimate, the 

stupendous total of 4$177,000,000,000. The Repara- 
tions Commission has named a principal sum of about $32,000,- 
000,000 as the damages for which reparation by Germany 
is due under the Treaty of Versailles. The Supreme Council of 
the Allies, sitting at Paris in January, placed the amount to be 
paid by Germany at a present value of $21,000,006-000, which, 
when paid with interest and in instalments covering forty-two 
years, would amount to about $55,000,000,000;. and in addition 
the Council called upon Germany to pay a sum equal to 12 per 
cent. of her exports for the same period. Germany, protesting 
her inability to pay any such. sum, countered with proposals 
that were promptly rejected by the Allies as ridiculous and 
dishonest, and for months the newspapers of this country, with 
those of the other nations of the world, have been discussing the 
baffling question of the extent to which it lies in Germany’s 
power to make reparation for the evil she wrought. Out of 
the confusion and cross-currents of these discussions emerge 
two assertions of peculiar interest to Americans: That France 
must go bankrupt if Germany fails to deliver the sum demanded, 
and that the United States has, indirectly, a heavier financial 
stake in the German reparation payments than any other nation. 

“Germany must pay or France is ruined,” declares the Rich- 
mond News Leader, which adds: 

“Tf Germany pay, she may be ruined, to be sure; but after 
the events of 1914-18 that will be regarded as far less regret- 
table than that France shall be thrown into national bankruptcy. 
Practically, the only point on which judgment honestly can be 
divided is whether the detailed program France proposes to 
follow may not increase rather than reduce the difficulties in the 
way of collecting the indemnity. Even upon that Americans 
should not be too dogmatic: France has studied Germany for 
sixty years and knows far better than do other countries the 


character of the treatment that will bring Germany to her 
senses.” 


In the course of an editorial headed ‘“‘The Case for France,” 
the New York Evening Mail says: 


““During recent months this country has been deluged with 
German propaganda against France, which for a time seemed to 
be meeting with success. But, as happened frequently in the 


early years of the war, German arrogance came in to destroy 
what German subtlety had built up. The innate contempt 
which Germany has for every other nation’s intelligence could 
not be supprest. It broke out in such affairs as the ‘horrors-on- 
the-Rhine’ meeting and in the trickery of the reparations pro- 
posals. Even the eyes of some of our soft-hearted and soft- 
headed radicals were opened to the fact that the so-called German 
republic was little better than the old junkery masquerading in a 
red cap. 

“We still hear, however, that France’s attitude on reparations 
is caused by nothing less than a purpose to restore the old 
Napoleonic military domination of Europe. There are fools 
and jingoes in France as elsewhere, and no doubt some of them 
indulge in this dream. But it is in nowise necessary to postulate 
this chauvinism of the majority of the French people in order to 
explain their determination to keep ‘a rendezvous’ with Ger- 
many unless the latter agrees to pay up. 

“‘The plain fact is that France must have the reparations she 
has asked for, and have them quickly, or face bankruptey. She 
has been foreed to issue all sorts of loans in order to keep the 
work of reconstruction going, for in spite of what Dr. Simons had 
the audacity to tell our own Government, France has been ac- 
complishing a great deal toward the restoration of her normal 
life. 

“Yet with every loan further reducing the value of her cur- 
rency, with her richest districts still staggering from the wounds 
inflicted by Germany, she has seen the latter country, which 
felt no invader’s hand save in East Prussia, steadily regaining 
her old industrial position. 

“The one outstanding fact that makes France believe Ger- 
many can pay more than she is willing to admit is that while the 
average German now pays only 12 per cent. of his income in 
taxes, the average Frenchman pays no less than 18 per cent. of 
his. Any conception of reparations which would continue such 
a state of thiff®s would have to be predicated on the theory that 
it was Germany and not France which won the war.” 


The total cost of the war to France, according to a statement 
given by the French Foreign Office to a Paris representative of 
the New York World, amounts to 500,000,000,000 frances. And 
in a Paris dispatch from Edwin L. James to the New York 
Times we read: 


“The French Treasury is almost broke. Why is the French 
Treasury almost broke? Because it has paid out 40,000,000,000 
frances to reconstruct the regions devastated through the German 
invasion. For this work which Germany is pledged to pay, 
France, the victim, has expended a sum equal to $3,000,000,000 
gold. Germany, the aggressor, has paid practically nothing.” 


Many billions of frances are still needed for reconstruction in the 
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war-devastated area, we are told, and the work will require 
many years for completion. ‘‘The primary point before the world 
is the compensation of France,” declares the Chicago Tribune, 
which adds significantly: 


“There is little doubt that Germany even now is coming back 
industrially and commercially. She is underselling English, 
Danish, Dutch, Scandinavian, Spanish, and American manu- 
facturers in many lines in their home markets even now. Doubt- 
less, if the world markets were open to the German trade without 
restriction Germany would gladly pay all the cash indemnity 
asked, and more. 

‘‘We must not lose sight of the fact that Germany was prop- 
erly defeated in a war of aggression and ought to pay the 
penalty. Even so the victors in that war wili have paid enough 
and more than enough.” 


A moral obligation rests on the United States, declares the 
New York Tribune, ‘“‘not to countenance a policy which means 
that the well-roofed German shall live comfortably while his 
victim, the unroofed Frenchman, is exposed to the fury of the 
elements’’; and the same paper adds: 


‘A financial interest concerns us, for Germany’s payment of 
her debt will enable Europe to discharge her debt to us; a political 
consideration weighs with us, for if Germany successfully avoids 
the consequences of her great raid we may expect a raid to be 
made against us. 

“Thus, what is needed in the reparation matter is not argu- 
ment but action.” 


_ Senator Spencer recently cited in Congress statistics to prove 
that the United States had invested financially in the war more 
heavily than any other of the Allies. And in the New York 
Herald Frank H. Simonds writes: 


‘*Kurope owes America some $LL,000,000,000 in loans, which 
will amount to $12 000 before any payment begins. 
The United States has indicated that it will not cancel these 
Allied loans. But the chief source, the basic security for the 
loans, is the German reparations account. ...... 

‘If the United States insisted thatGermany should be treated 
gently and generously, that her capacity for payment should 
be gravely considered, could the United States consistently dis- 
play toward her recent Allies of the war a more, exacting spirit 
than she permitted them to show toward Germany, recently 
the common enemy? Not enough attention has been paid in 
this country to the circumstance of our own loans to Europe. 
The larger the reduction in the sum total of German reparations, 
provided the final figure does not fall below the sum of our loans, 
the better becomes our security for our loans. Thus in reality 
we are not a disinterested but the most interested party in the 
whole German reparations discussion, because we have a larger 
sum at stake than any one else.” 


Mr. Simonds goes on to say: 


‘Both the United States and Great Britain are vitally in- 
terested in closing up the German dispute and in restoring the 
German market for their own trade. But both the United States 
and Great Britain hold France to pay very large war loans and 
they can not successfully undertake to persuade France to re- 
duce her bill against Germany while insisting that she pay them 
every centime which she has borrowed from them. 

‘*‘In the last analysis, France is not going to make concessions 
which will materially reduce her own reparations claims while 
the sole or the major benefit will fall to the British and Amer- 
ican nations and the whole burden will fall upon her own treasury. 
But if France sets out to collect her bill by employing her armies, 
as she can, the process will work very great hardship both to the 
United States and to Great Britain. If the whole question were 
sent to another international conference no useful result would 
be attained unless the United States and Great Britain were 
prepared to forego some of their claims against France to balance 
French reductions of claims against Germany. Nor would 
anything be accomplished that way in restoring order perma- 
nently and avoiding new crises, unless the British and the 
American governments agreed to assist France in making Ger- 
many pay the reduced sum.” 


As to Germany’s ability to pay, Mr. Simonds continues: 


‘*Many experts, including some American, believe that Ger- 


many can pay $56,000,000,000 in forty-two years, which, as | 
have emphasized above, represents a present or capital value 
of $21,000,000,000. At least their evidence is as good as that 
presented by the champions of the Germans and by the Ger- 
mans themselves.” 


To the 
Lauzanne, editor of the Paris 
American Review: 


question, “‘Can Germany Pay?” Mr. Stephane 


Matin, replies in The North 


“Yes. “Germany can pay, on condition that she be not al- 
lowed to make any camouflage in her budget; on condition that 








Nobody thought it possible that the Germans could involve the 
whole world in war on such a flimsy pretext. 
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And it seemed absolutely impossible that they would invade a neutral 
country and shoot down non-combatants without trial. 

















And that they should wantonly saw down orchards seems just as 
impossible as the 70-mile gun and the sinking of the Lusitania 

















Copyrighted by the New York ** Tribune,’’ Inc. 
So naturally we have grown to expect a good deal of them 


THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
Darling in the New York Tribune 


DOING 











she be not permitted to spend four billions of marks for her 
Army and Navy; on condition that she be not allowed to increase 
tenfold the number of her officials and to double the number of 
her postmen and of her railroad men; on condition that she be 
not allowed to spend one billion marks on new constructions, 
on condition that she be not allowed to let her debts toward 
her own people pass before her debt to the unfortunate foreigners 
whom she has robbed, ruined, pillaged, and murdered; on condi- 
tion that the Krupp firm pays a part of its scandalous profits 
to the victims of the war; on condition that the Germans drink 
less champagne, bet less at the races, and work a little more. 
Yes, Germany can pay on condition that she be made to pay. 
“It is not only in the interest of France alone that Germany 
should pay, it is in the interest of the whole world, because it is 
the interest of peace. If Germany pays for her war, she will 
prove once for all that it is not worth while to make war.” 
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TAXES TO BE SHIFTED, NOT LIFTED 


S ANDREW MELLON IS NOT A MAGICIAN and can 
not conjure up a Treasury surplus where one does not 
exist, or suddenly bring to view any miraculous source 

of revenue to take the heavy burden of government expenses 
from the taxpayers’ shoulders, the press find nothing sensational 
in the letter the Secretary of the Treasury writes to Congressman 
Fordney and Senator Penrose to tell what he thinks should be 
done about tax revision. The Republican leader in the House 
of Representatives has, indeed, promised that there will be a 
‘lifting, not a shifting,’’ of the tax burden, at least so the news- 
papers quote him. But the New York World can find nothing 
to justify any such hope in Secretary Melion’s letter. _In fact, 
it remarks, ‘“‘the upshot of the whole plan is that the net tax 
burden upon labor and indus- 


from making about specific taxation measures brings out dif- 
ferences of opinion, there is only commendation for his emphatic 
insistence upon greater thrift at Washington. Our Govern- 
ment is spending, for the fiscal year ending with June next, no 
less than $5,000,000,000, on the basis of actual expenditures up 
till April 1. According to the latest estimates, ordinary ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year of 1922, including interest on the 
public debt, will be over $4,000,000,000. ‘‘The nation can not 
continue to spend at this shocking rate,” 
of the Treasury in his letter to the financial leaders in Congress. 


declares the Secretary 


“The nation’s finances are sound and its credit is the best in the 
world, but it can not afford reckless or wasteful expenditure. 
New or enlarged expenditures can not be financed without in- 
ereased taxes or new loans. Expenditures should not even be 
permitted to continue at the present rate.” 

Besides meeting the regular 





try will remain as it is. That 


running expenses of the Gov- 





been deseribed by the Presi- 
dent as ‘unbearable.’ And 
nothing is here brought into 
sight to make it more bearable 
by a single dollar.” But Presi- 
dent Harding’s Marion Siar 
retorts that such criticism from 
Democrats is most disingen- 
uous. The Republicans ‘‘ open- 
ly declared in their platform 
that they had no hope of reduc- 
ing the amount of the burden 
in the near future.” They did 
promise to devise better meth- 
ods of taxation, and “this 
pledge they will keep.” Since 
the burden of taxation can only 
be shifted, business men and 
taxpayers generally would like 
to know as soon as possible 
what the shifts are to be, and 
it is for this reason that the 
Mellon letter is welcomed as 
“a simple, straightforward, and 





clear’’ presentation of the 
Administration’s conclusions 
about tax reform. The Demo- 


eratic Baltimore Sun concedes 








LIKE A BONE 

Out of total appropriations of approximately six billions of dollars 

it is proposed to spend some four billions for war purposes, divert- 
jng this immense sum from the arts of peace. 


—From The Dearborn Independent. 


ernment, the taxpayers have 
the principal and interest of 
the war debt to pay off. Mr. 
Mellon does not take up the 
question of a general refunding 
of the Liberty bonds. But 
there are floating debts and 
short-term obligations, includ- 
ing the Victory notes, which 
amount to something like $7,- 
500,000,000. The present Trea- 
sury. plan is to reduce about 
$1,000,000,000 of this in the 
next two years and then to 
refund the remainder of it 
“through successive issues of 
notes in convenient maturities 
extending over a period from 
1923 to 1928, when the Third 
Liberty Loan matures.’”’ The 
estimated Treasury surplus for 
the next two years will be ab- 





sorbed by certain minor fixt 
ae a ena current redemptions. So, Mr. 
; Mellon says, pointedly, ‘‘in the 
absence of drastic cuts in mili- 
tary and naval expenditures, 
there is almost no prospect, ac- 





cording to the estimates, of any 





that the Secretary’s proposals 
‘probably represent the best 
thought of the country on this subject at this time.”” Mr. Mellon 
would repeal the excess-profits tax and modify other taxes on 
corporations to make up for some of the revenue loss; he would 
reduce the higher income-tax surtax rates; he would get rid 
of certain minor miscellaneous taxes which so many people find 


’ 


a ‘“‘nuisance’’; and he woula impose new stamp taxes or a tax on 
motor-cars. What is excluded from the letter interests some 
editors almost as much as what is included, for, as the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press (Rep.) notes, the Secretary ‘“‘ignores the 
idea of a tax on sales entirely, and he says not a word about the 
soldiers’ bonus.” 

By refusing to indorse the sales tax, comments the New York 
Journal of Commerce, Secretary Mellon “probably condemns 
it to be permanently pigeonholed, especially in view of the 
large difference of opinion that has lately developed among 
business men who have been examining the question.’’ This, 
of course, pleases all the editorial opponents of the sales tax and 
saddens its friends or brings from them retorts like the Brooklyn 
Eagle’s, that, despite Mr. Mellon, ‘‘more will be heard about 
the sales tax.” 

While the recommendations the Secretary makes or refrains 


substantial available surplus 
even in the fiseal year of 1922.” That is, we can pay the Govern- 
ment’s debts which are due in the next few years only by spend- 
ing less money for battle-ships or other things, or by levying new 
taxes. In other words, ‘substantial cuts in current expendi- 
tures offer the only hope of effective relief in the tax burden.” 

In turning to the matter of tax revision, Mr. Mellon makes 
some general remarks on the troublesome character of the excess- 
profits tax and the harm this tax and the higher rates of income- 
tax surtaxes are doing to productive business. ‘‘An intelligent 
revision of these taxes should encourage production and in the 
long run increase rather than diminish the revenues.” Mr. 
Mellon gives the House and Senate committeemen somethng 
definite as a starting-point in framing their legislation by offering 
the following specific suggestions for tax reform: 

“1. Repeal the excess-profits tax, and make good the loss of 
revenue by means of a modified tax on corporate profits or a 
flat additional income tax upon corporations, and the repeal of 
the existing $2,000 exemption applicable to corporations, to 
yield an aggregate revenue of between $400,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000. The excess-profits tax is complex and difficult of ad- 
ministration, and is losing its productivity. It is estimated 
that for the taxable year 1921 it will yield about $450,000,000, 




















as against $2,500,000,000 in profits taxes for the taxable year 
1918, $1,320,000,090 for the taxable year 1919, and $750,000,000 
for the taxable year 1920. In fairness to other taxpayers, and 
in order to protect the revenues, however, the excess-profits 
tax must be replaced, not merely repealed, and should be re- 
placed by some other tax upon corporate profits. A flat addi- 
tional tax on corporate income would avoid determination of 
invested capital, would be simple of administration, and would 
be roughly adjusted to ability to pay. It is estimated that the 
combined yield to accrue during the taxable year 1921 from a 
tax of this character at the rate of 5 per cent..and the repeal of 
the $2,000 exemption would be about $400,000,000. 
“2. Readjust the income-tax 
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GEORGIA DECLARES WAR ON PEONAGE 
URTHER REVELATIONS OF PEONAGE in Georgia, 


together with numerous instances of negroes lynched, 
driven out of the county, or subjected to crutT treatment 

within the past two years, are furnished by the Governor of the 
State in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Negro in Georgia.” In the 
booklet Governor Dorsey indirectly mentions the Williams farm, 
where eleven negroes were murdered, and cites in all 135 cases 
where negroes have been mistreated by whites. In the opinion 
of the Macon Telegraph, ‘‘the 





rates to a maximum combined 
normal tax and surtax of 40 per 
cent. for the taxable year 1921, 
and of about 33 per cent. there- 
after, with a view to producing 
aggregate revenue substantially 
equivalent to the estimated re- 
ceipts from the income tax under 
existing law. This readjustment 
is recommended not because it 
will relieve the rich, but because 
the higher surtax rates have al- 
ready passed the collection-point. 
The higher rates constitute a bar 
to transactions involving turn- 
overs of securities and property, 
which with lower surtax rates 
would be accomplished and thus 
yield substantial new revenue to 
the Government. The total net 
income subject to the higher 
rates is rapiily dwindling, and 
funds which would otherwise be 
invested in productive enter- 
prise are being driven into fields 
which do not yield taxable in- 
come. oor 

**3. Retain the miscellaneous 
specific-sales taxes and excise 
taxes, including the transporta- 
tion tax, the tobacco taxes, the 
tax on admissions, and the 
capital-stock tax, but repeal the 
minor ‘nuisance’ taxes, such as 
the taxes on fountain drinks and 
the miscellaneous taxes levied 
under section 904 of the Revenue 
Act, which are difficult to en- 
force, relatively unproductive, 





TO 


RESTORE 


THE 


should continue “both 








RULE 


Governor Hugh M. Dorsey declares that if present conditions 

God and man would justly condemn 

Georgia more severely than God and man condemned Belgium 
and Leopold for the Kongo atrocities.”’ 


Governor has taken a 
and aggressive stand against law- 
lessness in Georgia; it is now 
up to the officials of the various 
couuvies to exhibit the fearless- 


proper 


ness that alone ic becoming in 
such matters.” Says Governor 


Dorsey in his indictment: 


“In some counties the negro 
is being driven out as tho he 
were a wild beast; in others he 
is being held as a slave. In 
other counties no negroes re- 
main. No -ffort has been made 
to collect the cases cited. If such 
an effort were made, I believe 
the number could be multiplied. 
In only two of the 135 cases 
cited is crime against white 
women involved. 

“Tf the conditions indicated 
by these charges should con- 
tinue, both God and man would 
justly condemn Georgia more 
severely than God and man 
have condemned Belgium and 
Leopold for the Kongo atrocities. 
But worse than that condemna- 
tion would be the continued toler- 
ation of such cruelties in Georgia. 

“The charges...came to 
me unsolicited. I have withheld 
the names of counties and indi- 
viduals because I do not desire 
to give harmful publicity to these 
counties, when I am convinced 


OF LAW IN GEORGTA. 








and unnecessarily vexatious. The 
repeal of these miscellaneous 
special taxes would, it is estimated, result in a loss of about 
$50,000,000 inrevenue. The transportation tax is objectionable, 
and I wish it were possible to recommend its repeal, but this 
tax produces revenue in the amount of about $330,000,000 a 
year and could not safely be repealed or reduced unless Congress 
is prepared to provide an acceptable substitute. The Treasury 
is not prepared to recommend at this time any general sales tax, 
particularly if a general sales tax were designed to supersede 
the highly productive special-sales taxes now in effect. 

“4. Impose sufficient new or additional taxes of wide applica- 
tion, such as increased stamp taxes or a license tax on the use of 
automobiles, to bring the total revenues from internal taxes, after 
making the changes above suggested, to about $4,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal years 1922 and 1923.” 


In conclusion, Secretary Mellon suggests that it might be ad- 
visable to take action by statute, or by constitutional amend- 
ment where necessary, to restrict further issues of tax-exempt 
securities. Mr. Mellon understands there are now outstanding 
some $10,000,000,000 of fully tax-exempt securities. He says: 

“The existence of this mass of exempt securities constitutes 
an economic evil of the first magnitude. The continued issue of 
tax-exempt securities encourages the growth of public indebted- 
ness and tends to divert capital from productive enterprise. 
Even tho the exemptions of outstanding securities can not be 
disturbed, it is important that future issues be controlled or 
prohibited by mutual consent of the State and Federal 
governments.” 





that, even in those counties where 
the outrages are said to have oc- 
curred, the better element regret them. I believe that the better 
element in those counties and in the whole State, who consti- 
tute the majority of our people, will condemn such conditions 
and take the steps necessary to correct them when they see and 
realize the staggering total of such cases, which, while seemingly 
confined to a small minority of our counties, yet bring disgrace 
and obloquy upon our State as a whole and upon the entire 
Southern people. The investigation and the suggestion of a 
remedy should come from Georgians and not from outsiders.” 


In the past, notes the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, ‘‘the difficulty 
of apprehending mob members has encouraged the barbaric 
custom of burning or hanging negroes without trial by jury.” 
Georgia, which, according to the 1920 census, has a population 
of 1,689,114 whites and 1,206,365 negroes, has been résponsible 
for a larger number of lynchings than any other State, we are 
told. ‘‘But when the leading lights of a community are forced 
to go before juries for leading or aiding mobs bent on private 
vengeance, these depredations against the law will in time lose 
much of their glamor,” believes The Citizen. As an example of 
“Georgia justice,” the Atlanta Journal points to “the expedition 
and orderliness with which the (Williams) ‘Death.Farm’ murder 
case was carried from indictment to a verdict (of guilty) within 
little more than a fortnight.” In order to stamp out peonage 
in Georgia, and secure justice for the negro, Governor Dorsey 
makes these recommendations: 
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‘1. Publicity—namely, the careful gathering and investiga- 
tion by Georgians, and not by outsiders, of facts as to the treat- 
ment of the negro throughout the State and the publication of 
these facts to the people of Georgia. 

“2. An organized campaign by the churches to place in every 
section of Georgia a sufficient number of Sunday-schools and 
churches, where, in their separate places of worship, the young 
and old of both races will learn from suitable teachers the Gospel 
of justice, merey, and mutual forbearance for all. 

“3. Compulsory education for both races. 

“4. The organization of State committees on race relations, 
one committee composed of leading white citizens, another of 
leaders among the negroes, and local committees made up in 
the same manner in each county of the State, the committees to 
confer together when necessary concerning matters vital to the 
welfare of both races.” ; 


As an indication of the support the Governor is receiving in his 
campaign, we find in the Macon Telegraph that— 


“‘A new aggressiveness has arisen in Georgia—or should it be 
said a keener conscience?—and many Georgians are of the opin- 
ion that a house-cleaning is in order. There are quite a number 
of folks that reside between the Florida and Tennessee bound- 


aries and betwixt the Chattahoochee River and the Atlantic 
that came from Missouri—and will have to be shown. 

‘Every sheriff in every county of Georgia in which unsavory 
conditions exist, who does not energetically do his duty and 
stand upon his honor like a he-man, stands indicted of a grave 
offense indeed—of not keeping faith with the people who have 
placed upon him the sacred robe of office.” 


An end must be put to 


” 


“One thing is absolutely certain: 
conditions that have existed in Georgia, 
Constitution, and the Birmingham Age-Herald agrees that ‘‘the 
State and Federal authorities should not stop until this bar- 
barous practise is broken up. Furthermore, if it prevails in 
other parts of the South, as is not unlikely, it should be stamped 


maintains the Atlanta 


” 


out. *‘Georgia now has an opportunity to do something for 
herself, for the South, and for the nation,’ points out the Nash- 
ville Banner, ‘‘and it is to be expected that she will measure 
fully up to it.” As the Little Rock Arkansas Democrat sees it, 
“‘Georgia must now purge herself of such shameful conditions, 
and show the world just how exceptional they are, through the 
speedy conviction and punishment of every guilty white man.” 





TOPICS 


Yap is surrounded by water, most of it hot.— Nashville Tennessean. 

KEEP the home-brewed out of the home brood’s reach.—Boston Herald. 

GERMANY has become one of the balkin’ states.—Nashville Tennessean. 

Russta has her uses. Big Bill Haywood has gone there.— Washington 
Post. 

America’s foreign relations seem to be all poor relations.—Columbia 
Record. ° 

More normalcy. 
Tennessean. 

Let’s hope the wave of price-cutting is one of those “‘ permanent waves.”’ 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 

GERMANY seems willing to pay in installments, with the accent on the 
stall— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Europe seems to think that America should always stand a loan.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

GERMANY can wind up the Allied watch on the Rhine only with a golden 
key.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

It’s getting harder and harder to think up some excuse for viewing Japan 
‘with alarm.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Connie Mack’s team is in eighth place.—Nashville 


Ir the universe is finite, as Einstein asserts, why don’t they always find 
those balls ““Babe”’ Ruth knocks out of 


IN BRIEF 


GERMANY has found that if you can’t invade you can evade.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

A DAMP cellar used to be considered unhealthy.—Greenville (S. C.} 
Piedmont. 

THE tighter the 
(N. C.) Times. 

GERMANY should indulge in less pleading and more plodding.—Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


money, the soberer the business world.— Asheville 


IT seems that America can’t lend money without borrowing trouble. 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

BustNness is looking up; let us hope it doesn’t 
-——Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


get a cramp in the neck 


GERMANY is apparently trying to escape the penalty of ruthlessness by 
truthlessness.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

GERMANY seems to think that the Allies ought to rejoice that she is will 
ing to pay anything.—Pittsburgh Sun. 

WITH $25,000,000 of real money in the treasury, Colombia will be likely 
to have a revolootion.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Sters should be taken to prevent the army engaged in the war on rum 
from fraternizing with the enemy.—New York World. 





the park?— Kingston (Canada) Whig. 


[wr HE DOESNT \ 
}WAKE UPSOON: ’ 

) WHAT wilt 9 
\ WE Do? 


THE bandits that robbed an umpire 
were probably trying—to show him 
how it felt—New York World. 


Sworps may be beaten into plow- 
shares, but a silk shirt can’t be con- 
verted into a pair of overalls.—Detroit 
Journal. 


THe trouble about these aliens 
knocking at our doors is that they keep 
on knocking after they're in.— Wash- 


ington Post. 


Wov.pn’T it give the God of War an 
awful jolt were it possible to make 
those responsible for wars pay the 
pension bills growing out of them.— 
Marion Star. 


Cot. GreorGe HARVEY has been 
sworn in as Ambassador to Great 
Britain, and pretty soon there will be 
three Geores on the job in England. 
Boston Globe. 


SECRETARY HUGHES says that there 
must be some change in Russia. 
Probably, but just think what it would 
cost the merchants to locate it.— 
Manila Bulletin. 


Wiu1am J. BRYAN says it is an un- 
friendly act for England to allow 
liquor in the Bahamas so close to the 
American shore. It’s bone-head policy, 








“Bic Bit."’ Haywoop prefers Russia to the penitentiary at Leaven 
worth, There is no accounting for 
tastes.— Boston Transcript. 

5 sy j j SECRETARY HUGHES says Russia is 
y an “economic vacuum Why not 
a las ? /f permit a shipment of vacuum cleaners? 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE high cost of living continues to 
decline. Radium has now gone down 
to $100,000 per gram. — Nashrille 
Southern Lumberman. 


Ir is a sweetly solemn thought that 
no matter how or when Germany pays 
you and I will continue to pay the same 
for gasoline.—Chicago Tribune. 

COLOMBIA gets the $25,000,000, with- 
out the apology. Our wants are 
modest. We would accept one million 
on the same terms.— Toledo Blade. 


So far, by a marvelous exercise of 
self-restraint, has refrained 
from offering to the Allies the wooden 
statue of Hindenburg as full reparation. 

New York Evening Post. 


Germany 


“THE bread-basket of the world”’ is 
North Dakota, according to a North 
Dakota State-bond ad. Perhaps that 
is why that State has the political 
colic.—Chicago Evening Post. ad 


A GoopD many men who have ex- 
plained the details of Professor Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity have been 








(lor 





too, for in case of war we feel sure that 
the Bahamas would soon be captured.— 
Houston Post. 


SLEEPING 


SICKNESS. 


—Marris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


called on by the Treasury Department 
to correct their income-tax returns.— 
New York Herald, 
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CANADA’S EXPERIENCE 


F WE WISH TO KNOW how a sales tax works, before we 
definitely adopt or reject one for ourselves, we may look 
across the border to Canada, which has had a modified 
sales tax in operation and is considering an extension of it to 
cover a wider application. To discover the good and bad 
points of the tax, and the feeling about the proposed broader 
levy, we telegraphed the Canadian press for their opinions 
and give their replies below. ,The present tax, as the Mon- 
treal Herald points out, is a levy of 2 per cent. on the sales 


of all manufacturers, 


WITH THE SALES TAX 


business should be excluded from the application of the turn- 
over tax’ that it is not contemplated that the amount of the 
turn-over tax should, as is the amount of the sales tax, be added 
to each invoice, but that the turn-over tax be included as an 
overhead charge by all those subject to it, also that the tax 
should be payable every month; that if the turn-over tax be 
adopted there will be but three main sources of revenue for 
Federal requirements; viz., customs tariff, income tax, and turn- 
over tax, all of them simple and direct and collectable, with 
little possibility of evasion; that a tax of 1 per cent. be levied 
on the duty-paid value of all imports.” 

Sharp opposition to the 





dealers, and 
The tax does 


retailers as 


wholesale 

importers. 

not include 
such, and there are many 
exemptions. The tax 
does not apply to sales 
of meats, butter, cheese, 
margarine, lard, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, grains, 


seeds, flour, tea, coffee, 


salt, cattle-foods, hay 
and straw, fish, sugar, 
sirups, coal, artificial 


limbs and parts thereof, 
or to goods exported. In 


The Herald’s 





view, this 





broader sales tax, how- 
ever, is manifested in 
some agricultural publica- 
tions, which believe that 
the idea is ‘‘immensely 
pleasing’? to those who 
now have to pay the ex- 
cess-profits and the in- 
come tax, and who care 
little where the 
den of taxation falls, as 
long as it doesn’t fall 
on them. The people 
want “‘justice in taxation 
before convenience, and 
there is precious little 


bur- 








limited sales tax has WHERE THE 


been ‘‘most successful,” 
and ‘‘no complaint has 


been made against it,” and this daily goes on to say that— 


“The suecess of this tax has been such that business men 
themselves are now urging the Government to impose a gen- 
eral turn-over tax on all sales. The Montreal Board of Trade 
recently sent out a questionnaire on this matter to its members, 
and the replies showed that 87 per cent. were in favor of a 
general turn-over tax.” 


Another Montreal daily, La Presse, tells us that the general 
turn-over tax asrecommended to the Canadian Finance Min- 
ister by the Council of the Montreal Board of Trade would 
involve— 


‘Placing of a tax at a rate of not more than 1 per cent. (the 
rate depending on the amount of revenue required to be raised 
and the volume of turn-over and services to which it would be 
applicable) on the gross sales of real property, the gross rents 
and royalties of all kinds, on gross receipts of all public utilities, 
such as railways, steamships, street-railways, water, power, and 
light companies; on the gross receipts of places of amusement 
and clubs; on the gross receipts by banks and bankers of interest 
and commissions; on the gross commissions earned by brokers; 
on the gross receipts of insurance companies, hotels, restaurants, 
barber-shops, liverymen, architects, accountants, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, advertising agents, etc.; on the gross receipts from per- 
sonal services, but not on salaries or wages.”’ 


It is admitted in the Board-of-Trade resolution that the adop- 
tion of the turn-over tax would involve the licensing of all man- 
ufacturers, merchants, traders, and others by the Government, 
but “as the system of licensing is already in effect to some 
extent, this would involve only an extension of the present 
system’’; and it recommends further that— 


‘Traders, merchants, or others doing business showing gross 
receipts of less than $500 per month, farmers, and all export 


EXCESS-PROFITS 


justice in this proposed 
tax on sales.’”’ Such is 
the judgment of 
Winnipeg Grain Growers’ Guide, which declares that the sales tax is 
‘finding great favor with financial interests and is receiving 
considerable boosting by them across the border,” but it points 
out that- 


TAX LANDS. 


—The Star (London) 
the 


“To those who are not unacquainted with the ways of finan- 
cial interests, the mere fact that the proposition emanates from 
their councils is enough to provoke suspicion, and when it is 
affirmed that the tax is ‘passed along in small fractions and is 
finally paid by the consumer, practically without his knowledge, 
and the additions are so trifling as not materially to affect prices,’ 
that such a tax would raise more revenue than the country ac- 
tually needs, and that its adoption would lead to repeal of the 
excess-profits tax and the income tax, one begins to detect the 
‘nigger in the wood-pile.’ It takes a wizard of finance to main- 
tain that some $500,000,000 a year can be painlessly extracted 
from the people of Canada.” 


The railways tried to work such a proposition, The Grain 
Growers’ Guide continues, in connection: with the increase in 
freight rates, but “‘nobody believed them,” nor will anybody 
‘‘aecept this idea of a painless system of taxation,” and we read: 


“‘The tax, it is said, will be passed on to the consumer. A 
farmer takes a load of wheat to an elevator and sells it. He 
must pay a tax of 1 per cent. on the sale. Every time the 
wheat changes hands it pays a tax of 1 per cent., so that when 
it reaches the ultimate consumer the tax is really about 6 per 
cent. The bulk of the wheat raised in this country is exported, 
that is, the ultimate consumer resides in a foreign country. 
Do the advocates of this tax really and seriously contend that 
we can make the foreigner pay the tax? They know quite well 
that such a tax could not be passed on, and that when the 
farmer paid the first 1 per cent. he paid it by deducting it from 
the price he received for the wheat. He could not pass on the 
tax; it would be paid by him and by no one else. That, of 
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course, would not obtain with those whose produce had its price 
fixt in the home market; there the tax would be passed on, hence 
the farmer would pay the tax as a producer and would also pay 
it as a consumer.” 

The Montreal Witness and Canadian Homestead declares that 
there are obvious difficulties about enforcing a sales tax, such as 
the immense cost of supervising the books of people doing 

















THE ROCKY ROAD IN ANY COUNTRY. 


JonN Butit—*“I don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on my way.” 
—Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


small business who in general are far from being expert accoun- 
tants. This cost would make “‘an immense hole” in the revenue 
the tax would yield, and the business of preparing the necessary 
statement would, “in many cases, be a greater burden than 
the payment.”’ Moreover, this weekly holds that the tax is 
“unfair in this, that it falls unduly on the poor,’’ because ‘“‘the 
smaller the purchases the more numerous the turn-over profits 
the consumer has to pay.”’ 

Another agricultural organ, the Calgary Farm and Ranch 
Review, gives us a general analysis of the situation as it seems 
to agricultural interests in these words: E 


“Canada at present imposes a sales tax of from 1 to 2 per 
cent. on certain classes of production and commerce. This tax 
yielded somewhat less than $100,000,000 last fiscal year, which 
is approximately eleven dollars per head of population. This 
tax has proven very satisfactory and has met with little oppo- 
sition either from producer or consumer. This, however, partly 
owing to its comparatively limited application. It undoubtedly 
enjoys the outstanding merit of economy and certainty in 
collection. 

“Based on this experience, our Federal Government is now 
apparently considering the imposition of a general ‘turn-over 
tax’ of 1 per cent. This, according to the best authoritics, 


will probably result in an average increase in commodity prices © 


of approximately 3 per cent. and is estimated to yield an annual 
revenue exceeding thirty dollars per head of population. 

“To offset the new tax, it is, however, proposed to repeal 
present direct taxation measures on business and industrial 
earnings. It is estimated by competent authority that these 
taxes are now responsible for average increased ultimate com- 
modity prices of at least 5 per cent., through the transfer of 
taxes to overhead costs and the process of pyramiding. With- 
out such compensating relief the business interests would 
strongly oppose the new tax. 

“While fully recognizing the deplorable psychological effect 
upon industrial production and management caused by the 
imposition of a drastic measure of direct taxation on such earn- 
ings—which must be painfully apparent to every close observer 
—and while not disposed to discount the estimates quoted above 
to any serious extent, we can not escape the dismal conclusion 
that the new proposals, if forthwith translated into legislation, 
would split on the rock of practical politics, inasmuch as they 
will certainly fail to appeal to a majority of the voters in Canada 
at the forthcoming general elections.” 


Turning to the believers in the sales tax, the Vancouver Daily 
Sun describes it as ‘‘a great and consistent revenue producer 
in respect of the volume of trade to which it has been made 
applicable,” and therefore— 


““A general percentage tax for war-debt retirement applying 
to all Canadian commerce, including manufactures, imports, 
and productions—collectable at point of origin would have no 
irritating incidence, would not introduce the element of multi- 
pliéation as against the ultimate purchaser, and would put war- 
debt repayment on a sound business basis. Not the least of 
the real benefits to be gained by the adoption of this policy, 
definitely and permanently, would be removing from the busi- 
ness mind of the shadow of apprehended further experiments in 
special and class taxation.” 


Approbation of a sales tax is generally forthcoming because 
it is held to be equitable, according to the Montreal - Gazette, 
which points out that the chief difference of opinion turns on 
the source at which the tax should be applied, and it proceeds: 


‘The present sales tax is apparently fruitful of much revenue, 
inland revenue receipts apart from excise duties having pro- 
duced $76,500,000 last fiseal year without imposing any consid- 
erable cost of collection. A sales or turn-over tax on ordinary 
retail business appears objectionable on the double ground of 
great expense of collection and easy facility for evasion. The 
more contracted the source of taxation the cheaper becomes 
the cost of collection and less the danger of delinquency.” 


The abolition of almost all the luxury taxes last December 
because of the adverse effect on business, remarks the Toronto 
Globe, will materially lessen inland revenue during the present 
year unless there is an increase in the sales taxes, which “appear 
to be less objectionable to the taxpayer than either the luxury 
taxes or the business-profits levy.”” This Toronto daily says that 
the present tax falls upon the retailer, and through him on the 
consumer, to the amount of not less than 2 per cent., and adds: 


“It may be, and in many cases undoubtedly is, 3 or 4 per 
cent. In the case of shoes, for example, the manufacturer pays 

















- TAXING THE BIG FELLOW. 
“T ‘aven’t got any money!'’—The World (London). 


1 per cent. to the Government on the leather bought from 
the tanner. The jobber, who usually handles the products of 
a number of factories, pays 1 per cent. to the manufacturer. 
The wholesaler pays to the jobber and the retailer to the whole- 
saler. Even if the jobber were cut out, the sales tax upon shoes 
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would be 2 per cent. on the finished product, plus 1 per cent. 
on the value of the leather contained in it.” 


The Globe ventures to predict that the Canadian Minister of 
Finance will add at least 1 per cent. to the present tax, which 
will bring it-up to 3 per cent., and perhaps 4 and 5 per cent. 
in cases where goods pass through the hands of several middle- 
men on their way from the factory to the consumer. We read 
then: 


“There is marked difference of opinion between manufac- 
turers and wholesalers on the one side and retailers on the other 
as to how the sales taxes shall be 
collected hereafter. The expe- 


RIFTS IN “RED” RUSSIA 


HARP ENCOUNTERS between Lenine, Trotzky, Zino- 
S vieff, Dzerskinsky, and other Bolshevik leaders took place 
when Trotzky tried to take Warsaw in 1920, and the 
majority of the committee antagonized his policy, we learn from 
a letter written by a Bolshevik adherent in Russia, who is 
“‘presumably high up in the Soviet hierarchy and a partisan of 
Trotzky.”” The London Daily Telegraph publishes the letier, 
in which its noted that the anti-Bolshevik press outside Russia 
has rar@ly been able to mention differences of opinion between 
the Bolshevik leaders, and so the 





rience of retailers with the luxury 
taxes, which were added to the 
price of goods when sold to the 
ultimate consumer, and collected 
directly from him, has con- 
vinced every one engaged in the 
retail trade that the sales taxes 
should be collected in future, as 
they are at present, by the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and job- 
bers, and handed over by them 
to the Government, leaving the 
retailer to recover the 2, 3, or 4 
per cent. so levied from the con- 
sumer as part of the price of 
the goods.” 


The Toronto Mail and Empire 
considers the sales tax ‘‘a pain- 
less way of getting a very large 
proportion of the revenue that 
must now be raised,” and claims 
that the sales tax would add 
no more than from 2 per cent. 
to 3144 per cent. on the con- 
sumers’ price, as compared with 
an increase of as much as from 
20 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
under the business-profits tax. 
The sales or turn-over tax, it 
maintains, is “‘simple, practi- 
cable, and not incidentally or 
consequentially vexing,” and it 
would tend to “eliminate un- 
necessary middlemen,” for to di- 





PANU SY tT 


minish the total taxation the “‘es- 
sential dealers would endeavor 
to keep in as close communica- 
tion as possible, and thus -dis- 
courage speculative interlopers.”’ 

While the opinion is wide-spread that the best means of raising 
revenue needed by Canada is through an adjustment of the 
sales tax, says the Quebec Telegraph, the exact form in which 
the tax should be levied and the manner of its collection require 
serious ¢onsideration. If some such tax should be decided upon 
by the Government, this English-language Quebec daily suggests 
that a method should be devised to levy ‘“‘on imported goods a 
rate of sales tax equivalent to the aceumulated tax on raw ma- 
terials and semimanufactured goods produced in Canada,’’ for— 


“It would be grossly unfair to allow manufactured goods to 
be imported into the Dominion suhject to 4 sales tax of only 
1 per cent., in competition with Canadian-made goods, the cost 
of producing which may include a pyramiding of sales taxes 
equivalent to perhaps 3 or 4 per cent. of the selling-price of the 
article in question. The present sales tax in Canada in some 
cases has given an advantage to manufacturers abroad by 
reducing slightly the net protection to the Canadian pro- 
ducer; an extension of the sales tax as proposed would be 
liable to intensify the injustice unless. some special provision 
be made to correct it.” 





“HAVE YOU ENROLLED AS A VOLUNTEER?” 
Official Recruiting Poster of Russia's “‘Red’’ Army. 


effect of ‘‘a marvelously united 
front”’ has had due weight with 
the world. But now the 
“silence is broken,” according 
to this informant, who tells us 
the “‘Red”’ leaders are “all at 
cross-purposes.”” The breaks 
began when first of all Zinovieff 
published his speech, which ex- 
ample Lenine followed, and im- 
proved, by printing his own 
speech without the knowledge of 
his colleagues, and we read: 


“The trouble started with the 
question of the trade-unions. 
According to the pure Com- 
munist theory the latter had to 
disappear. The question may 
appear insignificant to you, but 
it really stirred up the whole 
ant-heap. Poor Trotzky was p8s- 
itively crusht in the verbal fight 
which took place in the Kremlin. 
Wrangel having been conquered, 
Trotzky seemed too powerful 
to ‘his colleagues. So they re- 
duced him to silence and then 
made him resign from the com- 
mittee. Disgusted, he quitted 
the whole game and left for 
Siberia. Suddenly the crisis 
happened—I should say a whole 
series of crises. 

“While we all were busy with 
the trade-unions, the existence 
of the Soviet state was found to 
be menaced. We were without 
fuel.- Food became ,. horribly 
scarce. The stocks and reserves 
accumulated in the preceding 
years gave out. After having 
destroyed for such a_ long 
period, our Government was brutally confronted with the neces- 
sity to build, and build quickly. The civil war was over and 
could not be used any longer to explain bankruptcy. The 
works had to close and workmen became unemployed. Bucha- 
rin had the courage, in the middle of February, to sound the 
alarm: ‘It is necessary to speak loudly, to shout about the col- 
lapse of our whole régime; we have no coal, no wood, no oil. 
It is useless to gag free speech. The truth will out.’ What 
Bucharin said about Lenine and Zinovieff you know. It was 
not complimentary. The kindest thing was that they are live 
men with their eyes turned to the clouds and counting rooks 
in the sky.” 





— Soviet Russia (New York). 


The leaders of less importance, we are told, went for each 
other “‘gaily,”’ and Lenine’s wife, Krupskaya, and Schmidt, the 
two prominent figures in the Commissariat of Education, had 
“‘a disgraceful tussle which they made public altho Lenine dis- 
approved.” Thus disappeared the remarkable unity of purpose 
which has made the success of the party possible, and the writer 
continues: 


“The risings in the north brought back sanity for a time. 
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in view of the present changes in social ideas. We have for 


Trotzky was recalled. But how unwillingly! The same Krups- 
kaya wrote: ‘Trotzky is a disgusting individual, but a fighter. 
Perhaps with his help it will be possible to reconstitute a solid 
front.’ You understand that in this manner it will be impos- 
sible to achieve an entente cordiale. Do you remember Ander- 
sen’s fairy tale about the king who was naked? He had no 
clothes all the time, but nobody knew it until a child suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘He is naked!’ Now our leaders have themselves 
told the world that they are naked....... 

“There is no bread, no sleepers, no roads, no locomotives. 
Our stocks of food are so small that there is even nothing to 
steal. I am consoled by the thought that, whatever the issue 
will be here in Russia, the work of the Third Internationale will 
continue. There are men and funds sufficient for that. 

“Thank you for congratulating me on the fall of Tiflis. But 
a victory in Georgia is not compensation sufficient for the 
calamitous situation within the party.” 





HOW JAPAN IS “A SECOND GERMANY” 
on WHO DESCRIBE JAPAN as a second Germany 


have proof of their contention in the continued existence 
of the General Staff, declares the Tokyo Yomiuri, 
.”’ Ger- 


” 


because the General Staff was ‘‘copied from Germany 
many and Austria having lost their “peculiar institutions 
through the war, the only existent German-style General Staff 
now to be found is in Japan. These remarks appear in a 
plea of the Tokyo daily that the Diet and the people of Japan 
bestir themselves to recognize the urgency of amending the 
regulations governing the functions of this office, whose scope is 
“‘eonfined principally to affairs concerning military orders, but 
often interferes with executive military affairs, with the result 
that the Chief of the General Staff and the War Minister seem 
to,be rival heads of one and the same department of public 
service.” Not infrequently friction has arisen between the two 
officials, especially with regard to the dispatch of troops to 
Siberia and with regard to their withdrawal, but, the Yomiuri 
avers: 


“The evils of military diplomacy arise chiefly from the rela- 
tions between the Foreign Office and the General Staff, and the 
General Staff is also principally responsible for the charges of 
militarism. In these cireumstances, it may be said that there 
are three heads coexistent, with the Foreign Office added to the 
War Department and the General Staff. It is true that even the 
War Minister sometimes tries to free himself from the restraint 
of the Cabinet and from the condemnation of the Diet. by 
sheltering himself behind the Throne or by taking refuge in the 
General Staff Office, but in a more serious degree the Chief of 
Staff is in no way responsible either to the Diet or to the Cabinet. 
Indeed, there is absolutely no means of holding it responsible. 
This is, of course, contrary to the great principle of non-dis- 
crimination between civil and military affairs enunciated in the 
Five Oaths of the Meiji Tenno. In the existing state of affairs, 
the system of constitutional government in this country is cut 
asunder, and a double government is in existence. Such a 
posture of things can not promote the development not only of 
parliamentary government but of the system of a responsible 
Cabinet.” 


In order to produce unity between domestic government, 
diplomacy, and military affairs and to refute the charges of 
military diplomacy and militarism, this newspaper says it is 
first of all necessary that the system of the General Staff be 
reformed so it can be withdrawn within the scope of responsi- 
ble government. There is no other means ‘‘to destroy the 
military clique’ and to attain the spirit of non-discrimination 
between civil and military affairs, we are told, while— 


“Tf the existing state of affairs is allowed to continue, the 
people who carry the obligation of military service and -bear 
the heavy burden of military expenditure will have no means of 
making clear, through the Diet, the responsibility of those who 
offer counsel to the Emperor regarding military affairs. The 
loyalty and sincerity of the people being shut off by the inter- 
vening military authorities, it is not impossible that the spirit 
of the people in regard to their patriotic duty may be affected, 


some time been urging the necessity of disarmament. Naval 
disarmament is; of course, desirable, but it is even more urgently 
necessary to reduce the military armaments. We have held 
that. before a military reduction is possible, the system should 
be reformed so that the Army can be made one at once for the 
Emperor and for the people, that the people may love, instead 
of hate, the Army. In urging this reform, it has been our prin- 
cipal aim to revise the system of the General Staff Office.” 





SPAIN RETALIATING ON “DRY” NORWAY 
W onsite rs TROUBLES AMERICA may have in 


making prohibition effective, she at least is free from 

commercial penalization by other countries, say some 
Norwegian editors who bewail Spanish tariff reprisals for Nor- 
way’s exclusion of wine imports. It may even be difficult for 
American readers to take seriously such a trade spat, but the 
facet remains that public sentiment in 5 ohare is all agog over 
Spain’s recent addition of 50 per cent. to the import duty on 
Norwegian clipfish. Defenders of Spain say that Norway 
brought this burden on herself when she forbade the importation 
of beverages containing more than 12 per cent. of aleohol, of 
which commodities the Norwegians had previously taken great 
quantities from Spain. That the situation gravely concerns 
Norway’s fisheries is said to be apparent from the annual exports 
of clipfish to Spanish markets, which have been reaching an 
average of from twelve to fifteen million kilograms. A demand 
that the Norwegian Government and the Storthing abolish the 
prohibition regulations is made by the Christiania Norwegian 
Mercantile and Shipping Gazette, which says: 


*‘Now the Spanish market is closed. Whether Portugal and 
Italy follow Spain’s example or not is of no particular con- 
sequence, as our fish will crowd these markets in competition 
with the fish of our rivals, even if a penalty duty is not imposed 
by these countries. We shall have so much fish that we can find 
no market for it, even if all the prohibition societies of Norway 
introduce clipfish to replace muffins and cakes at their coffee 
parties.” 

The Christiania Aftenposten echoes this opinion and expresses 
the hope that the various political parties in the Storthing will 
come to an agreement “in conformity with our economical 
interests,” in consideration of which ‘even the prohibition 
party should be prepared to sacrifice some of its hobbies.”” This 
newspaper, which represents the views of the Cabinet, adds: 


“Tt is probable that the Spanish declaration of tariff war will 
be followed by a maximum customs duty on the part of Norway 
on articles imported from Spain. . . . Reprisals are of small value 
in cireumstances such as these; and at an earlier day we have 
experienced their effect. In the eighties we had a customs war 
with Spain with maximum duties on both sides. The war 
stopt with an increase of the Spanish duty on fish from Norway.” 


But Norway’s prohibition leaders, it seems, argue that the 
national Government should come to the rescue of the fisheries, 
and grant an annual expenditure of 2,500,000 kroner by way of 
compensation. The conservative Christiania Morgenbladet re- 
jects such a proposal as a frivolous fantasy, especially because 
it is made at a time when the drain on the national treasury is 
already much too heavy in view of the economic crisis in the 
world at large. What is more, this important daily dismisses 
the suggestion of increasing customs duties on Spanish imports 
as ‘‘an unhappy solution’”’ of the problem, declaring that such 
action would make it almost impossible for people of lesser wages 
to buy such necessaries as oranges, grapes, olive-oil, and similar 
southern products. Despite opposition lamentations, the Nor- 
wegian prohibition organs do not consider the situation embar- 
rassing, because, as they say, there is ample relief in the project 
of maximum duties on Spanish imports, and in compensatory 
doles to the fishermen, fish exporters, and other losers in the 
industry. 

















“UNSETTLING” UPPER SILESIA 


ERMANY’S GAIN in the reported award by the Inter- 

Allied Plebiscite Commission of the Silesian industrial 

district’ not only ‘‘settles nothing,’’ but produces an 
ominously realistic semblance of civil war, according to some 
prophets, who feel that it has been a mistake from the first to 
tinker with the Silesian problem, which ‘“‘should have been 
left in the care of the League of Nations.” Oppeln dispatches 
relate that as soon as the Poles learned of the rumor that all 
Poland was to get was the Pless and Rybnik districts, they 
decided to ‘“‘chase the Germans out of the country.” Allied 
authorities are said to be hopeful of reestablishing order, but the 
fact is that the whole country is “‘overrun with Polish rioters,” 


and the task ‘will be very difficult if not impossible, as the — 


peasants in the newly occupied 
region are known to sympa- 
thize with the Poies and are 
much better organized than the 
German residents in the towns.” 
A member of the Inter-Aulied 
Commission estimates the num- 
ber of invaders at 20,000. It 
seems that the Italian mem- 
bers of the Inter-Allied Plebi- 
scite Commission wished to give 
Germany the industrial district 
in its entirety, the French to 
give most of the district to 
Poland, while the English com- 
promised on a division with 
the demarcation line east of the 
town of Kattowitz. Final de- 
cision, it is stated, rests with 
the Supreme Council, but, as 
one Berlin press correspon- 
dent notes, the miners believe 
the report of the Commission 
is likely to be adopted, and they 
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economic, technical, .and social relationships which make it 
dependent on Germany.” The Berliner Tageblatt is convinced 
that even if a small part of this coal territory should fall into the 
“incapable hands of the Poles,” the entire economic mechanism 
would be paralyzed, and it recalls that at the London Conference 
Foreign Minister Simons plainly informed the Allied representa- 
tives that any interferénce with the economic rights and liberties 
of Germany in Upper Silesia would stand in the way of her meet- 
ing indemnity demands. The Berlin Germania says ‘our task 
now is to show the world that Upper Silesia is indivisible, an 
economic whole,” and the Berlin Vorwdrts infers from the vote 
that any sharing of Upper Silesia must be considered as a viola- 
tion of the Peace Treaty, for this region “forms one homogeneous 
economie domain, such.” The Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung avers that “any attempt to split up Upper 
Silesia would engender injustice 
and encounter the impossible,” 
while in the opinion of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung the “‘fate of 
Upper Silesia is the fate of 
Europe,” for it is not only Ger- 
many but all Europe that has 
need of the economic pro- 
ductiveness and efficiency of 
the disputed region. What is 
more, this paper holds that 
Poland has no actual need of 
Upper Silesia, while it is a neces- 
sity of Germany’s industrial life. 

In France the République 
Frangaise wonders anxiously 
whether Poland, lacking Upper 
Silesia, will be able to ‘‘pre- 
vent the union of those two 
elements of hate and vengeance 
—Germany and Soviet Russia?”’ 
Similarly, the Paris Rappel re- 
marks that without Danzig, 
her seaport, and _ without 


and should remain 





resent the award of only the re- 
gions of Pless and Rybnik to Po- 
land, where the Polish majority 
in the plebiscite was marked, 
and no portion of the doubt- 
ful area where the vote of Poles and Germans was about equal, 
Warsaw dispatches inform us that appeals to the Poles to 
fight for a Polish Upper Silesia were posted on the streets of that 
city, calling for action to prevent hundreds of thousands of 
Polish workers from passing into permanent ‘‘German slavery,” 
in an industrial district ‘‘unquestionably Polish.”” On the other 
hand, the German Trade-Union Federation, say press dispatches, 
protests to the International Federation of Trade-Unions against 
the action of the Poles in ‘‘eompelling workmen in the mines 
to strike against their will” and charges that the Poles are de- 
termined to seize Upper Silesia forcibly unless the whole region 
is given to Poland. The Poles are said to have concentrated a 
large army on the Silesian border in preparation for an attack, 
and a Berlin cablegram cites a declaration by German press 
officials that ‘‘unless the Allies call a halt on Poland, Germany 
will not consider herself bound by any decision concerning the 
region.” Among the German press the Berlin Fretheit has the 
distinction of isolation in urging that those regions of Upper 
Silesia which gave a majority vote to Poland ‘‘should be awarded. 
to Poland by virtue of the Peace Treaty, tho in any case the 
greater part of the country will remain German.” By way of 
contrast, there is a chorus of declaration that the indivisibility 
of Upper Silesia, to use the words of the Berlin Téagliche Rund- | 
schau, is “‘rooted in historic grounds, and particularly in the 








POLAND AND THE BROTHERLY, GERMAN GRIP. 


“With brothers clasping hand in hand, 
German remains the German land!” 


Oppeln, her econumic reservoir, 
Poland is made up of “three 
fragments that have no moral 
cohesion,” and in view of “her 
hatred for Russia she will find 
it difficult to escape German influence.” Says the Paris Victoire: 


~Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


‘*With her coal possessions in the Ruhr district, and her coal, 
zine, and industrial plants in Upper Silesia, Germany remains 
the leading industrial nation of Continental Europe and issues 
from the plebiscite with her industrial powers intact and her 
colossal capacity of before the war. The menace that threatened 
Germany from Upper Silesia has been averted and now Germany 
is in a much better position to pay.” 


Turning to the Italian press we find a supporter of the status- 
quo argument in the Milan Corriere della Sera, who maintains 
that the question of Upper Silesia will be a puzzle as long as a 
solution is sought on the absolute grounds of language, race, or 
juridicial or historical considerations, for in this question right and 
wrong are “as inextricably twined as the serpent and the damned 
soul in Dante’s Inferno.” The right way is to ask whether 
Europe—not Germany, not Poland—can in its present impov- 
erishment afford to disintegrate Silesia, and we read: 


“The real point at issue is not whether part or all of Upper 
Silesia can get along with Poland, even tho it would be better 
off with Germany; but that in either case there would have to be 
an adjustment. And this adjustment, taking place under pres- 
ent upset economic conditions, would be long and arduous. 
Meanwhile, Upper Silesia as a factor of the highest importance 
in the economy of Europe would cease to exist.” 
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REARING HUMAN 


HE NOBLEST and most difficult of all arts is the 
rearing of human thoroughbreds, said Dr. Edward J. 
Kempf, in an address before the International Con- 
ference of Woman Physicians, cited in an article, entitled 
‘**Population an Economie Index,” in Modern Medicine (Chicago, 
April). In addition to Dr. 


THOROUGHBREDS 


most favorable circumstances; and (3) that means of subsis- 
tence increased by arithmetical ratio, while the population in- 
creased by geometrical ratio. His object was to show that: 
(a) population is necessarily limited by the means of subsis- 
tence; (b) that population increases where these means of sub- 
sistence increase, unless prevented by powerful and_ obvi- 

ous checks; and (c) that these 





Kempf’s words, several other 
recent publications bearing on 
the subject are reviewed, in- 
eluding the report of a recent 
government commission on the 
fall of the birth-rate in the 
British Isles, a diseussion of the 
theories of Malthus as affeet- 
ing the Poor Law, and a paper 
by Sir Arthur Newsholme on 
the birth-rate and infant mor- 
tality. Dr. Kempf is of the 
opinion, we are told, that the 
erux of the whole matter is 
contained in the inheritance, 
vigor, and nurture that we give 
our children. He goes on: 


“Whatever the immediate 
motive of commiseration, con- 
servation, or uplift that urges 
welfare work and promotes 
agencies for the more or less 
seientifie supervision of moth- 
ers and their voung children, 
the organized effort to protect 
the infant and to insure the 
welfare of the mother is an 
admission that the natural 
growth of population has not 
been maintained. The low- 
ered birth-rate which has un- 
doubtedly been one of the 





checks and those which im- 
press the superior power of 
population were — resolvable 
into: (1) vice, (2) misery, and 
(3) moral restraint; further (4) 
that it was the duty of the 
statesman to discourage and 
diminish the former and _ to 
encourage the latter. 

‘‘On its economic bearings, 
Malthus said: ‘Hard as it may 
appear in individual instances, 
dependent poverty ought to be 
held disgraceful,’ and he held 
that society and the govern- 
ment which presides over it are 
without any direct power to 
remedy it. As to disease, he 
said: ‘Diseases have been gen- 
erally considered as the in- 
evitable inflictions of Provi- 
dence; but perhaps a great 
part of them may more justly 
be considered as indications 
that we have offended against 
some of the laws of nature. 
... The human constitution 
can not support such a state of 
filth and torpor; and as dirt, 
squalid poverty, and indolence 
are in the highest degree un- 
favorable to happiness and 
virtue, it seems a benevolent 
dispensation that such a state 
should, by the laws of nature, 
produce disease and death as a 
beacon to others to aveid split- 





factors leading to recent activ- Capyrigitied te Ratet & Sertets 
ities to secure the preservation 

has not been confined to one 
people, but has occurred in 
most civilized countries. Re- 





“HELLO, PEOPLE, 1M HERE!” 


Now the problem is to keep him here and keep him fit and sturdy. 
That’s what the diet kitchen is trying to do. 


ting on the same rock. In the 
history of every epidemic it 
has almost invariably been ob- 
served that the lower classes of 
people, whose food was poor 
and insufficient, and who lived 








eent analysis has been made 
by Ballantyne of a study made 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, concerning itself 
with the extreme and persistent fall of the legitimate birth-rate 
in the United Kingdom; the recommendations include a census 
to be taken immediately after the war, together with the estab- 
lishment of a permanent anthropometric department in the 
Ministry of Health. 

“Voluntary restriction of the birth-rate is considered’as one 
of the most important causes of the lowered birth-rate. This 
phase of the subject is diseust pro and con from ethieal, medical, 
and economic view-points, with the general conclusion that itis the 
plain duty of society to remove the disabilities which, without 
any fault of the individuals concerned, may be imposed upon 
worthy parenthood. State aid of some kind is argued for the 
endowment of motherhood or of parenthood. The influence of 
syphilis and alcohol as ‘racial poisons’ is not forgotten.” 


Another angle of this important subject is given by Glaister 
in discussing Malthus and the Poor Law. Malthus laid down 
the following principles regarding the growth of population: 


“*(1) Population has a constant tendency to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence; (2) population, when unchecked, has 
the power to double itself every twenty-five years under the 





crowded together in small and 
dirty houses, were the principal victims.’ 

‘Wholly illuminative on the side of remedial measures and 
constructive in its tendeney is the discussion of Sir Arthur 
Newsholme before the Pediatric Society of Philadelphia in 
1920. He considers the birth-rate in its relation to infant. mor- 
tality and analyzes infant mortality as part of the general mor- 
tality of all ages. The primary objects of preventive medicine, 
he says, are to transfer as many deaths as possible from the 
earlier to the later period of life, to prevent the larger mass of 
non-fatal illness which, from the point of view of the community, 
is even more serious than early deaths, and to raise the general 
standard of health of the population. 

‘**At least one-tenth of the total deaths at all ages oceur in 
infancy. The most fertile field for preventive work is in the 
neonatal period. The discussion outlines what is being done 
by health authorities and what it is desirable to do generally 
in order to enable every mother to have the best care which 
modern medicine renders available. The care of the mother 
and the new-born infant should not be separated from general 
medical care, on the one hand, or from general public health 
administration on the other. Prenatal clinics should connect 
with postnatal clinics, provision of maternity homes and _ hos- 
pitals, and periodical supervision of mother and children.”’ 
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BOYS TO REFOREST LOUISIANA 


HE FORESTS of Louisiana will be restored by recruit- 

ing for the purpose the boys of the State, 25,000 cf whom 

will have been enrolled for the work by the end of the 
first year. It is estimated, we are told by Harry H. Dunn in 
Popular Mechanics (Chicago), 


iterary Digest for 
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uncultivated deforested land on the farm, and the farm boy’s 
familiarity with it, that the State seeks to lay the foundation 
for the restoration of Louisiana’s forests; first the fuel supply 
for the farm, then timber for the fences, then lumber for the 
barn and corn-crib and other outbuildings, and finally a lasting 
interest in the restoration and conservation of the forestry re- 
sources of the State on the part of the coming generations of 





that a schoolboy can plant and 





eare for five acres of forest with- 
out interfering with his studies 
or his farm work. Twelve mil- 
lion acres of the State have been 
denuded, and of these four mil- 
lion are to be replanted by the 
forestry authorities, using the 
boys as intermediaries. A judi- 
cious system of prizes will stimu- 
late competition, and the estab- 
lishment of reforestation clubs 
furnishes machinery for enlisting 
the interest of the boys and sup- 
plies the necessary organization. 
Writes Mr. Dunn: 

“The State of Louisiana has 
called upon its boyhood to re- 
plant 4,000,000 of the 12,000,- 
000 acres which have been de- 
nuded of forests and to endeavor 
to counterbalance the annual 
eut of 250,000 to 300,000 acres 

‘now going on. At the end of 








BOYS STUDYING AGE AND GROWTH OF YOUNG PINE-TREES, 


With an eye to the prizes to be given the best foresters. 








January, tho the campaign was 
started only in December last 
year, approximately 5,000 boys had answered the call to join the 
reforestation clubs established by the State Department of Con- 
servation, and, by the end of 1921, it is expected that the 25,000 
limit set for the first year’s enrolment will have been reached. 

‘Prizes totaling $500, annually, are offered by a large lum- 


men. It is estimated that there are at least 60,000 boys 
of suitable age for this work on the farms, and that at least 
half of these farms have from two to twenty acres of wood- 
land, or land which is unused and suitable for the production 
of timber.” 

Under these conditions, Mr. Dunn says, 





the work has been classified in two divisions: 





“OW FasT bors 
TRE GRow>” 


Chicago. 


Illustrations by courtesy of © Popular Mechanics, 








THESE CIRCULARS TELL THE BOYS HOW TO DO IT. 


Printed lessons in forestry are being distributed to all the schoolboys. 


first, the planting of vacant lands and the 
eare of such artificial forests; and, secondly, 
the thinning, selection, and care of natural 
thickets and young forests. There were still 
standing in Louisiana, at the beginning of this 
year, approximately 4,500,000 acres of virgin 
timber. Forestry experts believe that this 
can be increased by at least 50,000 acres in 
1921, and another 50,000 acres in 1922, and so 
on indefinitely. He continues: 

“The State has placed a forester, who for- 
merly was connected with the publie schools, 
in charge of this reforestation plan, and has 
issued 5,000 copies of a bulletin describing 
in simple language the trees best adapted to 
the lands in various sections of the State; how 
to tell the ages of standing trees, and how 
to plant, care for, and protect natural or 
artificial forests, as well as how to dispose of 
the products of these forests with the best 
financial result. Experiments made by the 
department of conservation have shown that 
a boy can plant and care for at least five 
acres of forest, yet have plenty of time to at- 
tend to his school and other duties. If the 
average reaches three acres, the proponents of 
the plan will be more than satisfied. 

“‘The prize awards will be based on the fol- 








bering corporation of the State, to be awarded through the 
Department of Conservation, which has complete charge of the 
campaign. So far as can be learned, this is the first State to 
enlist its boys as aids in the restoration of its forests. 

“Tt is through the ‘wood-lot,’ the vacant corner, the bit of 


lowing considerations: proper spacing of 
trees; general thrift, vigor of growth, and freedom from injury 
of the trees; skill shown in scientific care, the only assistance 
given the boys being advice and instructions by the agents of 
the bureau of forestry; value and quality of material produced; 
judgment shown in marketing this material.” 





AN UNVACCINATED COUNTRY 


WING TO THE STRENGTH of the opposition to 
vaccination, England has long since ceased to be a 
weil-vaccinated country, we are told by Stephen Paget, 

honorary secretary of the Research Defense Society, writing 
in The International Journal of Public Health (Geneva, Switzer- 
land). Mr. Paget, even tho he looks on this situation as perilous, 
treats the antivaccination movement in Britain with calmness 
and absence of ill-feeling. It is, he says, far too strong to be 
affected by any sort of off-hand controversy. It is a national 
problem, which will only be solved by national experience. 
Nothing but a great epidemic of smallpox, or a long series of 

, continuous outbreaks, now in this place, now in that, would 
suffice to bring back the old acceptance of general vaccination 
as a national safeguard. He goes on: 


“There are so many ways open to antivaccination: ways of 
political influence and of incessant appeal to individual judgment; 
accumulated evidences, arguments, assertions, true or half 
true or false; outpourings of abuse against the doctors and of 
civilities toward ignorance and prejudice; and a well-planned, 
well-supported, and wide-spread propaganda to make all these 
forces tell on all the length and breadth of the country. 

“Under these forces, vaccination has gone down: not out, 
but down. It goes up again, of course, when and where small- 
pox shows itself; but only then and there. It is beginning to be 
regarded as we regard those doors in theaters which are marked 
Emergency Exit. The majority of Englishmen and English- 
women are inclined to keep it for that purpose only and to see 
what will happen. Up to now, in the past quarter of a century, 
nothing much has happened, except in Glasgow: nothing so 
bad, or nearly so bad, as the outbreak in Gloucester in 1895-96. 

“It would be a mistake to think very gravely of the dark and 
ugly side of antivaccination, as if it had no other. We can 
afford to recognize in it the general longing for improved condi- 
tions of housing and sanitation, for a healthier national life, for 
more of natural immunity against infection and less of artificial 
immunity. 

“The great majority of antivaccinationists would not say 
that vaccination is useless. They would give the true answer 
to the question, ‘If you could take a school of 200 children, and 
vaccinate 100, and leave 100 unvaccinated, and then intro- 
duce smallpox into the school, would it not pick out the unvacci- 
nated children?’ I put this question, some time ago, to a 
leading antivaccinationist, and he said that God would inter- 
fere to protect the unvaccinated children. But most anti- 
vaccinationists would give the true answer. 

“It may be that antivaccination would not have grown to 
its present strength if the medical profession in this country, 
forty years ago, had been more closely united in the cause of 
public health. Magnificent work was done by the pioneers of 
sanitary science, under heavy difficulties; but the rank and file 
of men in practise were not united by any definite feeling that 
each of them ought to be educating the public. Professional 
reticence, distrust of politics, fear of seeming to advertise self 
or to cheapen the honor of medicine and surgery—these hesi- 
tancies, and the conviction that the public did not want to 
hear about pathology and would not understand it, held them 
back. ; 

“Mrs. Scharlieb, in an essay which the Research Defense 
Society has just published, states the whole case wisely and well. 
She lifts it high above the level of a mere quarrel between pro 
and anti; she admits all that can be admitted against vaccina- 
tion; she is content to put facts fairly and squarely before 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, so that they may judge for 
themselves; not only for themselves, but for their children. 
That smallpox, when it has taken hold of a poor and crowded 
neighborhood, does indeed pick out the unvaccinated children, 
is certain: there is no getting away from the frontispiece of 
her essay, the photograph of a portion of the Gloucester ceme- 
tery, ‘where 279 poor unvaccinated children, under ten years of 
age, lie buried, who fell victims to the epidemic of smallpox in 
Gloucester in 1895-96, together with only one child out of 8,000 
who were vaccinated before or during the epidemic.’ 

“‘Antivaccination has so far prevailed that England has 
long since ceased to be a ‘well-vaccinated’ country. If anti- 
vaccination prevails much further, we shall be hardly more 
immune against smallpox than against measles or diphtheria. 
We have the success of ‘the Leicester experiment’—abandon- 
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ment of general vaccination, but thoroughly good sanitation, 
incessant vigilance, vaccination of contacts, ete.—this to 
encourage us; and we have the tragedies of Gloucester and of 
Dewsbury to warn us. There the matter stands. We are 
taking the risk of disaster, and are taking it with our eyes 
open: we know that smallpox has not lost its virulence; but the 
great majority of us have never seen a case of smallpox, and the 
individual risk of infection seems to many not worth considering, 
They believe that ‘sanitation’ will always be able to control the 
spread of the disease; and they do not realize the special danger 
of the mild, unrecognized case, modified by vaccination done 
many years ago. Mrs. Scharlieb says of London: ‘Can any 
one wonder at the constant anxiety felt by those responsible for 
the health of this great city, whose population exceeds that of 
Canada and equals that of Sweden? The constantly increasing 
percentage, and the enormous number of individuals unprotected 
by vaccination, are converting big towns like London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, or Glasgow into centers like 
powder-magazines. Any day, a mild, unrecognized case of 
smallpox may act as a match and cause an explosion compared 
with which the Gloucester disaster will appear trivial. 

“**Tn the case of London, the immediate vaccination and re- 
vaccination of the masses would not be practicable. Adequate 
hospital accommodation could not be secured. The number of 
doctors and nurses would be pitifully small. It is quite true 
that many years must elapse before the population will consist 
entirely, or even to an overwhelming degree, of unvaccinated 
and unprotected persons; but the percentage of unvaccinated 
people increases steadily, and the percentage of persons who 
have not been revaccinated also increases year by year. There- 
fore, the numbers of those who are liable to attacks of unmodified 
smallpox are increasing, and so also is the proportion of those 
who are liable to mild, modified attacks, which are difficult to 
recognize and are only too likely to be missed.’ 

“Tf or when this happens to London, we shall need what we 
needed in the first rush of the war—a special corps of bacteriolo- 

“gists, well-equipped, alert, whole-time men and women, for the 
work of vaccination, and for that alone, each of them thoroughly 
trained in the use of the very best method, and keen to give 
instructions to everybody coming to them. 

“*The very best method—that is to say, the very best that we 
at present have. But we may hope, and guess, that the best 
method of all will some day be discovered: that we shall get rid 
of the calf and have a non-living vaccine, a hypodermic dose, 
exactly tested and exactly standardized. It would dispel some 
of those prejudices against vaccination which now are perplexing 
the public mind. Meanwhile, there is nothing for it but to 
await events.” 





NO MORE MOONLIGHT SCHEDULES — “‘Vell, we got a 
moon yet, aind it?’’ was the philosophical reply made by a 
St. Louis mayor, of blessed memory, to an indignant committee 
of citizens who objected to the extinguishment of the street 
lamps. In former years the schedules on which bids for lighting, 
in many of our cities, were invited provided that no light was 
to be furnished on moonlight nights; and a ‘‘moonlight night” 
was one on which fair Luna was supposed to shine, altho clouds 
and fog frequently interfered. These ‘“‘moonlight schedules,” 
we rejoice to learn, through a leading editorial in The Electrical 
World (New York), are relics of the past. Says this paper: 


‘*Poets wax eloquent over the light of the moon, and we admit 
that as an example of uniform distribution of low intensity moon- 
light is most admirable. Nevertheless, the moon’s constantly 
recurring changes and phases have caused it to be taken as a 
common type of changeableness or fickleness. ‘Oh, swear not 
by the moon, the inconstant moon!’ pleaded Juliet, and we are 
moved to paraphrase her plea for those who still adhere to the 
so-called moonlight schedule and exclaim, ‘Oh, light not by the 
moon, the inconstant moon!’ In. this day, when electric light 
is so cheap and its advantages are so great, it seems odd that any 
town should still be moonstruck. Of all public expenditures 
from taxes that for lighting is the only one which benefits every 
citizen. 

“For that reason lighting budgets should be preferential 
and constantly increased within reasonable limits. The slight 
saving effected by moonlight schedules is so greatly offset by 
disadvantages as to render the continuance of the practise 
questionable. Certainly no enterprising town wants light of 
that kind, and to be as dead as the moon hardly lends distinction.” 
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wasted areas and bring them in a few years to a 
stage of profitable production. 

“The State has been furnishing the seedlings 
to plant demonstration areas in black locusts. The 
State forester has been giving the work of planting 
and the later care of the planted areas his per- 
sonal attention. Several dozen such demonstra- 
tion areas are now scattered over west. Tennessee, 
and the demonstration has been so convincing that 
farmers are beginning to take up <the work for 
themselves. It is not too much to say that the 
planting of locusts offers the one practical possi- 
bility for the reclamation of tens of thousands of 
acres now valueless. ; 

‘The growth of the locusts in these gullied lands 
is remarkable. I have seen trees that would make 
one fence-post in their fourth summer from 

“a planting. Other sprouts I have seen have reached 
’ SEEMINGLY HOPELESS. a height of ten or twelve feet the first year. Like 
everything else, however, the locust requires some 
attention to make it a success. Where the young 
TO MAKE “BAD LANDS” GOOD LAND trees have been set out without any preparation or without the 
building of dams to hold back the soil, growth has been slow. In 
HAT THE WORTHLESS gullied lands of Tennessee some cases, sprouts two or three years old, planted on slopes that 
and Mississippi can be reclaimed by planting them with still continue to wash, are not much larger then when set out. 
black locust-trees has been demonstrated by experi- This work of reclamation would be well worth while if s did 
k : t nothing but stop the gullies and so help check the erosion of 
ments carried on during the past few years by the former State. _jands still in cultivation. It does much more than this. It puts 
These lands were once fertile farms, but they gully so rapidly on these waste-lands a crop that will begin within five or six years 
that vast areas are now of planting to return a 
revenue that will, if 
properly handled, keep 
on indefinitely. Tim- 
ber for fence-posts is 
scarce in this region. 
The railroads ship in 
cross-ties by the thou- 
sands. On many farms 
the supply of timber to 
meet the constant re- 
pairs any farm requires 
is becoming a problem. 
Black locust groves will, 
in large measure, solve 
all these problems. In 
five or six years from 
planting, the farmer who 
has one of these locust 
PLOWING IN THE LANDS AND SETTING TREES, IN 1917. groves can begin cutting 
fence-posts. In fifteen 
years — possibly earlier 
some of the trees will be large enough for cross- 
can Forestry (Washington), seems to think that the value _ ties. With proper thinning, the growth of the remaining 
of this demonstration has not yet been fully appreciated by the trees would be kept up to a high point. The locust has the 
ability to reproduce itself and keep a constant supply of young 
trees on the land if only a little attention is given to the 
cutting. 

“*In what is known as the upland districts of west Tennessee ‘From being worth nothing at all, these lands may be made 
and northern Mississippi, there are hundreds of thousands of | to be worth $200 or $300 an acre in a very few years. It is 
acres of land that has once been in cultivation but is now so hard to find a mcre dependable and a more rapid method of 
gullied that it is thrown out. The soil of this upland region increasing the value of waste-lands.” 
is supposedly a clay soil, but it contains so large 
an admixture of sand that it is easily carried 
away by the heavy rains common to this region. . i ¥ 
Gullies will start on even a slight slope, and when : 
they start, unless something is done to check them, 
they soon grow to an enormous size. There are 
thousands of them—great red gulches, some into 
which big buildings could be dropt out of sight. 

® Of course, the fields that are cut up by such gullies 
can be tended, if at all, only in little patches. 
Usually they are given up to be destroyed or re- 
claimed by the agencies of nature, and oftenest 
the agencies of destruction prevail. The problem 
of. preventing erosion and reclaiming the eroded 
lands in this section is a serious gne. The fate of 
whole farming communities is involved in its 
solution. Some few years ago thé State of Ten- 
nessee began experimenting on these gullied lands 
by planting black locusts. The work has been Glasicotlons te’ coarteny of Aastclagn Poremry.” 
carried on long enough to make certain that the SPLENDID RESULTS: THE SAME AREA IN 1920. 
planting of locusts will reclaim even the worst 
























































































WEST TENNESSEE “BAD LANDS,’ 














as useless as the “‘bad 
lands” of Nebraska and 
Dakota. The locust- 
trees not only check the 
erosion, which would 
otherwise spread to 
lands still available for 
cultivation, but they 
furnish a rapid-grow- 
ing, profitable crop in 
themselves, beginning 
to produce revenue in 
five years or so after 
planting. The wood is 
just the thing for rail- 
way-ties and fence-posts, 

















and is in demand for 
these uses. E. E. Miller, who gives this information in Ameri- in some cases 





farmers; but when it does penetrate, we shall have fewer gullies 
in this region and more locust groves. Writes Mr. Miller: 
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i MENACE OF GERMAN FILMS 


ee 


U BARRY” AND “ANNE BOLEYN” would mean 
little to an American movie fan; but ‘‘ Passion,” 
“‘Deception’’—there you catch them. The Amer- 

ican spectator, Mr. Griffith is reported to have said, has ‘the 

mind of a child nine years old.” But do children speak in 


appreciation of the displacement of this American industry, 
with great consequent loss to American prestige, will be 
comprehended. 

‘Germany has shown the only way to meet this destructive 
competition. Her motion-picture industry has enjoyed the 
protection of a limited foreign importation for two years. Only 
600,000 feet of film from all other 
countries has been admitted. 











This is equal to only 15 per 
cent. of German production. 

‘““The motion-picture industry 
is the fifth largest in the world: 
Since the industry is being fos- 
tered in Germany by the Gov- 
ernment and cost of producing 
is comparatively much smaller 
in Germany than here, producers 
ean not compete with it. 

“Two widely advertised pic- 
tures have been shown here 
reeently. They were made in 
Germany and cut and titled here 
for American consumption. One 
of them cost $7,000. It would 
have cost $550,000 to produce 
it here. The other cost $20,000 
and would have cost $650,000 to 
produce here. South-American 
cinema tradeis already German.” 

Mr. Brady, president of the 
National Association of the Mo- 
tion-Picture Industry, however, 
denies that the industry here 
needs protection, but urges a re- 
prisal tariff against Germany, in- 
asmuch as an embargo exists 
there against our films. As 
quoted in the New York Times, 


he says: 


ANNE BOLEYN AND HENRY Vlll 
Whose tempestuous lives are revealed in the movie called ‘ Deception,’’ which, made in the more “‘The American film industry, 
economical German studios, is agitating our high-priced screen people. because of the war and the extent 





to which it has retarded film- 





abstract terms while ignorant of historical facts? Whatever 
the reason for the change, the two films reaching America with 
the “‘made in Germany” 


before the war, come before us with titles that pique our supposed 


mark not so openly displayed as 
flair in screen drama. The Du Barry story is reported already 
to have lighted its wav through this country to the tune of 
$2,000,000 profits. Anne Boleyn’s lures and woes are doing 
their work. The of 
panied both these screen dramas, with the information that one 
is yet to come, making choice of an equally shady page of Italian 
history. Thus Germany holds the mirror up to her old enemies. 
Not so much notice is taken of this charge as of another that is 
Protection to 
American film industry is sought on behalf of more than 60,000 
workers in this field whose livelihood is said to be threatened by 
the 300 German pictures on the American market. A producing 
manager, Mr. Roland C. Edwards, gives the New York Tribune 
this aspect of the situation: 


murmurs “propaganda” have accom- 


seeking expression in the halls of Congress. 


“There are at this time 300 German pictures on the American 
market, and when you figure that each one of these negatives 
may produce many hundreds of positives for projection, an 





production in other countries, has 
entrenched itself so solidly that it now supplies 90 per cent. of the 
motion-pictures exhibited throughout the world. I have been 
declaring for years that the end of the war would bring with it 
increased competition from abroad, and the American manu- 
facturers must meet this competition by the quality of their 
output.” 
Most of the editorial comment on the question admits the 
fact that the American film falls below the foreign one in quality, 
The Times reading the industry here a rather rough lesson: 


‘‘Mr. William A. Brady’s statement on the proposal to put a 
heavy tariff on moving pictures imported from Germany is 
sensible. At present, he says, German restrictions keep out the 
great majority of films made in America; and until Germany 
gives a fair chance to American films America might retaliate. 
Further than that, apparently, he would not go. This ig a good 
deal more reasonable than the position of the Actors’ Equity 
Association and of some motion-picture producers. It is true 
that German production cost at present is far lower than in this 
country. It is aiso true that the German feature films lately 
shown here are better than anything that ever came out of Los 
Angeles. 

“The motion-picture’ industry has boasted so much of its 
size, and of its genius in increasing the cost of production with- 
out any particular reason except the desire to surpass all 














competitors, that, as Mr. Brady says, it can hardly ask for protec- 
tion as an infant in danger of strangulation by foreign competi- 
tion. The demand for the protection of American films is really 
a demand for the protection of bathos and stupidity. The real 
German menace in the moving-picture field is the menace of 
superior intelligence. And the men who make the German his- 
torical spectacles never seem to have caught the Los Angeles 
idea that art is chiefly a matter of quantity. 

“The motion-picture will almost certainly suffer, both as 
an industry and as an art, from the operations of State censor- 
ship. American producers can not afford to lie down and go to 
sleep in the serene conviction that they are beyond all need of 
artistic improvement, merely because a State commission takes 
over the responsibility for their moral improvement. The most 
hopeful sign in the motion-picture world at present is the ten- 
dency of one of the chief producers of comedy to turn the 
grandiose and turgid themes of his more serious competitors 
into burlesque. An audience which laughs this week at some- 
thing which last week it took seriously can never take the ordi- 
nary motion-picture philosophy and morality quite so seriously 
in the future. Quite as valuable as the castigation of burlesque 
is the incentive of really brilliant competition. There is a good 
deal of talent in the American motion-picture industry, even 
tho the supply of genius is somewhat less enormous than motion- 
picture men believe. If the art is subjected to the censorship 
of ridicule and competition, it may lose some of the character- 
istics which occasionally make sensible observers despair of its 
future.” 


The New York Globe feels that the tariff on films can mean 
little else than an effort ‘‘to keep Los Angeles unintelligent and 
{nartistic,’’ adding: 


“The motion-picture activity may not be an ert, but it has the 
possibility of becoming one. The Germans have worked toward 
the artistic, and the movie trades propose to prevent them from 
bringing a class of films here which might stimulate our pro- 
ducers to do better work. They insist on treating the movies like 
lumber or automobiles. ‘Art,’ they practically say, ‘has noth- 
ing to do with this matter. The matter at hand is the protection 
of an industry.’ It is good to be frank. Only in the case of the 
movies the question is not exactly that of protecting an industry. 
Publishing is an industry, but we do not see printers and pub- 
lishers walking about exclaiming: ‘We must have protection 
against Mr. Wells and Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Bennett. 
They do better novels than our American authors and throw us 
out of work.’ No, the American publisher knows that the 
American reader would say: ‘What the devil do I care if the 
best novels happen to be written by Englishmen? Why don’t 
you dig up some good American novelists?’ It is even possible 
that better American novels are being produced because English 
novels are here to compete with them. The same will be true 
of American and foreign films, whether they are German or 
Luxemburgian or Sardinian. The proposed tariff on films is 
a tariff on intelligence.” 


The New York Evening Post is as little in sympathy with the 
eharge of diabolical propaganda which lurks Hunnishly in such 
German films as ‘‘Passion’’ and ‘‘ Deception.” Paraphrasing 
the objections: 


“These stories of Madame Du Barry and Henry VIII. were 
designed ‘to present in a bad light’ the nations which fought 
against Germany in the late war. The former is ‘a most subtle 
attack on France,’ the latter ‘is fundamentally anti-British.’ 
What is worse, the Du Barry film shows scenes of the French 
Revolution, ‘one of the most serious uprisings against law and 
order that ever was enacted.” 

“Obviously, only the most sinister motive can explain this 
attempt to remind us of the existence of that forgotten and 
obscure event in French history. But for these wretched Ger- 
mans we should have forgotten that France was ever so immoral 
as to overthrow the monarchy and that Henry VIII. was not a 
model king. 

“The holy calm which pervaded Mr. Chadband is nothing 
beside the righteous altruism of those who would protect the 
patrons of California bathing beauties from the immoral facts of 
history. What a pity the German propagandists did not think 
of such an argument when America remembered her historic 
ties with France, so intimately connected with our own ‘most 
serious uprising against law and order!’ If the French Revolu- 
tion and the foundation of the Church of England are too im- 
proper for our tender virtue to dwell upon them, a great deal 
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more than German movies will have to be placed beyond the 
reach of the American public. 

“Yet we fancy there will be few to share the fears of our 
motion-picture moralists. Most of us are reconciled to the 
facts which have shocked these critics of ‘Passion’ and ‘Decep- 
tion.’ We do not believe that the history of France and England 
will be altered by ignoring it, nor that we “aEzll respect them 
any the less for being reminded of what they have done in the 
past. Neither Anne Boleyn nor Madame Du Barry represents 
the final and unique achievement of the reign with which she 
was associated.” 





HOLDING MUSIC ABOVE THE CROWD 


EOPLE MUST BE BROUGHT TO MUSIC and not 
P music to the people. As art it is too sacrosanct to yield 
its high standards for the sake of cultivating familiarity. 
In a newspaper that has taken a pride in its efforts to furnish 
music of high character to people free of cost, Mr. Josef Hof- 
mann says, “‘I raise the warning to you who are waging the highly 
laudable movement to bring the people to art. Do not despoil. 
Do not lower. Do not weaken and dilute. ... Do not let 
history repeat itself, that the larger audiences become mobs and 
marauders.’”’ The summer days bring more and more of these 
efforts at popular concerts, and the great pianist’s words in the 
New York Globe are worth considering. He says: 


“‘T applaud the effort to spread musical knowledge. What is 
not understood of art naturally and through traditional and 
family heredity may be stimulated artificially and by propa- 
gandistic methods. That is good. The more people we have to 
understand fine music, the better it will be for the people.» But 
pause a moment. In the effort to arouse the people to art, is 
art to be made to suffer? Then I shout ‘Stop.} I will not see 
art desecrated, despoiled, weakened, cast in the mire, and robbed 
of its garments of regal dignity. 

“T am an artist who falls in abasement before-his monarch, 
his art. For me, the most serious works of the master creators 
are the crewning achievement of life itself, the excuse almost 
for all élse that has been the function of existence. If the world 
grows ugly and life loses her bloom, if all winds are ill winds 
and the sunshine seems sickly and pale, if we turn our eye 
dubiously about us—we can always turn to the beauty of great 
souls which has been given to humanity, or rather to that select 
portion of humanity which has the ability to understand, te com- 
prehend, to appreciate. Art is what it is.irrespective of hearers, 
seers, feelers: It is all in all in its majesty, tho there be not 
any one to applaud. Art is the expression of a master mind 
and heart which can not be moved by crowds, by rewards, 
by praise, by recognition. I would play my’ music tho all 
America should shrink from the concert hall to the places of 
cheaper amusement, and.I should die in eestasies, knowing, 
feeling, understanding, touching the hem of the mighty. 

‘‘T am the most arbitrary of creatures where art is concerned. 
I can not make concessions to spread fine music. That is to 
say, I would never play a composition which I considered be- 
neath the level of art, tho I have often, to my dismay, been forced 
to[play programs not of the ultra-high standards I would have 
desired. That is to say, that while I should have preferred to 
do a Bach-Brahms-Beethoven program, I have often added 
some more demanded composition of the masters to fill out the 
ensemble preferred by my public. But never, never have [ 
placed a composition on my program which did not belong on 
the high-standard recital platform.” 


With the artificial stimulation of art understanding, a thing 
to be dreaded, he points out, is that art may stoop to conquer. 
And he goes on to enforce this by saying, in effect, mea culpa: 


“Tf the coming of the people to art could be accomplished 
without a sacrifice of the art standards, well and good. But 
there is always the terrific danger of making concessions which 
are disastrous, not to the people, but to art. Thus, let me 
give you a little instance out of my own ‘experience. I played 
some years ago with Gerardy, the cellist, and Kreisler, the 
violinist. We were doing a certain work, and we decided that 
it would be best to vary the tempo and .the intenations in one 
movement for different sections of the country. In staid Boston 
we would keep to the traditional, dignified, majestic attitude; 
in New York we would quicken and popularize the mood; and 
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out West we would become quite jovial and free. Now, in none 
of the three variations did we go beyond a highly musical and 
elassical style. But we felt that New York and the West 
would not like the stilted, ancient stvle of the original form 
which Boston could digest. Analyze this situation. What was 
happening? .We were making concessions to the audience. 
We were changing (tho artistically and in a dignified way) the 
traditions of our art. Bad! Were we other than Kreisler, 
Gerardy, and Hofmann would we have known where to stop! 








Copyrighted by the ‘* Idaho Sunday Statesman "’ (Boise). 
THE DOUGHBOY OF THE WEST, 


Designed by Avard Fairbanks, which will be found in ten counties 
of Idaho signalizing the deeds of her soldiers in the war. 











Where is the dividing line? I would answer it at once and say 
there is no dividing line other than the best and the highest. 
“‘The tendency among those who face an audience is to please 
the public. The attitude of art is to please itself. The average 
artist—who knows that in an audience of two thousand there are 
two hundred who understand the very highest, a thousand who 
are in between, and eight hundred who are quite impossible— 
will forget the two hundred and play up the eighteen hundred. 
Isn’t it logieai? Art in its true state plays its best in a dignity 
which will not permit it to consider anything! It has been 
said that art is like a mountain which is beautiful, tho one or 
ten million look upon it. But what about the mountain when 
tourists begin to despoil it?” 





SIGNALIZING THE SOLDIER OF THE WEST 
gay CIVIL-WAR SOLDIER STANDS IN BRONZE 


in many of our smaller towns and cities. His younger 

brother will figure the struggles of the late war for many 
more. Idaho, for example, has held to this realistic form of 
memorial, letting go the symbolical. Ten counties of that State 
have definitely decided to use the figure of ‘The Doughboy” 
designed by Avard Fairbanks; but variety will be achieved by 
placing him in a different setting according to the decorative 
possibilities of each town. This is a Western complement to 
the New Rocheile memorial shown in our issue of April: 23. 
The story of that memorial, however, which we ran upon in 
The Chesterfieldian (New Rocheile) is claimed for prior publication 
by the New Rochelle Daily News. Since uniformity is an ideal 
desirable to citizens of Idaho, the legislature of 1919 made an 
appropriation to be used in assisting each county in the erection 
of its war memorial. ‘‘The appropriation,’’ says the Jdaho States- 
man (Boise), “‘was sufficient to pay for a suitable design, a 
State symbol, which is to be alike in every county, and for a 
gift of $1,000 to each county whose commissioners appropriated 
a like sum, to help pay for the memorial.” The Statesman 
continues: 


“Tt is a patriotic service for each county to help realize 
Idaho’s unique and excellent program for the commemoration 
of the achievements of its boys in the world-war. And each 
county must do its part to make the program complete. To 
date, not half the counties have actually determined upon plac- 
ing the memcrial. There remains less than two months for 
those that have not definitely decided to accept the statue 
to do so, before the appropriation lapses, as it will automatically 
at the opening of the 1921 session of the legislature. 

“The art commission appointed by Governor Davis to select 
a design obtained the services of Avard Fairbanks for the work, 
for two reasons. First, on account of his unusual talent, and, 
secondly, because Idaho claims him as a native son. At the 
age of thirteen he obtained a scholarship in the Art Students’ 
League of New York and the following year won another schol- 
arship. At fourteen he exhibited in the National Academy of 
Design in New York, being the youngest sculptor who had ever 
exhibited in that institution. Three years later he was accepted 
without examination to study in the Eeole Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, Paris, and from that time on he has won many honors. 

“The committee, believing that a utilitarian memorial does 
not address itself so directly to the emotions as does the purely 
votive memorial, asked Fairbanks to design a statue which should 
carry a personal message of the deeds nobly done and express 
the embodiment of the desire to commemorate the ideals which 
inspired the heroic deed. 

“This he has donc in his statue of ‘The Doughboy,’ a figure 
which stands as a type for all who took part in the great struggle. 
This Yankee from Idaho stands with jaw set, gun ready for 
action. With head turned to study a new situation, he comes 
forth from an old one on the battle-front in which he is victori- 
ous, as is shown by the defensive headgear of the foe he carries.” 


“The face is a true Western type,’”’ says a member of the 
commission, Mrs. J. G. Green, ‘“‘not a composite as a few mis- 
takenly suppose. The memorial is typical of the men who 
placed the ideal of freedom above that of life.” A sign of the 
advance made over our Civil-War period is seen in the disposi- 
tion of these figures: 


“Mr. Fairbanks has designed a number of different settings 
for the memorial. Several of his most charming designs place 
the statue beside a fountain. In one it is a part of a marble 
seat, a resting-place for the weary who wish a bit of ideal inspi- 
ration on their way. In one design it is an entrance to a park, 
a memorial gateway. The topography cf different counties 
has suggested different settings, so while every county will have 
the same memorial, each setting will be different. 

“The statue will be larger than life-size and cast in bronze. 
It is estimated that the cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$3,000, thus leaving about $1,000 to be obtained by private sub- 
scriptions in each county, with an added amount for the setting, 
the cost of which depends upon the class of design accepted. 
‘“‘Tdaho has not forgotten its men and boys who threw down 


























their tools of work and business to answer their country’s call. 
{daho’s soldiers carved their own memorial by their deeds of 
galor ‘In Flanders’ Fields.’ 

“The statue memorial, however, which will be constructed 
in at least a portion of the counties of the State, will keep the 
fact before the people that Tom and Bill and Harry, who are 
now struggling along in the same way as the rest, once were 
factors in ‘stemming the onrushing tide of militarism.’”’ 





THE POET LAUREATE OF NEBRASKA 


HY THE EAST should suspect the West of “subtle 
W simran propaganda”’ in creating a poet laureate 
is perhaps a case of supersubtlety. The Nebraska 
legislature has laid the laurel wreath on the brow of one of its 
poets, John G. Neihardt, and awarded him the title. Nothing 
is said in the resolution passed by the legislature about duties 
or perquisites, such as pertain to the office in England. The 
butt of malmsey would be impossible in our present state of 
mind about spirituous liquors; and we have heard of no such 
Nebraskan as Mr. Bottomley who would cause a legislative 
inquiry into the question of Mr. Neihardt’s properly earning his 
salary. But the New York Evening Mail, besides suspecting 
Sinn Fein, is convinced that the Laureateship ‘“‘is one of those 
English idiosyncrasies that we could do well without.” While 
this paper fumes, The Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln) prides 
itself on “‘the first official recognition of an American poet by a 
lawmaking body.”’ The resolution declaring John G. Neihardt 
poet laureate of Nebraska was ‘‘joint and concurrent,’”’ passed 
by both houses and signed by the Governor. The State Journal 
proceeds: 


“This official action on the part of a great Western State was 
taken by way of recognizing the significance of the American 
epic cycle upon which Neihardt has been working steadily 
for seven years, and which William Stanley Braithwaite has 
characterized as ‘one of the profoundly notable and one of the 
few original things in the development of American poetry.’ 
The text of the resolution is as follows: 

‘** Whereas, There is the closest connection between the growth 
of civilization and the development of literature; and 

““‘ Whereas, Wise commonwealths in all ages have recognized 
this relation by lifting the poet to the same plane as the states- 
man and military chieftain; and 

“*Whereas, John G. Neihardt, a citizen of Nebraska, has 
written a national epic wherein he has developed the mood of 
courage with which our pioneers explored and subdued our plains 
and thus has inspired in Americans that love of the land and its 

heroes whereby great na~ 





tional traditions are 
built an rpetuated; 
LET ME LIVE OUT MY YEARS. oan and pe — 


[Reprinted from The Quest (Macmillan)] 
Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 


‘** Whereas, Our people 
wish to exalt such gifts 


Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s wine! of the human spirit; 
Let me not see this soul-house built of mud therefore, be it 

Go toppling to the dusk—a vacant shrine. ‘** Resolved and enacted, 
Let me go quickly, like a candle-light By the House of Repre- 
Snuffed out just at the heydey of its glow. sentatives, the Senate 
Give me high noon—and let it then be night! concurring, that John 


G. Neihardt be, and 
hereby is, declared poet 
laureate of Nebraska.’ 
‘*As the reading pub- 
lic is aware, two poems 
of the epic cycle have 
been published, ‘The 
- Song of Hugh Glass’ and 
‘The Song of Three 
Friends,’ the latter having won the Poetry Society prize for 
the best volume of verse published by an American during the 
year 1919. A school edition of ‘The Song of Hugh Glass,’ 
with annotations by Dr. Julius T. House, was published a little 
over a year ago and is being studied as a classic in many of the 
schools of the country, the fourth printing being just off the 
press. Neihardt is now engaged upon the third piece of the cycle, 
to be called ‘The Song of the Indian Wars.’ 
“A striking indication of the growing interest in this poet's 


Thus would I go. 


And grant that when I face the grisly Thing, 
My song may trumpet down the gray Perhaps, 
Let me be as a tuge-swept fiddle-string 

That feels the Master Melody—and snaps! 


Joun G. Netarpt. 
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work is to be found in the fact that Neihardt clubs are springing 
up in the West, perhaps the largest having its headquarters at 
the State Normal School of Wayne, Neb. This club, tho only 
a few months old, already has a large active and honorary mem- 
bership, drawn from all parts of the country, of which more than 
a hundred are men and women who have won distinction in 
literature.” 


The Evening Mail, however, admitting our debt to England, 
injects a fly in this golden 
Nebraskan ointment: 


“We have many ex- 
cellent institutions for 
which to thank En- 
gland, but there must 
be some kind of subtle 
Sinn-Fein propaganda 
in the movement that 
has culminated in Ne- 
braska’s appointing the 
first poet laureate in 
this country. That in- 
stitution is one of those 
English idiosyncrasies 
that we could well do 
without. It is pleasant 
to record that any State 
should honor so good a 
poet as John G. Nei- 
hardt, but the character 
of the honor suggests 
sympathy rather than 
congratulation. * 

“While England had 
unofficial laureates she 
did pretty well.. Chaucer 
deserved a pension and 
a pitcher of wine daily 
from the king, but he 
had no letters patent. 
Dryden was the first to 
receive these, a poet 
undoubtedly, but. one 
whose prose was far 
better than his verse. 
After him—except for a few rare instanees—the deluge of 
mediocrity! 

‘‘Who except the professional litterateur knows any thing-of 
Tate, Rowe, Eusden, Whitehead, Warton, or Pye? Yet all 
these were some time or other poets laureate, to the discomfiture 
of the real poets of their period. Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son did honor to the position—and Tennyson demanded his 
wine imperiously—but who now reads Alfred Austin, the political 
writer whose pedestrian verse was the laughing-stock of two 
continents a decade ago. Robert Bridges, the present incum- 
bent, has written many lovely things, but his chief distinction 
as poet laureate is to refuse to keep his muse on tap for all those 
court occasions when it is supposed to bubble over with obse- 
quious murmurings. 

‘‘There was no necessity for officially honoring Mr. Neihardt 
or any other of our younger poets. They are nearly all such 
very effective publicity men and women that publishers fight 
for the chance of getting them on their lists.” 








CROWNED BY NEBRASKA 


John G. Neihardt, the first American 
poet to be officially recognized by 
a lawmaking body. 











Mr. Edgett, of the Boston Transcript, refers to the matter as 
tho a new terror had been put into the hands of lawmakers. 
‘*And who, may we ask,”’ says he, “‘is fit to fill the exalted posi- 
tion of poet laureate of Massachusetts? Should it be Amy 
Lowell or Nixon Waterman?”’ Our northern neighbor, we learn 
in a recent Toronto dispatch to the New York World, is con- 
sidering adding a laureate to herself: 


‘*Bliss Carman, the poet, after several decades in New York, 
has been revisiting the home of his youth, reading his poems 
to capacity audiences, and he may remain permanently. Many 
think he is Canada’s most distinguished poet. His work, of 
which for many years he published a volume a year, has remained 
distinctly Canadian, with Canadian atmosphere and outlook, 
despite his foreign residence. There is an agitation to create a 
new post of Canadian poet laureate and to make Carman the 
first incumbent of it.” 
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THE NATION-WIDE BATTLE OVER MOVIE PURIFICATION 


HERE IS NO LONGER ANY DISPUTE as to whether 

purification is needed. ‘‘Evil has come into the movies, 

to the degradation of a most interesting, useful, in- 
structive, and entertaining art,’”’ as one editor puts it. Since the 
leaders in the motion-picture industry frankly admit this, all 
the magazine and newspaper discussion as to whether there is a 
‘‘movie menace” shifts to a hot debate in the press and among 
our legislators over how the reform is to come. In three-fourths 
of the State capitals of the country reform leaders have been 
fighting zealously for the enactment of State censorship of 
pictires and the motion-picture industry has been making the 
fight of its life to keep censorship laws off the books. From 
Boston to Los Angeles the newspapers have been taking sides in 
this contest, with a majority of them apparently lined up against 
censorship. Too many pictures appear on the screen that: are 
bad or at least ‘unsuitable for the eyes of children, but a State 
censorship, its opponents tell us, would be ‘quite ineffective,” 
“un-American,” “undemocratic,” a step in the direction of 
rigid “‘ blue laws,”’ ‘‘fatal to the artistic development” of motion- 
pictures, and now “‘unnecessary” in view of the pledge of the 
producers that they will purify the screen themselves. The 
advocates of censorship, insist, on the other hand, that with all 
due respect to the present intentions of the moving-picture 
people, previous pledges of reform have accomplished little, and 
it is absolutely necessary that some one shal! have legal authority 
to eliminate harmful features before films are exhibited to the 
public. ‘‘Censorship is odious in a republic,” admitted Harvey's 
Weekly in one of its last issues; ‘‘but odious also are the things 
which it is intended to suppress.’”’ The case for censorship is 
stated briefly and clearly by Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of 
The National Municipal Review, in a bulletin issued by the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime: 


* “Censorship of moving pictures is based on the broad funda- 
mental duty of the community to protect the moral well-being 
of every one within its jurisdiction. The motion-picture has a 
breadth, directness, and effectiveness of human appeal that 
puts it in a class by itself. Its power for good and for evil is 
greater than the printed page—hence the necessity for a control 
over it more rigorous than is needed in the case of the book. 

“To subject the general community (and every man and his 
family go to the movies) to the suggestiveness and indelicacies 
of the average motion-picture is equivalent to subjecting them 
to the infection of a plague. ... We have a State Board of 
Health to protect our communities from physical pestilence. 
Let us have State boards of moving-picture censors to protect 
us from the moral pestilence which lurks in the attractive, 
seductive motion-pictures.” 


During the course of the hearings which preceded the passage 
of the Lusk-Clayton motion-picture regulation law by the New 
York State legislature, Mrs. Ellen O’Grady, formerly New 
York City Deputy Police Commissioner, told the legislators: 


“T know from my own experience that the greater part of 
juvenile delinquency is due to the evil influence of motion- 
pictures. I could cite you case after case of boys and girls gone 
wrong because of films. It makes my blood boil. . . . These 
men are not fighting for their art as they tell you; they are 
fighting because the market is flooded with filth and they would 
lose money if they could not show it on the screens.” 


Governor Miller, of New York, says he does “not like the idea 
of movie censorship, but the thing has gone too far. The sex 
interest is being made more ar more paramount by producers 


until it is a menace to the youth.” The producers, remarks the 
Buffaio Evening News, ‘‘promise a voluntary censorship. This 
will not do. If we could trust their consciences and above 
all their good taste, the question would not be alive to-day. In 
fact, it never would have been born.” The New York Daily 
News tells why it disagrees ‘‘ with the producers that there should 


’ 


be absolutely no regulation of their films”: 


“We do not know that the morals of the movies are any 
worse than the morals of the stage. But mischievous movies 
do more harm, for they reach more people, and especially more 


“As to the promise of the producers that if they are let alone 
they will purify the films, we can only say that they have been 
let alone and they haven’t done it. 

“‘We wouldn’t set any censorship over them by blue-law 
advocates or male Sunday-school superintendents; but we do 
believe that an intelligent regulation will help. And we are 
absolutely certain that something ought to be done, and in 
a hurry.” 


To the suggestion that parents can simply refrain from 
taking their children to unsuitable photoplays, an indignant 
parent replies in a letter to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
that the trouble is with boys and girls of high-school age 
beyond the years when they are ‘‘taken”’ to the theater. ‘“‘It is 
for them that movie censorship should be enforced, and rigidly 
enforced. They are just at an age when their minds are as quick 
to receive impressions as the photo-man’s camera.” Canon 
William Sheafe Chase, a strong supporter of the New York 
State censorship bill, declares that an effective inspection law 
will set the producers in-general ‘‘free from the control of the 


” 


few degenerate producers’’ and enable them ‘“‘to furnish clean 


movies to the public’’ with “‘big profits to themselves”; that 
instead of retarding the development of motion-picture art 
“it will free it from the tyrannical control and influence of de- 
grading, ignorant, greedy degenerates”; that it is no more un- 
American to have a small group of censors choose what picture 
the public shall see than it is to have a small group of producers 
do the choosing. Canon Chase quotes George Kline, a Chicago 
moving-picture man, as saying that he does not think New York 
“has enough censorship.” 

But the motion-picture industry as a whole is solidly lined up 
in an active, nation-wide fight against censorship. In an article 
in The Pictorial Review, Jesse L. Lasky, vice-president of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, says that in the first place, 
while there are pictures not quite suitable ‘“‘for childish minds” 
it would be much easier ‘“‘for the parents to supervise the children 
than for the motion-picture industry to bring its standards to 
the level of the mind of a child.’”’ Mr. Lasky finds motion- 
For one thing, “‘it 
does not work! Boards of censorship don’t function as they 
are intended to. They only furnish evidence of the impossi- 
bility of attempting to control the right of free speech and ac- 
complish nothing but the giving of jobs to friends and poli- 
ticians and jokes to newspaper paragraphers.”” Mr. Lasky 
cites a number of instances of absurd and stupid censorship 
performances in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and Chicago. 
Perhaps, he says, “‘those inconsistencies and stupidities could 
be forgiven if these censors had in any way improved the tone 
of the motion-pictures they censored. But they have not. 
The great improvement in motion-pictures in the last five years 
has been brought about, not by irresponsible censors, but 


picture censorship bad for many reasons. 
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primarily by responsible producers who have had the support 
of the public in the production of fine photoplays.” Mr. Lasky 
{nsists that censorship laws are not needed. ‘‘The way to get 
better pictures and cleaner pictures is to tell your manager what 
you think of his shows. If the public refuses to patronize bad 
shows they will be taken off.” 

The National Association of the Motion-Picture Industry has 
been gathering reports on juvenile delinquency from a num- 
ber of cities which are said to 


A 10,000-ACRE GIFT TO MISSIONS 


HE “MOTHERLAND OF RELIGION” looks to 
Christian missionary enterprise to aid her. in material, 
as well as moral, development, and it is with the cer- 

tainty that his people will be greatly prospered in both directions, 
that the Maharaja of Bikanir, northwest India, has offered 
10,000 acres to the Methodist Foreign Missions Board as a site 
for a demonstration farm and 





“indicate that the number of 


agricultural college. His great 





juvenile offenders is on the wane 
and that the persons who seek 
to show that motion-pictures are 
an unhealthy influence for youth- 
ful morals are merely indulging 
in a lot of loose talk.” 

The motion-picture press joins 
heartily in the fight against cen- 
sorship. The Exhibitors Herald 
(Chicago) is convinced that “the 
public does not want censorship,”’ 
which is being foreed through 
legislatures by the influence ‘‘of 
a little group of professional 
agitators.” The Exhibitor’s Trade 
Review (New York) and The 
Motion Picture News call upon 
exhibitors to influence public 
opinion through the screen and 
in every possible way for ‘“‘the 
overthrow of censorship.” In a 
magazine article, the advertising 
manager of a motion-picture dis- 
tributer quotes anticensorship edi- 
torials in daily newspapers in 
seventeen States to show that pub- 
lic opinion is not really behind 
the movement. The National 
Association of the Motion-Picture 
Industry reprints similar editorial 
matter from thirty New York 
State papers. The New York 
Evening Mail speaks for several 
papers when it insists that “‘the 
man who exhibits an immoral pic- 
ture can be haled before the judge 
and punished.””» What, it asks, 
“would censorship accomplish that 
can not be accomplished now?” 

The establishment of a motion- 
picture. censorship, declares the 











HE WILL GET MORE FOOD FOR HIS PEOPLE, 
Not by hunting, but by giving the missionaries land and 


buildings where farming and reclamation will be taught. Cc 
The Maharaja of Bikanir, a state in northwest India. 


desire, we read in a New York 
Tribune news article, is that the 
people shall be taught modern 
American farming methods, and 


is pending until necessary details 
can be arranged and agricultural 
experts obtained, it is said that 
the Board will be glad to take 
over the farm. Not only will the 
Indian prince give the land, but 
he offers as well to erect all build- 
ings for the missionary station 
and college according to Methodist 
specifications, pay all salaries of 
experts and missionaries, and as- 
sume the entire operating expenses 
of the institution. According to 
a survey made by the Interchurch 
World Movement, more than 70 
per cent. of India’s vast popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, but 
drought and famine are frequent 
visitations, and the condition of 
the ryot, or farmer, is not enviable. 
His cattle are too light and ill- 
fed for the work demanded of 
them. ‘‘The necessary tilth for 
crops is obtained by frequent 
superficial plowing, so that his 
soil does not yield a return pro- 
portionate to the amount of 
labor involved. His tools are the 
tools of two thousand years ago. 
Grain is separated by treading 
out with oxen, beating out by 
hand, and winnowing by the 
wind.” Much of the rural popu- 
lation is reached by the Y. M. 
. As aceording to the survey, 
pro- 


\ie1 the aceeptance of the offer 
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but there is room for a vast 





New York Morning Telegraph, 
impeaches the good faith of the producers who “‘have pledged 
themselves to cooperate with the authorities in driving out un- 
desirables.’’ - Reform leaders were asked to cease their censor- 
ship propaganda until this program could be put into effect, and 
the Governor and the legislature of New York were requested 
to delay regulative legislation for a year. The National Associa- 
tion of the Moving-Picture Industry, whose members control 
about 90 per cent. of the motion-picture production of the 
United States, has promised to eliminate photoplays which 





Emphasize vice or the sex appeal or illicit love; exhibit nudity, 
excessive demonstrations of passion and vulgar postures; unduly 
concern themselves with the underworld and crime, bloodshed 
and violence, drunkenness, gambling, and unnatural prectises; 
emphasize the methods used in committing crime; bring into 
ridicule the law, the authorities, and religious beliefs and leaders; 
contain salacious titles or are advertised salaciously. 


gressive work, and the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions is said to be looking forward to the 


new opportunity presented in the Maharaja’s offer. Accord- 


ing to The Central Christian Advocate (Methodist): 


‘‘The state of Bikanir lies in that section of India awarded 
to the Methodists as exzlusive territory for mission activity in 
the division of India among the various Christian organizations 
working in that land. The Maharaja’s eagerness in the matter 
of establishing a college of American agriculture is based upon 
the fact that production of foods is the most pressing problem of 
his people. 

“A large part of his province is covered by the great 
Rajputana desert, a vast tract of sandy soil, on which it has 
so far been impossible to conserve the rainfall, and is arid and 
untillable. Dry farming, such as is now in advanced experi- 
mental stages in the southwestern part of the United States, is 
the only possible solution, and the Maharaja is desirous of obtain- 
ing the services of agricultural missionaries with experience of 
this kind.” 
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HOW THEY MADE TEMPERANCE 
EASY IN FINLAND 


Y DECLARING DRUNKENNESS an act of high 
treason and calling upon every Finn to renounce brannvin 
for his country’s sake, they helped make temperance easy 

in Finland, and for years now, we are told, the consumption of 
aleohol per head in that subarctic country has been lower than 
among any other people in Europe. Curiously enough, however, 
as soon as prohibition came into force in 1919 an increase in 
drunkenness was noted. Now that they can not buy it, we are 
informed, the people manufacture it secretly for themselves in 
larger quantities than they could buy it before, and, as was 
found to be the case in this country, the new product is of in- 
ferior quality and often ‘‘ poisonous stuff.”” But the main point 
says Edith Sellers in The Cornhill Magazine (London), “‘is that 
a people notorious for their drunkenness became a sober people 
when sobriety was made easy for the great mass of them by 
good food being brought within their reach and their lives 
being bettered, being made worth living.’ The situation had 
resolved itself into the question whether, through drink, Fin- 
land was to be sacrificed to Russia. They solved it by cutting 
down the consumption of alcohol. The movement against drink 
began as a “common-sense temperance crusade” by leaders 
who recognized, we are told, that if the people were to be turned 
into a sober people it would be neither by preaching nor yet 
by legislation. Corrective methods were adopted to cure the 
evil of malnutrition, which was found responsible for much of 
the drunkenness and to prevent the manufacture of new addicts 
by the same cause. Also provision was made to supply the 
people with less improvident means of pleasure and entertain- 
ment. The crusaders proceeded upon the theory that most 
drunkards are not born but made. While securing those who 
had no taste for strong drink against acquirimg it, they framed 
plans also for rescuing those who had already a craving for it. 
Said one of the crusaders: ‘‘They set to work, therefore, with 
might and main to bring good food within the reach of even 
the poorest of wage-earners, and, with the food, wholesome 
recreations, something in the way of comfort. They never 
rested until there were in every school cookery and housewifery 
classes, and women and girls were fired with the ambition to be- 
come thrifty housewives and skilful cooks; never rested, either, 
until there were recreation halls even in little villages.” From 
the first the movement was essentially patriotic. The itinerant 
crusaders were all stanch patriots, keen politicians, fighting 
against Russification while fighting for temperance. Temper- 
ance became patriotism’s strongest weapon. In the schools it 
was taught that inebriety was just as much a disease as measles, 
that health and strength are precious gifts. For Finland’s 
sake, as well as their own, the children were taught that 
they must do what they could to grow up to be strong men 
and women. 

It is the schools which probably are doing the most toward 
saving the younger generation from the temptation of strong 
drink, for part of the educational course consists of training in 
thrift, cooking, catering, and household work. The teaching 
in this respect is thorough: 


“In most of the schools some rooms are arranged as kitchens, 
such as are to be found in working-class dwellings; and the girls 
are divided info families, each family, i.e., four girls, having a 
kitchen of its own in which to work. All the girls in turn must 
sweep flues, blacken grates, make fires, scrub floors, clean 
windows, and polish up door-handles; must do everything, in 
fact, that has to be done if a house is to be kept neat and com- 
fortable. They must do it, too—an all-important point—not 
with the help of elaborate machines, patent sweepers, vacuum 
dust-removers, but just as they would do it in their own homes. 
The teacher tells them the best way to do it, and sees that 
they do it in the best way; but she does not do it for them. 


The rule is: whatever has to be done the girls must do, she 
watching them the while to secure them against blunders, 

‘““Laundry work, sewing, mending, clothes-making are al] 
taught in the same way, and not, as in England, for forty 
minutes, perhaps, once a month, but for several hours every 
week. In one school I found that every girl, during the last 
year she was there, spent ten hours a week cooking, ten hours 
doing housework and washing, ten hours more sewing, mending, 
dressmaking, etc., and twelve hours with her books. The result 
was, when she left she was not only a good cook, but a skilled 
housekeeper and seamstress. She knew nothing of the ’ologies, 
it is true, nor yet of French, nor the violin; but she could feed 
her family well at the least possible cost, for she knew what to 
buy, how to cook it, and how to avoid waste. She could keep 
her home tidy and clean, bright, and cheery, too, for she knew 
how to do, with the least possible labor, all kinds of housework, 
And she could make and mend her own clothes, trim her own 
hats, could, therefore, dress herself respectably and prettily at 
a tithe of what it would have cost her had she had, as most 
English girls of her class, to buy ready-made clothes or employ 
a dressmaker. Thus she started life well equipped for the work 
she would have to do, able to obtain good value for what money 
she had to spend, and make the best of everything for herself, 
for her husband and children, too, when she married. 

‘Being able to make the best of things is a precious asset for 
a woman, especially a working-class woman; it spells more 
often than not happiness, instead of misery, for herself and those 
dependent on her, sobriety instead of intemperance. Even if 
they had done nothing beyond stirring up women and girls to 
fit themselves for their work in life, and providing them with 
the means for the fitting, the Crusaders ,would have done yeo- 
man’s service for temperance. They did, however, something 
berond—something that was also yeoman’s service.” 


This was in establishing Nuworisseuras, or recreation houses, 
which correspond with our community centers. The writer 
found that these recreation houses were established in almost 
every village, while some towns had two—one provided by the 
authorities and the other by local Socialists. It is an inter- 
esting commentary on this. temperance reform to note that “it 
was men and women of no importance for the most part who 
did the bettering, men and women whom love of their country, 
love of their kind, moved to do it; who did it by hard work, plan- 
ning, contriving, the taking of thought, and without any great 
spending of money, any appealing to lawmakers for help.” 





AN “INTERCHURCH” EPITAPH — Saved from the “‘dis- 
grace of bankruptcy,” the Interchurch World Movement, the 
most ambitious project conceived’ in the history of the Church, 
recently closed its books and retired from business. It was, per- 
haps, the very audacity of the plan which defeated its purpose, 
for, as The Presbyterian (Philadelphia), a stedfast opponent, 
remarks, ‘“‘it was an intense movement marked with lack of 
responsibility. The leaders heralded organic union in one 
breath, and in the next said it was not organic. It was dark 
with ambiguity, granting rights and assuming obligations that 
were not defined, yet granting specific powers that were far- 
reaching and mighty.”” Yet the Movement accomplished a vast 
amount of work during its brief existence, and made some sur- 
veys of the condition of the Church at home and abroad, and of 
the need for further and continued missionary enterprise which, 
taken together, may well be regarded as a fitting memorial to 
its career. So, thinks The Christian Century, ‘it is not to be 
regarded as a failure in any damaging sense.” 


‘“‘Great mistakes were made in its projection and its promo- 
tion. It attempted too many features and it miscalculated the 
time required for so huge a task. But it set high standards of 
cooperative work, and in spite of all reaction, the churches will 
never go back to some phases of sectarianism which were in 
vogue before it took form. As time passes the irritations 
caused by its failure to reach some of its objectives will dis- 
appear, and it will be seen in retrospect as a very noble adven- 
ture of faith, whose final effect on the American Church can not 
fail to be of value.” 
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Announcing 


Pre-War Price Level 
S) 





IMPLEX|RONER 


FFECTIVE Monday, May 16 (in all states east of the 

Rocky Mountains), the price of the 46-inch Simplex Ironer 

is $160, including a bench not heretofore supplied as standard 

equipment. Other sizes are relatively adjusted. The price alone 

changes; the well-known Simplex requirements as to quality of 
materials and workmanship are unchanged. 





These adjustments set a new, accurate standard of value on iron- 
ing machines. They are made despite the fact that the price of 
the Simplex Ironer increased only 18% under the most pressing 
War-time influences. 


For fifteen years the Simplex Ironer has been practically the only 
ironer made for home use. As the pioneer and leader, the 
Simplex is more than ever distinguished by extreme simplicity, 
positive safety, and above all by the Matchless Ironing Result it 
produces. 

Already more than a quarter of a million practical housewives use the Simplex and 


experience the joy and satisfaction of doing their weekly ironing at minimum 
expense and at a marked saving of labor and time. 










In practically every city there are authorized Simplex Ironer Dealers. Any*one 
of them will gladly demonstrate the Simplex for you and give you the advantage 
of the new prices at once. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 70 West 45th Street, New York City 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 431 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Factories at Algonquin, Illinois 


Ee 


Adjusted Prices 
(East of Rocky Mountains) 


46-Inch Model 
$160 


42-Inch Model 
$150 


Price includes bench so that 

you can sit as you iron. 
Deferred payments 
$1.00 a month extra 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


OME may contest the quietism of this 
poem in the North American Review; 
but there is doubtless a time in middle age 
when such thoughts visit the reflective 
soul. They claim their right to expres- 
sion because they are the common lot. We 
quote here but three of the six stanzas: 


THE MIDDLE YEARS 

_ By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 

This is the burden of the middle years: 
‘To know what things can be or not be known; 
To find no sunset lovely unto tears; 
To pass not with the swallow southward-flown 
‘Toward far Hesperides where gold seas break 
Beyond the last horizon round strange isles; 
To have forgot Prometheus on his peak; 
‘To know that pilgrim-miles are only miles. 
Then death seems not so dreadful with its night 
That keeps unstirred the veil of mystery. 
Then no acclaimed disaster can affright 
Him who is wise in human history 
Ana finds no godhead there to earn his praise 
And dreads no horror save his empty days. 


Not all my will can change this casque of bone 
That predetermines what each thought must be; 
And I have learned to bear with these my own 
Enforced defects and doomed futility, 

And with reproach no longer rack a skull 

Whose rigid plan, conditioned long ago, 

Left such low arches for the beautiful 

To pour its summer light through. Now I know 

Somewhat the measure of what may be done 

And may not by this child of a dark race 

Who in the long processions of the sun 

At last for a brief moment takes his place. 

I bid him bear his banner with the rest, 

Nor too much blame the dusk that haunts his 
breast. 


I can more tranquilly behold the stars 
Than once I could. Their alien majesty 
Awakes in me no longer desperate wars 
Against their far indifference circling by. 
For I too have my orbit, and intent 
Upon its rondure I no less than they 
Decline the test of warlike argument. 
They go their several ways; I go my way. 
Nothing of all my hopes have they denied, 
Nor do I storm against them as of old. 
We pass, the sovereigns of an equal pride. 
Some day shall I be dead and they be cold. 
Until that hour, untroubled in our flight 
We seek our own paths through the spacious night. 
**Do you ’member the war?”’ is a catch- 
phrase as cynical as it is humorous, which 
the long tedium of reparations talk has 
made popular. Its popularity, however, 
is limited to those who remember but know 
nothing of the war. It can not be shared 
by such men as are shadowed forth in the 
following stanzas from the Australian 


Sydney Bulletin: 
BATTLE-BLIND 
By LintA GORMHUILLE McKay 


Never to climb the hills again; 
Never to see the shining spray 

Tossed from the crests of sapphire waves 
Out in the bay. 


No more to watch the westering sun, 
Blood-red, sink in the dreaming sea, 
And the tremulous dusk wrap all the land 

In mystery. 


Unseen the wind in the long, brown grass, 
The glamour of dawn on leagues of snow, 
Broken | live that other men 
May see and know. 








God! be you praised that once I climbed, 
Followed the call of shore and sea, 

So that the balm to-night is mine 
Of memory. 


Ir bieyeling is not a wholly forgotten 
joy, one may surmise that the writer given 
space in the May Aflantic has been a night- 
rider on that once universally popular 
machine. All thee thrills of a night ride 
over a dubious path are here recorded: 


HOME-BOUND 


By JoserH AUSLANDER 
The moon is a wavering rim where one fish slips, 
The water makes a quietness of sound; 
Night is an anchoring of many ships 
Home-bound. 
There are strange tunnelers in the dark, and whirs 
Of wings that die, and hairy spiders spin 
The silence into nets, and tenanters 
Move softly wh. 
I step on shadows riding through the grass, 
And feel the night lean cool against my face; 
And challenged by the sentinel of space, 
I pass. 
Fianpers’ Fieip has obviously been 
overworked, and it takes a man who knew 
it and yet lives with his recollections to 
teach as that. the 
poem on this theme reached us, no such 


Since immortal first 
sincere treatment has come to our notice 
as this in what a correspondent calls a 
“very vulgar little magazine, entitled 
Captain Billy's Whiz Bang.” 
find offense in these lines, but they reveal, 


Some may 
perhaps, the true psychology of the ‘‘rough- 
neck”’ 


with the sentimentalizings of those who 


soldier who may claim to be overfed 


don’t know: 
POPPIES 


By J. EUGENE CHRISMAN 
Poppies? 

Not for me, buddy! 

Buds o’ Hell I'd call ’em, 

Plain red hell—they— 

They remind me- 


And folks plant ’em around 

Gardens—huh! 

Says one old dame to me, 

“Don’t they bring back,”’ says she 

“The poppied fields of Flanders?” 

‘* Poppied fields of—’’ Ain’t that a heluva— 
But who wants ‘em brung back—huh? 
Say, buddy, 

If she'd seen poppies 

Like I’ve seen ‘em—millions—acres— 
Scattered through the wheat-fields, 
Red—and gettin’ redder—mostly poppies— 
Yeah—mostly! 


Slim—my buddy—old scout 

Slept under the same handkerchief, 

Me 'n’ Slim—clean through from the word go! 
I'm liable to forgit—ain’t I— 

Day we kicked off west o' Chiteau-Thierry 
Down the valley 

Poppies—say, 


* You couldn't rest for poppies. 


Then the Jerries cut loose 

Machine-gun fire—reg'lar sickle. 

Poppy leaves—bits o' red 

Flickin’ and flutterin’ in the wind, 

Mowed ‘em, buddy—and us—I'll tell the world! 
Got old Slim—got him right! 

Down in the poppies he goes—kickin’—clawin’ ! 














Don't talk poppies to me— 
Skunk-cabbage first—com pree? 
If you'd seen old Slim— 
Boy, he died wallerin’ in poppies! 
Poppies—- 

Hell! 


Ir approaching death can bring assur. 
ances such as this writer in the May Serib- 
named 
yet submission hardly fits 


ner’s feels, it ought not to be 
**Rebellion’’; 


the mood, either. 
preciative reader: 


REBELLION 
By DorotHny McPHERSON FARNSWORTH 


Ifow can it be that April, in her pride 


Of “ glad light green,”’ shall come another year— 


Shall pass me softly, shy and dewy-eyed, 
And I not hear? 


~ 
Hiow can it be that, at her beckonin®y, 


New leaf and bloom shall break on bush and tree 


Till all the world is gay with garlanding— 
And I not see? 


I who have loved her so!—her garden-ways 
Smelling of goodly carth—her every weed! 
Jlow can she bring again her matchless days, 
And I not heed” 
How shall I not rebel? How can it be 
That April, with her songs of bird and rill, 
Riot of leaf and bloom, shall call to me 
And I lie still? 


Oh, when our April comes again, so fair, 


Heart's dearest, and a laughing shower trips by, 


If, blossom-soft, a zephyr kiss your hair, 
° 


Think—that is 1. 
Tue prohibition wave in the United 
Kingdom is attaining such proportions 
that it is said the wets, following their 


American compeers, are beginning to put 
their faith in the compromise of light wines 
A poetical indication of this 


and beers. 


sentiment is found in the 


Gazette, and however one may reprobate 
alcohol, the essential lyric quality of the 
As to the average “village 
drunkard,” the names here listed would be 


lines remains. 


as untempting as the names of rare varieties 


of roses: 
IN PRAISE OF WINE 


By LLEWELLYN WILLIAMS 


While man is born, and laughs, and dies, 
He shall drink wine, and seek blue skies 
No whisky, gin, or brandy fell 

Drunk by the restless souls of hell. 

But wine that sparkles red and white, 
Prest from the vineyards of delight 
Great Gallic wines . . . come chant with me 
Their names of mirth and melody. 


Corton and Pommard, Vouvray, Beaune, 
Ruddy as sunset glow Alone 

Vieux Faye from Dark Angers shall be 
Your peer, Vigneau and Vieux Chablis. 
Chateau Yquem, Rabaud, Sauterne, 

Full of the scent of hills that burn 

Under a cloudless sky. Mersault, 

Pape Clement, Chambertin . a dolt 
Speaks wisdom while such bottles pass. 
Graves, Medoc, Pouilly: fill the glass, 
Clink brim to brim, and banish strife, 
Drink and be merry, short is life. 

For honest men while earth doth move, 
Hail comradeship and woman's love, 
Drink deep good wine, and praise with mirth 
The Lord of vineyards, sun, and earth. 





We leave it to the ap- 


Westminster 








Less Haste 
and More Speed 


A journey through any of our plants 
must, we think, give the observer the 
impression of speed—without haste. 
For the first consideration is order. 
Hundreds of men and women move 
with precision, in straight lines to given 
points—like the slack-wire walker. 
Speed is the result of motion controlled 
by facility and balance. 


In the midst of humming machines, 
one feels that he is in a place of quiet. 
It is like the deep, flowing river com- 
pared to the feverish mountain stream. 
There seems to be no pressure—but 
every move is dictated by the clock. Not 
a moment nor a movement is wasted. 
Customers have come to know that or- 
ders sent here mean reliance well placed. 


Here at Color Printing Headquarters, 
the great presses deliver millions of 
beautiful labels, folding boxes, cartons 
and wrappers for world-known products. 
Every year concerns with a full under- 
standing of the relationship of cost and 
‘quality, come to us for calendars of 
character. These buyers know that they 
get full value in return for their checks, 
and full attention to their needs. 


Our trademark bureau, without 
charge, creates tradenames and trade- 
marks, searches titles to existing ones. 
In this department are filed 730,000 
such devices, registered and unregis- 
tered. At a great saving of money and 
time, and probably avoiding costly litiga- 
tion, we quickly establish whether or not 
a design is entitled to registration. 


Another important activity is the 
printing of first-grade magazine and 
catalog covers; and color inserts which 
show merchandise with unerring nicety. 
Annually, we save thousands of swatches 
of fabrics and make possible their use 
in garments and yard goods. For by pat- 
ented process we reproduce textiles so 
that the prints challenge their originals. 


National advertisers commission us to 
design and make genuine selling helps 
in window trims, color cutouts, unique 
store cards and posters. These products 
are successful because advertising knowl- 
edge and mechanical skill work in 
thoughtful harmony. For all color- 
printing, in large or small quantities, 
you are invited to find out about our 
remarkable equipment, 


If you are interested in fine printing craftsman- 
ship, write us on your busi tationery for 
the most realistic specimen you have ever seen. 














Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn. 
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A WEEK IN THE WHITE HOUSE WITH HARDING 


be GENEROUS, KIND-HEARTED, and thoughtful man,” 
willing and anxious ‘‘to take advice,” who is “volun- 
tarily allowing the power of the Executive to fall 
lower than it has for the last twenty-five years’; but also 
a “large, upstanding man .. . of great virility . . . conscious of 
his present power . . . 


lines separating his cheeks from his chin cast a shadow that is 
increased by the camera. This prevents the people who only 
know him by photographs from appreciating his remarkably 
strong face. The President is tall, well over six feet; his head is 
covered with iron-gray hair beginning to get thin on top, and he 
has a remarkably large leonine head cast on Roman lines. His 

eyes are large, light blue 





of undoubted courage.” 


and well shaped, and he 





As possibly the most 
vutstanding national 
figure of the present 
hour, the President has 
been besieged by would- 
be interviewers, but the 
opportunities granted 
few of them, it appears, 
have been equaled 
by those enjoyed by 
William H. Crawford, 
whose estimate of the 
Presidential character is 
quoted, in part, above. 
Shortly after the inau- 
guration, Mr. Crawford 
was permitted to spend 
a week in the White 
House. He watched the 
President at work and 
at play, saw him both 
tn the conduct of his 
great office and in the 
intimate associations of 
daily life. The account 
of how this week-long 
interview was obtained 
is quite a story in itself, 
with ramifications that 
included Mr.Crawford’s 
“old friend MHarry 
Daugherty, the At- 
torney - General,” and 
Will Hays, the new 
Postmaster - General, 
also referred to by the 
writer as an old friend. 
These two members of 
the Cabinet, together 





Courtesy of the ** World's Work."’ 
READY TO 








looks at you directly in 
the face—a look that 
is rather disconcerting 
when he is listening te 
you, especially whep 
you know that the own 
er of those eyes is the 
President of the United 
States. His head is set 
upon a remarkable pair 
of broad shoulders and 
as is the case with most 
tall men, his shoulders 
e slightly rounded 
ar body is well knit 
with no_ superfluous 
flesh. His limbs are 
sinewy, indicating great 
physical strength, and 
his vitality is something 
amazing. I consider my 
self quite a good walker 
yet on the golf course ) 
frequently found myseli 
eight or ten paces be 
hind him because of my 
physical inability to 
keep up with him. 
There is a certain en 
gaging frankness about 
~ the man that usually 
goes with the posses 
sion of superb physica) 
powers, a something 
‘that subconsciously says 
that he is more than a 
physical match for the 
men that he meets, and 
therefore does not need 
subterfuge. 
His head has not been 
turned in the least by 








RECEIVE 

The President, Mrs. Harding, and “Laddie Boy 

more free-and-easy place than it has been for some years, reports a newspaper man 
who recently spent a week there. 


his elevation. While he 
feels the responsibilities 
that have been placed 
upon him, it has not 
given him any stiffness 
or hauteur, any sense of 


COMPANY. 


” have made the White House a 








with Pat McKenna, are 

called ‘‘ the connecting-link between the President and the out- 
side world.” By way of introduction to his article, which ap- 
pears in the current World’s Work, Mr. Crawford thus explains 
his own view-point: 

I am a lifelong Democrat. As an admirer of Wilson I was 
more than exasperated at what I consider the unjust calumny 
heaped upon him during the campaign for partizan political 
purposes and was inclined to attribute it partly to the nominee 
of the Republican party; consequently, I came to my task 
certainly with no prejudice favorable to the new President. 
On the other hand, I came with a determination to deal out 
even justice as far as my powers would admit and to tell the 
story without any prejudice. 


Taking up the personality of the President, from the outside 
in, Mr. Crawford writes: 


The pictures of Mr. Harding never do him justice. The deep 


importance, or any de 
mand upon the people for recognition of his executive position. 
This was shown very distinctly in several instances on the golf 
course at Chevy Chase. There were several parties ahead of 
us. On account of the rapidity with which the President walks 
and the quickness of his play we caught up with them. They 
invariably stept aside and requested that we precede them. 
He always refused their proffered courtesy and with a most 
pleasing smile requested that they continue, nor was there with 
this any evidence of condescension on his part or of affected 
humility. 


The President’s job, as handled by Mr. Harding, says Mr. 
Crawford, is no “‘cinch.”’ The writer gives facts and impressions: 

T am sure that he is not a union man, because he violates the 
eight-hour law twice every day, his usual day lasting about 
seventeen hours. He arises every morning before seven o'clock, 
shaves himself, takes his morning exercise, and then reads the 
papers, especially the editorials touching upon national and 








Fashion, fabric, pattern: all are mere ’ 
will-o-the-wisps unless—the finest of 0 ie 
tailoring gives them reality, endur- ‘i 
ance and value. Look to the quality! 





A dealer near you has a wide variety of all wool fabrics and a broad 
array of correct new styles for your early selection. Ask for his name. 
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international affairs, until Mrs. Harding is ready for breakfast, 
which, she mournfully assures me, he insists shall be at the 

hour of eight o’clock, regardless of the fact that- they 
have been up until the wee small hours of the night before. 
More important still to her, she is supposed to be present at this 
meal. As soon as breakfast is over he hurries to the executive 


offices. Only stopping long enough to pat the Airedale, Laddie * 


Boy, on the head, he immediately proceeds to work and is busily 
engaged in reading and signing state papers until the hour for 
his appointments to begin, usually at nine-forty-five. He works 
with great rapidity, determines quickly on the papers sub- 
mitted to him, signs those that he has already prepared the 
night before, and makes pencil notations in the margins of 
letters to be answered by his secretary: This early morning 
work is absolutely essential, because long before the hour that 
he has set to receive visitors the executive offices are crowded with 
men bent on one of two missions—or more usually both—to 
congratulate him as the new President and to whisper in his ear 
their perfect willingness to serve him as United States District 
Attorney at Kalamazoo, or Ambassador to Timbuktu. I almost 
believe that every other man who voted the Republican ticket 
at the last election has sought some political appointment, and 
am reasonably certain that I am the only man who, having had 
an opportunity, has not asked him for some political favor. 

To this vast throng are added Senators and Congressmen who 
are interested in special bills or who desire to learn the executive 
wishes concerning pending legislation; or possibly it is more 
correct to say, “‘to discuss with the President the pending 
legislation.” 

On the instruction and advice of his physicians, ‘‘who rec- 
ognize that the President has a hard and strenuous time before 
him and that it will be necessary for him to have some recreation 
to be able to withstand the stress,” he usually tries to play golf 
two or three afternoons a week. Unless he plays golf, says Mr. 
Crawford, his appointments continue until nearly six o’clock, 
when his “real work’’ begins: 


He ealls his stenographers and begins to answer the voluminous 
correspondence of the day, after which he spends his evening 
and far into the night (Mrs. Harding says it is not night, but two 
and three in the morning) in thoroughly familiarizing himself with 
the questions which are to come before him on the following day. 


With the passing of war-time restriction, we are told, there is a 
new and freer atmosphere about the White House. Practically 
the whole house is open for inspection, save President and Mrs. 
Harding’s own personal rooms. These intimate glimpses are 
given: 


Mrs. Harding often passes, going from one section of her home 
to the other, through the throngs that are looking over the 
building. Few of the visitors will recognize as the President’s 
wife the gracious lady who smiles at them. I'll give them a clue: 
as this is her home she wears no hat and is not drest for the 
street. She possesses the happy faculty of being friendly and 
gracious without familiarity and loss of dignity. 

Incidentally, while speaking of the White House being open 
for inspection, it may be well to state that the President objects 
very seriously to the seclusion and exclusiveness that have here- 
tofore been the atmosphere surrounding his person and the 
White House. He has no desire to make his term of office into a 
four-year jail sentence. He wants to be free to come and go as 
he pleases. I expect any day to see him slip away entirely from 
the secret-service men and go strolling down Pennsylvania 
Avenue with Laddie Boy as his only companion, possibly stopping 
at the Capitol for a short visit with some of his Senatorial 
friends. The motion-pictures and the illustrated magazines 
have made his likeness too well known for him io go over the 
country incognito as did George I,, but, were it possible, nothing 
would delight him more. On his trip to the golf course there was 
no second automobile with secret-service men, while only one 
accompanied him on the links, and he was so far back that it 
would have been impossible for him to have acted as a protector 
for the President had he been needed. 

The President is an outdoor man. A doer rather than a 
student. He has studied men more than books. I do not mean 
by this that he has not kept abreast of the times; he spends 
many long hours in the study of political and economic questions. 
Housewives will be interested in knowing what he eats, and to 
know on what Mrs. Harding feeds him to make him so healthy. 
The President has an excellent appetite. A typical menu for 
the day follows: For breakfast he has half of a grapefruit, 


bacon and eggs, the bacon cooked to a golden brown; buttered 
toast and coffee, followed by waffles, such as Mrs. Harding has 
made famous. 


His luncheon is a substantial meal, usually in- 





cluding a meat and two or three vegetables, but the dinner is 


the principal meal. It is complete, from soup to nuts. He en- 
joys his meals and mixes with them a full amount of laughter 
and light-heartedness. He throws off what little official manner 
he has at other times. He is no longer the President but is just 
Warren, and his wife is Lou. Incidentally, there is the most 
complete sympathy and understanding between them. How- 
ever bad form it may be these days, she openly shows her ad- 
miration for the big, husky man who has risen so high. She 
reminds me very much of a humorous skit which I saw in vaude- 
ville recently, in which, after every phenomenal stunt that her 
husband did, the wife would announce, among peals of laughter 
from the audience, ‘‘this is my husband.”’ On the other hand, 
his treatment of her is full of tenderness and affection. 


Turning to a “‘serious discussion’’ of the President’s ‘‘capabili- 
ties, characteristics, and mental make-up,”’ his biographer writes: 


Unfortunately, the impression has gone out that President 
Harding will be a tool in the hands of the master minds of the 
Republican party, an alter ego for Lodge and Penrose and Smoot. 
I myself had this impression before I had an opportunity closely 
to observe the man. This, probably, is due to his natural 
friendliness of disposition, to his lack of desire for domination, 
and his willingness to listen to advice. His friendliness and 
politeness have been misconstrued to be subservience and a lack 
of a will of his own. In my opinion there has never been a 
greater misjudgment of a man in political life. Mr. Harding 
does not believe that he is a superman, or that his judgments are 
in a way superior to hundreds of other men who have made a 
careful study of political situations. Consequently he is open 
to advice and consultation, but he recognizes that his oath binds 
him to administer his office according to his best judgment. He 
has inborn courage, consequently he will neither be afraid for 
political reasons to refuse a suggestion of the leaders of his 
party, nor will he curry favor with any powefful faction of his 
party by actions which his conscience and judgment will not 
approve. He may be influenced in the formation of his judg- 
ment by cogent reasoning, but his final decision will be the opin- 
ion of Warren G. Harding after he has carefully weighed the 
pros and cons of the matter. Mr. Harding, by his willingness to 
accept advice, will be a second Henry Clay, the great compro- 
miser in American polities. ...°... 

On all questions of international import Mr. Harding’s mind 
is open, willing to listen to all propositions, and hoping to select 
the wisest to further our international position. Mr. Harding’s 
very frank preelection statement that he had not formulated 
definite and concrete policies, I now believe was the sincere 
and unafraid statement of a brave man, willing to admit that 
he was not omniscient or a superman, willing to admit that his 
judgment might not be right, and unwilling, for the sake of office, 
to tie himself to any particular theory that more mature re- 
flection and changing conditions might prove to be unwise. . . . . 

Mr. Harding recognizes that we are passing through a transi- 
tion period consequent to the reconstruction period following 
the war. He is particularly anxious that the period of recon- 
struction and readjustment be quickly brought to a happy con- 
clusion, and that the wisest measure to produce this result be 
speedily found. He is particularly pleased to have the con- 
structive assistance of Herbert Hoover in his Cabinet to assist 
in this reconstruction. ‘Mr. Harding has been accused of being 
a representative of the Old Guard and a strict partizan of big 
business. Mr. Harding’s position is that he is interested in the 
return of prosperity to America and he believes that concessions 
must be made by both labor and capital to secure this end. 


“‘Here, then,” writes Mr. Crawford, in conclusion, ‘“‘is the 
final picture of Harding’’: 


A large, upstanding man. A man of great virility. A man 
of undoubted courage. A man of no transcendent genius, and, 
very strange to say, one who clearly recognizes this fact and is 
willing to accept advice and counsel of men perhaps abler than 
he. A man conscious of his present power, but who has no 
desire to force his will upon his fellow workers on whose shoulders 
coequally rest the responsibilities of government. An honest 
man, honest with himself and with the public. A man of good 
judgment and entire practicality. A generous, kind-hearted, 
and thoughtful man. Thoughtful of his subordinates, generous 
to his adversaries, and cordial to his equals. A man whose head 
has not been turned by the honors thrust upon him. A plain, 
every-day, practical man without illusions or visionary ideas. 
A man that is a supporter of stable government. A man in- 
tensely American in his instinct. A man under whom the power 
of the Executive will voluntarily fall lower than it has for the 
last twenty-five years. Incidentally, there are many who 
believe with Mr. Harding that the reduction of Presidential 
authority is urgently necessary for the preservation of our 
democratic form of government. 
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= _ Outlast the Factory < 



































Foot Work 


FIGHTING army may move on its 
stomach but a producing army moves 
on its feet. 

When feet lag, hands lag and production 
drags. 

Look to your factory floors and you can 
correct the cause with Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors. 

You will find this. Stone-hard, stone-cold 
floors are conducive neither to good work nor 
good health. 

They waste human energy and material 
—the most important factors in your 
factory. 

Kreolite Floors are energy and 
health-savers. They are quiet and 
soft under foot and furnish an 
environment of efficiency. Their 
surface is wood-soft and table- 


We makie the famous Kreolite Lug 
Wood Blocks for street pavements 
and bridges. Write for literature. 


top smooth—their service is granite- 
enduring. ; 

They make men satisfied and more efficient 
from the soles of their feet to the crowns of 
their heads. 

In every classification of industry Kreolite 
Floors have been tested and found to be 
wonder-workers for health and efficiency. 

Kreolite Floors have also proved their 
exceptional ability to endure under every 
condition of service. 

Our Factory Floor Engineers are Energy 
Engineers. They can come into your plant 

and help you conserve the health and 
energy of your men. Their aid in 
no way obligates you. 

Wire or write for consultation or let 

us send you our book on Kreolite 

Floors. 





Address all inquiries to the Toledo Offfice. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches: Albany, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, have and Other Principal Cities 
Western Sales Distributors—Western Wood Preserving Company, Spokane, Washington 


British Distributors—Anglo-American Agency, 





Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, England 
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ADDING 


Perconde fates, et Lenten 
eren 


}— 5 oa varying size to fit the 
meeds of any kind of business, 
larg: small. 








Burroughs Rockkeeping Ma- 
chines post ledgers other 
important records with the auto- 
matic accuracy and speed of 
machine methods, 








Burroughs’ Calculators add; 
multiply, subtract and divide 
without printing the figures— 
giving wanted results in the 
shortest possible time. 
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Afraid to Face Your Banker? 


Not If You Have Accurate Records 


Slowly the old man entered The 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
and stood for a moment nervously tap- 
ping the rail by the vice-president’s desk. 

For a week he had dreaded this. Night 
after night he had worked over his finan- 


needs to be shown that on the contrary he 
would make more nioney if he had them. 

Most successful men in’ business today 
have learned that clear, accurate, detailed 
records of all departments and operations 


- of their business are the best assurance of 





cial statement, but now 
he knew that the paper 
he held in his hand was 
a sorry mess of figures 
he could not prove. 

It seemed to him that 
bankers wanted to know 
a lot of fussy details no 
man could be expected 
to answer off hand and 
he hated to go through all 
that again —it seemed 
like a million questions 


LAY HERRICK, Credit Manager 

of The Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, says: 

“The man who is ready to give his 
banker all the facts regarding his 
financial condition, favorable and un- 
favorable, has no reason to dread an 
interview with him, 

“It pays to be frank with your 
banker. Experience has taught him 
that he must discount the’ average 
statement. If you convince him that 
you have accurate records, that you 
have disclosed the full facts, that you 
are not trying to fool either. yourself or 
him, but have frankly stated things as 
they are, you have gained his confi- 
dence—and confidence is the founda- 
tion of credit.” 


success. Machine methods 
of figuring and mechanical 
aids in bookkeeping are 
in common use and it is 
no longer necessary to 
carry a heavy bookkeep- 
ing expense to get de- 
sired facts. 


Easy with a Burroughs 
With Burroughs figuring 
machines an inexperi4 
enced clerk ean work out 


to him: 

His inventory, when 
and how often did he take it? How much 
did he owe? How much was owed him; 
how old. were these accounts and how 
many of them could he collect? 

Why should his banker ask him how 
his sales compare this month with that 
month and what lines were selling best and 
how much was dead stock and what 
departments paid a profit and .about all 
the little details of his overhead? 


Must Know All the Facts 


The trouble with this man is that his eyes 
never have been opened to the need of 
getting more figure facts about his busi- 
ness. He thinks the cost of making daily 
records would eat up all his profits and he 


automatically all the fig- 

ure problems of business 
transactions in less than half the time re- 
quired by the best trained specialists to do 
them by mental calculation, as: adding 
sales and charge slips, footing all sorts of 
figure columns, proving postings, taking 
trial balances, figuring freight bills, extend- 
ing invoices, distributing sales by clerks or 
departments, figuringdiscountsand interest, 
totaling weights and quantities, and so on. 


The A B C of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating represent the three 
great groups of figuring operations that constitute the 

B C of Business. To-handle these operations the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company manufactures three 
types of machines in a wide variety of styles and sizes 
among which may be found a machine that will fit the 
needs of any business, large or small. 

Get in touch with the nearest Burroughs office or write 
direct to the Home Office at Detroit, Mich. 
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Burroughs 


aw Bookkeeping — Calculating Machines 
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A Valsparred Laundry is 
soap-and-water proof— 


ALSPAR is proof against hot and cold water, 
water thick with strong soap or bluing. 

Valspar is the varnish that won’t turn white under 
any circumstances, any conditions. 

Besides Valsparring the laundry floor, go over the 
whole washing machine with this tough, durable coat- 
ing of protection. 

Then, Valspar the woodwork throughout the laun- 
dry—even the clothes basket will be better for a coat 
of Valspar. 

There is nothing like Valspar for general household 
use. In the kitchen, pantry, bathroom, dining room, 
hall or porch—wherever water, weather or wear must 
be reckoned with—Valspar is the varnish to use. 


Anything that’s worth varnishing is worth Valsparring. 
- VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 






New York Chicago Boston Toronto [London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Fuiier & Co., Pacific Coast 





me 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York J 


Special Offer 
For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, we will send you a 30c 
sample can of Valspar—enough to finish a small table or chair. Fill 
out coupon. 


SMES «5 5 Pe ass i's cv cc ORR 0+ nbambnetedeRegey «os teins 


I otic ate Sint «seen. cas o8ecekoricceeescqudceeces 
L. D.—5-14-21. 
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OUR DOUGH-BOY FINANCIERS 
ON THE RHINE 

F Wall Street wants lessons in high 

finance it might do worse than apply 
to our “millionaire army” on the Rhine, 
for about 10,000 American dough-boys 
who are watching the Coblenz bridge- 
head for Uncle Sam probably know as 
much about the gentle art of plunging, 
covering, selling short, marginal profits, 
and forecasting market trends from the 
news as any bear or bull in New York. 
However, writes David Darrah from 
Coblenz to the Pittsburgh Leader, the 
khaki financiers on the Rhine are mostly 
bullish, and they operate in exchanges. 
From the lowliest buck to the highest- 
ranker, they can tell you to a fraction just 
what the fluctuation has been from day to 
day. The ‘xchange quotations for the 
day are published in the official army 
paper of the American forees, and every 
day you'll see something like this: 


Marks Locatiy 


To-day Yesterday 
ee fe rea 62 621% 
. Se ee 63 63 


After the dough-boy has looked through 
the paper to see What is going on at home, 
and glanced through the sporting page, he 
settles down to a study of the day’s quota- 
tions on exchange and the variations from 
yesterday. Then he unlimbers a bundle 
of notes, known in good ‘“‘ American” as a 
Michigan, roll, and figures out what his 
operations for the day will be. The 


writer goes on: 


Just figure out for yourself how far the 
dough-boy financier can make good in his 
exchange operations. A buck’s pay on the 
Rhine is now $36 a month. This means he 
draws about 2,160 marks a month, not in- 
eluding his insurance. If he is a corporal 
he gets $52 a month and has 3,120 marks, 
and if he is the lowest grade of a sergeant, 
he draws around 5,000 marks a month. 
Now, ‘suppose the corporal with his $52 
buys marks at 60. He gets 3,120 marks. 
The next day the mark goes to 61, and he 
sells them for 3,172 marks, and he has 
made a dollar. This operation he repeats 
maybe every day and maybe not so often. 
But almost any dough-boy will tell you 
that he adds a big percentage to his pay 
every month by what he makes in buying 
and selling marks. 

The inhabitants of Coblenz are not at all 
displeased at his high financiering, either, 
strange as it may.seem. For, as soon as it 
became known that the Yank was watehing 
the exchange and buying and selling marks, 
seores of mushroom banks sprang up over 
Coblenz. Any one who had a little capital 
hung a shingle over his door, and his place 
became a bank. For a time the khaki 
speculators fared badly, for often they 
went wrong on the quotations in the 
German papers. 

But now the Army itself puts out each 
day the closing quotations on exchange 
in Berlin. 

Some dough-boys will tell you that 
they have made six to seven hundred dollars 
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_ §n exchange buying and selling in a year, 
and some of them can show bank-accounts 
to prove it. 

The American financier who makes his 
pile on Wall Street and goes to the Riviera 
and spends his vacation at Monte Carlo 
has no advantage over the khaki financier 
on the Rhine. The Riviera weather 
couldn’t have been more perfect than the 
flood of sunshine that has bathed the 
Rhineland for the last two months. ‘‘It’s 
the life of Riley,” as they say it in ‘“‘dough- 
boy,”’ and there probably never was a 
better satisfied army, and certainly there 
is no army in which the morale is higher. 


This may be proved, we are told, by the 
pride with which each dough-boy dresses 
himself and comports himself in general. 
Every soldier is drest up except when he 
is on duty. Perish the thought that he 
would wear an issue uniform when he goes 
out for a stroll, listens to a band concert, 
takes in a show, or calls on his best girl. 
On such ceremonial occasions he wears a 
tailor-made serge uniform, hand-made shoes, 
and made-to-order garrison cap, and car- 
ries a riding-crop, which adds smartness to 
his appearance and makes him keep his 
hands out of his pockets. That’s why the 
frauleins pay him so much attention and 
are so willing to receive attentions from 
him. The writer continues: 


Life on the Rhine is busy and there are 
no dull moments. A dough-boy could not 
be more comfortable or more taken care 
of if he were back in the home town making 
a fat salary. It’s a question of deciding 
how much of the activities going on he can 
take in. 

To begin with, he has his military duties. 
He drills according to a regular hourly 
schedule, and he goes through large unit 
maneuvers, for it must be remembered that 
he is still at war with Germany, and the 
Army isready. But after that he is free to 
do much as he pleases. He can get a good 


- . ° : : 
education, academic or vocational, if he - 


likes, because Colonel Young, educational 
officer, has established a school for him 
where he can study almost anything from 
stenography to political economy, or he 
can become a blacksmith or a carpenter. 
He also has a large circulating library in the 
Fest Hali, an establishment of the former 
Kaiser, where he can find books on any 
subject. The army on the Rhine is also 
an army interested in learning. You'll see 
a khaki-clad soldier on almost every corner 
you pass with a bunch of books under his 
arm, just coming back from classes as if he 
were attending college. 

The Y. M. C. A. also has an athletic club 
if he does not get all the exercise he wants, 
and the dough-boy may become a champion 
weight-lifter, a sprinter, a swimmer (there’s 
even a swimming-pool established), or any 
kind of athletics are available for which he 
has propensities. 

Then there are all kinds of clubs. The 
sergeants have a club, for instance; the 
officers have a club; and the privates, first 
class, are about to organize one. The 
Salvation Army offers the dough-boy about 
the coziest and most comfortable place to 
sink down in an easy-chair, drink chocolate, 
and read the paper that he would want in 
its club, open to all. There are hotels 
where he can eat regular American food in 

‘regular American style. For the dough-boy 
life is plenty of work and also plenty of 
play and plenty of comforts. 

This army on the Rhine is different. It 































































' jas Easily as Light 


Hot Water! Instantly! 


get it for every use with the simplest heater 


TEAMING hot water for any purpose at any time. Steaming hot 

water in unlimited quantities at the mere turning of a faucet. 
Steaming hot water from a heater of constant dependability. It has 
77 less parts. 


Hoffman hot water is quick, sure, inexpensive. It’s “right on the 
dot—water HOT!” It’s ready for any daily task or emergency. 


Hoffman hot water is controlled by the faucets in your home. 
Faucets open; gas turned on and steaming water flows. Faucets 
closed; gas turned off. You pay to heat the water you actually use. 
You do not pay to keep it hot. 


A lifetime of dependable hot water service is contained in every 
Hoffman. And every Hoffman is generously 
guaranteed. Full information should be 
yours. You can get it by sending the coupon. 
Please send it now. 


The Hoffman Heater Co. 
1329 Oberlin Ave. 33 Lorain, Ohio 


Branches in all important centers 


The Hoffman Heater Co. is an independent organization, not 
affiliated with any other heater. company, paying no royalties. 


OFFMAN 


means~ 
“Instant Hot Water 


For every home 
which has gas. 





THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 
1329 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio 
Please send me your Hot Water Service Book and information about the Hoffman Instantane- | 
ous Automatic Gas Water Heater. 
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Residence — Highland Park, Illinois 
Ro! bert Seyfarth, Architect, Chicago 
“Exterior of Redwood Sawn Shingles” 


Build Your Home of REDWOOD 


and Preserve its Personality 


{n mansion or bungalow, the use of Redwood for exterior 
construction and finish will do more than any other one thing 
to preserve the personality of a frame, or stone and wood house. 


Redwood resists rot 


Every fibre of Redwood is im- 
pregnated by nature with a 
preservative which prevents 
the growth of decay-producing 
fungi. Properly seasoned, Red- 
wood is subject to a minimum 
of warping, shrinking and 
swelling. Climatic conditions 
and earth moisture do not 
weaken or rot Redwood. 


The good appearance and 
soundness of your house are 
assured when you build with 
Redwood shingles, sidings, 
water tables, porch posts and 
columns, railings, roof boards, 
gutters and window frames— 
for these parts of the buildings 
are exposed to the weather, or 
in contact with the earth, and 


should be built of the best 
lumber. 

Also resists fire 
Redwood reduces the fire 


hazard, because it is free from 
pitch and other highly in- 
flammable resinous substances, 
therefore is hard to ignite, slow- 
burning and easily extinguished. 


Economical, too 


Being unusually free from knots, 
splits, checks and other im- 


perfections, there is little waste 
in Redwood lumber. The 
builder’s time is saved in work- 
ing with Redwood. Havinga 
close grain and smooth texture, 
Redwood takes and holds paint 
well. In a Redwood house, 
repair and up-keep expenses are 
reduced to a minimum. 


Information on Redwood every 
home-builder should have 


If you are planning a home, 
you will be interested in know- 
ing more about Redwood— 
why and where it should be 
used in your new home. Our 
Chicago office will be glad to 
send you this information. 


Write for Redwood Information 
Sheet No. 11, ‘‘Residential 
Building Materials.” Please 
send us your architect’s or 
builder’s name and address. 
We have special Redwood data 
for him. 


OF ILLINOIS 





OOD 


Kansas City, Me 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER co. 


2085 McCormick Building 
Wew York City, N. Y. 


Gen Francisco, Cal. Angeles, Cal 
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is called the ‘‘ millionaire army.’’ And that 
term might be opprobrious if it were not 
admitted from all sides that the American 
forces in Germany are about the finest 
organization of troops and the most effi- 
cient along the Rhine. There used to be a 
time in A. E. F. days also when the dough- 
boy objected to regulations. He doesn’t 
now. For instance, the Provost Marshal of 
Coblenz recently made new regulations 
regarding hair-cuts. No dough-boy may 
have hair longer than one and a quarter 
inches. -And no dough-boy has. 


Once every six months the dough-bo; 
gets a leave of absence, during which he 
ean visit almost any Allied country in 
Europe he likes at the Government’s ex- 
pense and stay from two to three weeks 
We are assured, however, that— 


The Yanks’ activities in high finance 
drill, study, athletics, travel, and amuse 
ments do not keep him from making a lot 
of friends. The esteem with which he was 
held in France three years ago has not been 
lessened sane the Rhine. And the in 
habitants of the Rhine city generally would 
be the sorriest people in the world if the 
Yanks were to be withdrawn. Letters have 
been sent to General Allen several times 
lamenting the departure of the Americans 
when there were rumors of this. For, whik 
the Americans have given to this German 
city such an atmosphere of Americanism 
that one can feel almost in his homeland 
there, they have done it so easily and 
without interference that the German: 
like it. 

The ease on the Rhine has been a replica 
of the case in France during the A. E. F 
days. The big, strapping youths from 
America came into the German homes 
were billeted with the German people 
gave chocolate and candy to the German 
children, petted the German dog, and, of 
course, courted and married the German 
fraulein. These marriages on the Rhine 
have been frequent since the order against 
fraternization has been lifted, but not, of 
course, so frequent as was reported some 
time ago by a Paris newspaper, which 
dilated to the length of a column that every 
day an American dough-boy married a 
“Gretchen.” This innate kindness of the 
dough-boy has stormed Coblenz more 
effectively than could his infantry and 
 s rn 

Every night along about dark you'll see 
more than a few scores of Yanks piloting 
their girls through the streets, escorting 
them home, and if you listen you will see 
that they are talking German. But the 
Army assures him when he wants to get 
married that his prospective wife has the 
character that he would expect from his 
wife. So before he can get permission to be 
married the German police, whose thorough- 
ness in such matters is meticulous, gives 
him a full report on the German girl’s doings 
almost from the time she was born. While 
the Army does not hinder marriages, it 
does not encourage them, and the dough- 
boy: who becomes a benedict generally finds 
within a few weeks that orders trans- 
ferring him to the States are awaiting him. 

After all, however, there is nothing 
unusual in the way the dough-boy has 
assimilated German life. He did the same 


in France. Now it is me rely that he has 
ceased saying ‘‘c’est beau’’ and responds 
instead, ‘‘das ist Schén.” The change is 








merely incidental to the exodus from 
Gondrecourt and Bar-le-Duc to Andernack 
and Weissenthurm. 

Army officers along the Rhine will tell 
you that the fact that this large body of 
troops has been held together has been of 
inestimable value to the Army. 





HE SMELTED NICKEL BY ACCIDENT 
HE accidental element in scientific re- 
search is emphasized in a story told by 

A. J. Wadhams, assistant general superin- 

tendent of the International Nickel Com- 

pany, of Bayonne, N. J., in a press bulletin 
issued by the Engineering Foundation, 

New York. This tale relates to the rather 

unusual manner in which nickel-steel came 

to be introduced, at a time in which that 
alloy was not an established fact. In the 
early ’80’s, Mr. Wadhams tells us, a paper 
on possible uses of nickel-steel for naval 
ordnance was read in London and found 
its way to Washington. At that time there 
was a bad yellow-fever epidemic in New 
Orleans. Some one suggested that it might 
be stopt by isolating the patients and 


keeping them at a low temperature. A- 


hospital ship equipped with refrigerating 
apparatus, moored in the Mississippi River, 
was the plan decided upon. He continues: 


‘Some studies of refrigerating machin- 
ary showed that one of the difficulties was 
to get a metal which would withstand the 
corrosive action of ammonia gas. The 
committee of Congress which had the mat- 
ter in charge decided that the new alloy 
known as nickel-steel was the best metal. 
Thereupon bids were sent out for nickel. 
[It was found that. the world supply of 
nickel, which up to that time had been 
used principally for coinage, was so limited 
that some new supply would have to be 
found to meet the demand: 

“Col. R. M. Thompson, at that time 
proprietor of the Orford Copper Company, 
had on his hands a so-called copper ore, 
from the Sudbury district of Canada, which 
he found contained a substantial amount cf 
nickel. There were no known methods 
about 1880 for separating nickel from cop- 
per as found in these ores. Here was an 
ore which contained the nickel the Govern- 
ment wanted for the hospital ship but np 
way to get it out. Having, however, the 
courage of his convictions, Colonel Thomp- 
son went to Washington and agreed to 
supply the nickel. 

‘*A small blast-furnace, through which 
these ores were smelted, was tried with 
every known flux which could be brought 
to Bayonne, N. J., with no results. Finally 
it was agreed that the general accumulation 
of miscellaneous ores, fluxes, and other ma- 
terials would better be cleaned ‘up before 
any further attempt was made. In the 
process of cleaning up Colonel Thompson 
had pointed out to him by one of his super- 
intendents a pot of metal which had sepa- 
rated when dumped. No serious thought 
was given to this incident, but it was suffi- 
ciently suggestive to lead to sampling. 
The result showed the nickel in the bottom 
and the copper in the top. 

“The question then was, Which and 
what of the ingredients put through the 
blast-furnace, in the process of cleaning up, 
were responsible for the result? 

“By a process of elimination the proper 
combination was established. This sep- 
arating process was known from that time 
on as the ‘Orford Process.’”’ 





























Bubble Grains 


Day’s End 


As children love to find it 


Don’t.serve Puffed Grains in the morning only. They are all-day 
foods. Puffed Wheat in milk is the supreme dish for luncheons o1 
for suppers. 

_ Think what it is—Grains of whole wheat steam exploded. Every 
food cell is blasted for easy digestion. So every grain element feeds 


Flaky in texture—nut-like in taste 

The toasted grains are puffed to bubbles, 8 times normal size. They 
are almost as flimsy as snowflakes. And the flavor is bewitching. 

Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. Most other foods lack 
some of them, particularly the 
minerals. So every mother wel- 
comes ways to make these whole 
grains tempting. 

Puffed Grains do that. Children 
revel i, chem. Serve them in plenty, 
f morning, noon and night. No other 


form of grain food has all the food 
cells broken. 


Puffed 


Rice 


Grains puffed to 8 times normal size. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Whole grains steam exploded. 


Morning Dainties 
Mix Puffed Rice with your berries. 
They form a delicious blend. Or 
douse with melted butter. Or serve 
with cream and sugar. These flimsy, 
flavory tid-bits are confections. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 

























































































































THE BOOKS OF 1920 


GLANCE at the total figures of book 
publication in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1920 reveals the fact that the 
decline in number which began in 1917, ex- 
tended to 1918 and 1919, was continued 
in 1920—the number in the latter year 
(8,422) being 2,023 less than in 1916. 
Because of the many factors which enter 
into the complicated publication of books 
in a certain period of time, like a year, not 
much importance can be attached to a 
statement of the number of titles of books 
issued, except as a matter of curiosity. 





This survey of books for 1920, divided 
into classes, indicates 





Books, 28 in a total of 535; General 
Literature, Essays, etc., 12 in a total of 
351. 

PRINCIPAL LOSSES 

The principal losses were shown in Agri- 
culture, 117 in a total of 290; Medicine 
and Hygiene, 111 in a total of 290; History 
101 in.a total of 711; Business, 91 in a 
total of 246. ; 

Sociology and Economics also showed 
a smaller output for the year, 87 in a 
total of 759; Physical and Mathematical 
Science, 74 in a total of 712; Religion and 
Theology, 30 in a total of 665; Law, 38 
in a total of 166. 





A comparison of these figures with the 
record for 1919 shows that the number of 
new books had increased by 309 and the 
new editions by 117, while pamphlets had 
decreased by 598, a net loss of 172. 


AUTHORSHIP 


The number of books by American 
authors was 6,831, a decrease of 348 when 
compared with 1919, while books by En- 
glish and other foreign authors included 
615 manufactured in America and 976 
imported, in both cases a slight gain over 
1919. 

The number of books imported, 976, 

was larger than in 1919 





with some degree of 
precision the state of 
activity in the publish- 
ing business, and inci- 
dentally the reflex in- 


DIAGRAM SHOWING NUMBER OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE. YEAR 1920. ARRANGED IN CLASSES BY 


FRED E. WOODWARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(808), and in 1918, 

(903), but was smaller 

by 2,070 than the num- 

ber in 1910, when 3,046 
ere imported. 
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tions have been mar se Philosophy has show 
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ge setae ag a HARDING ELECTED leas 10 we BUSINESS, SOCIOLOGY 1914, when the total 
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. PHILOSOPHY 274 gain 8 BUSINESS GENERALLY when the number reg- 
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290 loss 111 290 loss 117 aw has steadily de- 
The tod fer the clined since 1912, when 
year, 8,422, was smaller BIOGRAPHY 314 gain 49 862 were recorded in 
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(8,594), and was also JUVENILE BOOKS bed gain 66 since 1910, when the 
aor 4 | number was 523, altho 
= = then any year the highest mark was 
since 1906 when the TECHNOLOGY SCIENCE : ae 
number was 7,139. 535 gain 28 512 loss 74 in 1903 with 627. 
. Applied Science as 
well as Medicine and 
TWELVE CLASSES POETRY AND DRAMA 558 gain 58 ‘ : , 
Hygiene reached high 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 665, loss 30 levels in 1909 which 
Notable gains were HISTORY have never since that 
made in fiction, 250 in di ” = time been reached. 
a total of 1,154. This SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 759 loss 87 Poetry and Drama 
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ures since 1907 when 





the same as in 1913, 
when the total fiction 
was 1,156, and was 
larger than any of the 
intervening years. 


TOTAL 
“ 1919 





8422 NEWBOOKS 5101 
8594 “ “ 4772 “ “ 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 6831 


969 “ 


NEW EDITIONS 1086 PAMPHLETS 2235 


the renaissance began, 
and the sum total in 
this class since that 
time has amounted to 


2853 








Geography and 
Travel gained 76 in a total of 222; Books for 
Juvenile Readers gained 66 in a total of 
499; Poetry and Drama added 58 in a 
total of 558. 

Biography and Memoirs made a gain of 
49 in a totai of 314. 


SMALLER GAINS 


Several substantial increases were shc wn 
in such minor classes as Games, Sports, and 
Amusements, 48 in a total of 112; Fine 
Arts, 32 in a total of 130, while small gains 
were recorded in Music, 9 in a total of 72; 
Philosophy, 8 in a total of 274; Techincal 








SMALLER LOSSES 


Several classes record trifling losses from 
the previous year, such as Education, 10 in 
a total of 234; Philology, 6 in a total of 
244; General Works and Miscellaneous, 14 
in a total of 35; Domestic Economy, a 100% 
loss, 49 in a total of 49, the number in 1919 
being 98. 

TOTAL FIGURES 


The total of 8,422 is made up of 5,101 


new books, presumably published for the 
first time, 1,086 new editions of older books, 
and 2,235 pamphlets or books of lesser 
trade importance. 





9,900. 

History, which reached the highest point 
in 1918 with 922 titles, has fallen back 
about 100 per year since that date. 

Biography and Travel has been uni- 
formly large since 1901, with 428, the peak 
occurring in 1911 with 695, and the de- 
pression caused by the war years is now 
being made up. 

Fiction, which has been steadily declin- 
ing since 1910, with 1,539, has displayed 
a notable gain of 250 over 1919, altho the 
entire period from 1900 to 1910 showed in 
every instance a larger total than the year 
1920. 
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More Than Speed or Climbing 


OWER means more than brute strength. 
The power of the Standard Eight is not 
the power of the motor alone, any more than 
the strength of a man means big biceps alone. 


Power in an automobile involves the rela- 
tion of motivity to weight, the coordination 
of balance with mass. This gives a respon- 
siveness that is quick and sure. It is what 
the good golfer puts into his drive that gives 
him long distance without apparent effort. 
It is what the billiard player puts into his 
shot that gives a long roll to the balls without 
seeming to shoot hard. 

Driving a Standard Eight gives you the 
same sort of pleasure you get when you play 
a game extremely. well. You are exhilarated 
every minute of the while; you are not fatigued 
at the end; and you look forward to doing 
it again. 





Touring Car, $3400 Sport, $3400 Roadster, $3400 Chassis, $3150 
Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupe, $4500 


Above prices f. 0. b., Butler, Pa. 


STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 
STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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F.W. FOULD ESTATE, Libertyville, Ill. 


Better Lawn at Half the Cost 


ars we have specialized in 
wer lawn mowers for 
care of large lawns. Today, 
you will find thousands of the best kept 
unds in the country are cared for with 
deal Power Lawn Mowers. Their use 
means better care because frequent 
cutting is easily possible—and the 
roller which is an integral part of their 
contraction keeps the sod smooth and 
firm. The big saving in labor means 
that you can do the work at less 
than half the cost of operating hand 
mowers. 


The Ideal ‘‘Junior’’ for 
Medium Sized Lawns 


The Ideal Junior is built essentially 
for medium sized lawns. It is a pay- 
ing investment on lawns as small as 
250 feet square, and at the same time 
will easily care for grounds that cover 
three to four acres. Also makes a 
splendid auxiliary unit on large grounds, 
golf courses and rks for trimming 
around shrubbery and cutting in close 
quarters. 


The “Junior’’ mower has a 22-inch 
cutting unit and will do as much work 
per day as four or five hard working men 
with hand mowers. It is surprisingly 
reasonable in cost and very economical 
to operate 


Ideal 30” Power Lawn Mower for 
Large Lawns 


Photo below shows our standard 30” 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower—a machine 
that has no equal in caring for large 
areas of grass—a money saving invest- 
ment that does away with several men 
and horses. 
This sturdy, powerful and iughe 
30” mower will easily cut 5 to 
acres of lawn per day. Furnished ih 
or without riding trailer; also with 
aw cutting unit for putting green. 
Used on thousands of private estates, 
public parks, golf grounds, college 
grounds, cemeteries, etc. 
Grass cutting time is here. Write or 
wire today for complete information. 
Stocks of mower carried in all prin- 
cipal cities; immediate delivery. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


420 Kalamazoo Street 


533 S. Dearborn St. 
270 West St. 

52 N. Market St. 

J 709 Arch St. 
LOS ANGELES, C.. ‘AL... , 222 N. ios i St. 
PORTLAND. ORE.., . Front St. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


COLT 
MEMORIAL, 
Hariford, Coun. 


Lansing, Michigan 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 130 Camp St. 
PITTSBURGH, PAS * 108 West Parkway 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 1500 Lakeside Ave. 
DENVER, c age 18th and Wazee Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 412-414 N. 4th St. 
TORONTO, c Sk. ADA, 17 Temperance St. 
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EUGENIE AS AN INTIMATE 
KNEW HER 


ARK TWAIN, ina memorable passage 
of ‘‘The Innocents Abroad,’ pic- 
tured the Emperor Napoleon III. as he saw 
him in Paris in 1867, contrasting him with 
the visiting Sultan of Turkey as the nine 
teenth century greeting the third, and out- 
lining in a few curt, strong strokes, breezy 
of the plains of the West and the long 
muddy stretches of the Mississippi, the 
eareer of daring adventure that had con- 
verted him from the derided mountebank 
into the most conspicuous monarch on 
earth. Three years later the glory of 
Napoleon was to crumble to dust, and six 
years later he was to pass forever from 
all the pomp and ambition and sorrow of 
this world. Spectacular as was the destiny 
of Napoleon, it was no more so than that of 
the woman who bore his name and shared 
his throne. Moreover, he was spared al] 
but the first few on tragic exile. She 
survived the catastrophe of Sedan by half a 
century, to suffer a more poignant sorrow 
in the violent death of her only son, and to 
see her adopted country once again ravaged 
by war and German occupation. But hav- 
ing been spared so long, she was mercifully 
spared a little longer. When she passed, 
it was with the consciousness that the 
“lost provinces” has been regained, that 
once more the Tricolor was flying over 
Strasbourg and Metz. 

Augustus Filon, the author of these 
‘*Recollections” (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany), is more than an apologist; he is a 
champion. Politically, the Emperor and 
Empress may have deserved some of the 
clamor and hate and contumely directed 
against them, altho Hugo’s terrible ar- 
raignment of Napoleon as “‘ni le fils de 
son pere, ni le pére de son fils,’’ was as 
gratuitous as it was absurd. The Empress 
may have cherished ambitions and thought 
more of the future of her own son than of 
the anguish of a hundred thousand French 
mothers. The Emperor, surveying the 
world through those inscrutable, half- 
closed eyes, may have builded dreams of 
dominion that were more magnificent than 
they were scrupulous. But, personally, the 
Emperor had the true democracy of the 
heart, and the Empress, following his ex- 
ample, added her own natural graciousness. 
As they faced the world the drums rolled, 
and the trumpets blared, and the cuirasses 
of regiments of splendid horsemen flashed 
in the sunshine. Theirs it was to drape 
themselves in the insignia, to assume all the 
outward semblance of might and majesty, 
to look the part and to play the part. 
But once behind the closed doors or the 
drawn curtains at the Tuileries, or Com- 
piégne, or Fontainebleau, or Saint-Cloud, 
there was always a certain simplicity, a 
kindliness, a courteous consideration pleas- 
ing to contemplate. The crowd that had 
been dazzled by the Imperial splendor, that 
had shouted, ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur!”’ and ‘‘ Vive 
UImpératrice!”” proved fickle; almost all 
of those who had known Napoleon and 
Eugénie in the intimacy of the royal homes 
remained stedfast to the end. 

At times the life behind closed door 
or drawn curtain, as described by Mr. Filon, 
seems almost bourgeois. At Biarritz, for 
example, the Emperor was supposed to be 
holiday-making, and the subject of poli- 
tics was absolutely banished. Nobody 
thought of dressing for dinner. The guests 
were either personal friends of the sov- 











ereigns or persons of distinction passing 
through the town to whom a special inter- 
view had been granted. Existence was a 
combination of the life in an ideal country 
house and that in a big seaside hotel. The 
days were given over to excursions and 
picnics. In the evening there was talk and 
the game called ‘‘consequences,” and, Mr. 
Filon records: “It was amusing to find 
that the lights of literature were not nearly 
so brilliant in this mode of expression as 
were the butterflies of our own world. 
The Empress always kept the most witty 
of the questions and answers, so it is easy 
to guess that we all endeavored to excel. 
We also indulged in a lottery, where 
chance showed itself so discriminating that 
I have always suspected it was guided by a 
kind and generous hand.” 

Of course, there was no such simplicity 
when the life was in one of the palaces 
nearer to Paris. It was at Compiégne 
above all that the skill of the Empress was 
most taxed in playing the hostess. First 
the lists of invitations had to be drawn up 
and the “‘sets’’ made out so as to contain 
a fairly equal proportion of aristocrats, 
cosmopolitan notorieties, artists, men of 
learning, pretty women, and members of 
the Institute. Enmities and misunder- 
standings had to be considered, frictions 
and heartburnings avoided. All this re- 
quired a knowledge of every person’s 
character and past history. The assistance 
that the Empress received in this work 
was merely an added danger. Social 
sponsors too anxious to put forward the 
claims of some “charming American,”’ or 
‘wonderful artiste,’’ were frequently to be 
mistrusted. Also, whenever an invitation 
was sent to some one outside the ordinary 
court circle it was necessary to make sure 
that there would be no affronting refusal or 
that the acceptance would not result in 
some breach of etiquette. Then care had 
to be bestowed on the assignment of 
rooms, for the apartments had to be pro- 
portioned to the rank and importance of 
the guests; and afterward came the arduous 
task of preparing the program for the nine 
or ten days allotted to each set; of keeping 
the collection of varied personalities amused 
from nine in the morning till midnight. 
It was no easy work, and the Empress was 
consistently successful, despite an occa- 
sional error such as the following. To 
quote Mr. Filon: 

““Mr. Egger, one of the professors at the 
Sorbonne, had handed to the Empress a roll 
of manuscript, sealed up, which he begged 
her to open and read, as he felt sure that it 
would interest her. The Empress, who did 
not know much about Mr. Egger beyond 
the fact that he was a very learned man, 
asked me to enlighten her as to his especial 
subject, and I therefore waxed enthusi- 
astic over the genius of the eminent Greek 
scholar whose lectures I had attended at 
the Sorbonne. ‘Ah!’ said the Empress. 
‘Then Mr. Egger confines his work ex- 
elusively to ancient Greek?’ ‘That is so,’ 
I replied. 

‘*A few days after our conversation Mr. 
Egger happened to meet the Empress. 
‘Dare I venture to ask the opinion of your 
Majesty about the manuscript which I 
submitted for your Majesty’s consideration 
said he. ‘Oh, yes—yes,’ answered the 
Empress. ‘I found it most interesting. 

. Those memories of Greece are full of 
charm.’ ‘But, madame,’ exclaimed the 
mystified professor, ‘the manuscript con- 
tained an account of various unpublished 
documents relating to Marie Antoinette.’”’ 

It was in September, 1867, that Mr. 
Filon became a member of the Imperial 
entourage as an assistant. tutor of the Prince 
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Two views of Spinning 
and Colton Mills of Can- 
non Manufacturing Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C., covered 
with Barrett Specification 
20-Year Bonded Roof. 
Contractor: T. C. Thomp- 
son & Bros., Charlotte, N. 
C. Roofer: G. G. Ray & 
Company, Charlotte, N.C. 


On the Cannon Cotton Mills— 


MONG the important industrial 
concerns of the country that 
have standardized on Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs, is the great Cannon 
Manufacturing Company which con- 
trols the largest group of cotton 
mills in the South, with a total of 
over 600,000 spindles. 


On this company’s Kannapolis, 
N. C., plant alone, more than 5,000 
squares—nearly 12 acres—of Barrett 
Specification Roofs have been con- 
structed during the last eight years. 


Of this vast roof area, 3,500 squares 
carry the 20-Year Barrett Surety 
Bond Guarantee, which absolutely 
protects the owner from all roof- 
repair expense for 20 years from date 
of completion. 


The decision of the Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company to use Barrett 
Specification Roofs exclusively on 
all flat-roofed buildings was based on 
many years’ experience with. this 
type of roof construction. 


Not only are these roofs by far 
the most economical per year of 
service, but they also offer a*degree 
of fire protection which is not ex- 
ceeded by any other built-up flat 
roof. They carry the base rate of 
fire insurance. 


The Barrett Specification Type 
“AA” 20-Year’ Bonded Roof rep- 
resents the most permanent roof 
covering it is possible to construct, 
and while we bond it for 20 years 
only, we can name many roofs of this 
type that have been in service over 
40 years and are still in good condition. 

Where the character of the build- 
ing does not justify a roof of such 
extreme length of service, we. rec- 
ommend the Barrett Specification 
Type “A” Roof, bonded for 10 
years. Both roofs are built of the 
same high grade materials, the only 
difference being in the quantity used. 

Before specifying or closing con- 
tract for a Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roof, be sure to read care- 
fully all the stipulations in the 
specifications. 


Full details regarding these Bonded 
Roofs and copies of The Barrett S pecifi- 


cation sent free on request. 


The Guilt Company =e 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 

Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 

Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 

Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo 

Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 

Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha 

Houston Denver Jacksonville 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limrtep: Montreal 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


Halifax, N.S. 
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The Easy Way To 
Lubricate Your Springs 


If you ever jacked up your car, loosened the 
spring clips and inserted grease or graphite 
between the leaves, you will appreciate this easy 
3-in-One way to proper spring lubrication: Just 
squirt 3-in-One Oil along the edges and on the ends 
of the leaves. Then drive. 


3-in-One penetrates at once and the action of 
the leaves when car is in motion works out 
the caked grease, dirt and rust. Springs stop 
squeaking and function better, smoother. Leaves 
won't stick and break. 


3 e O The Universal 
“INl-WCIMEC High Quality oil 
has other valuable uses for the motorist. It’s great for oiling 


magnetos and distributors, Ford commutators and timers. 


3-in-One is a wonderful polish used this way: Wash car 
thoroughly with water to get rid of all grit. Puta few drops 
of 3-in-One on a cloth and go over a small surface at a time. 
Polish with a soft, dry cloth. 


3-in-One also cleans, polishes and preserves leather and 
imitation leather upholstery. 


Sold at all good stores in l-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and 


in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165-SS. Broadway, New York 


FREE Generous Sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Write for both on a postal card. 
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Imperial. Therefore, he had been three 
years in the service when the Franco- 
Prussian War came, and his testimony, 
like the testimony of writers of other recent 
books about Eugénie, goes far toward 
clearing the Empress of the charge, per- 
sistent through the years, of responsibility 
for that disastrous conflict. Above all, 
was the saying ascribed to her: ‘‘This war 
is my war.” That utterance the Empress 
ever stoutly denied, and it seems to have 
been no more than an invention of the 
astute, but not always scrupulous, Mr. 
Thiers. Even before the first engagement 
of the war had been fought and when the 
confidence of the French in the outcome of 
the struggle was reflected in the street 
cries, ‘‘a Berlin!’’ Mr. Filon quotes as 
follows a certain Mr. de Parieu: 

‘**You know, of course, that every one says 
that the Empress has been exerting her 
influence for war? Well, I happen to know 
that this is untrue. The other day, when 
I was leaving the council, she said to me, 
‘What do you,think of all this, Mr. de 
Parieu?’ | repli: ‘Madame, I think 
that if England were to offer her media- 
tion, we should be very wrong not to 
accept it.’ And she answered: ‘I think 
so, too.’” 

Often as has been told the story of the 
escape of the Empress from the Tuileries 
after the news of the capitulation at Sedan 
had brought the downfall of the Empire, 
every new version presents some new and 
hitherto unfamiliar angle. After all that 
flight of actual history compares dramati- 
eally with those chapters of ‘‘Vingt Ans 
Apres,” in which Dumas narrated the 
manner in which Cardinal Mazarin, Anne 
of Austria, and the young King Louis 
XIV., made their way out of Paris during 
the war of the Fronde. There were any 
number of D’Artagnans in the flight of 
1870, among them the American dentist, 
Dr. Evans. When the fugitives made 
their way from the Tuileries through the 
galleries of the Louvre and out to the place 
before the church of Saint - Germain 
d’Auxerrois, which, some three hundred 
years before, had sounded the toesin for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, they were 
recognized by a lad of eighteen, who 
threatened the Empress with his fist, and 
then rushed back to the crowd to shout his 
discovery. But his voice was lost in the 
deafening tumult, and in a moment the 
Empress had been whisked into a waiting 
hackney-coach which proceeded to move 
at the best pace possible through the ex- 
cited throngs. The Empress fortunately 
had her veil down. Some of the passers-by 
looked inside the carriage, and one man 
thrust his head through the door opposite 
the Empress and shouted at the top of his 
voice: ‘‘Long live the Nation!” After 
going to several houses and finding the 
owners absent, the Empress thought of 
Dr. Evans, who welcomed her and set 
about devising the best means for her 
escape. It was in Dr. Evans’s carriage 
that the journey past the unguarded gates 
of Paris and on to Nantes was made. There 
were dangerous moments during the sub- 
sequent days of flight. The driver of a 
hired carriage, little guessing whom he was 
driving, refused to go farther, and de- 
posited the travelers at an inn, where it was 
necessary to cross the yard and brave 
observation. The Empress had refused to 
assume a disguise. It was not vanity. 


She felt that if she were discovered in 














disguise she would be an object of ridicule, 
and lose her dignity both as woman and 
sovereign. Finally, Deauville was reached, 
and after a tempestuous channel crossng 
the Empress was landed in England from 
the yacht of Sir John Burgoyne. 

In the first days of exile there appeared 
a rather mysterious Frenchman by the 
name of Regnier with various schemes to 
take the Empress back to France and to 
bring the war to an early end. Such 
credentials as he possest in going from per- 
sonage to personage were apparently self- 
bestowed. For one or two weeks he 
roused the curiosity of the entire world. 
Taen he lapsed into obscurity. Says 
Mr. Filon: 

‘*Even now when I call up the figure of 
this truly extraordinary diplomat, who 
appeared suddenly one night at Hastings 
and vanished with equal suddenness an- 
other night at Chiselhurst, this man whom 
no one knew, who had given himself the 
mission of saving France, and who tried to 
earry this out by sheer insolence and 
audacity, I still feel in the dark as to his 
true motives and his real origin. Whom 
did he serve? Was he from God or from 
‘the Other,’ as the exorcists of the Middle 
Ages used to say. Was he a friend or an 
enemy? I know not—but this much I do 
know, that his arguments, his advice, and 
his prophecies, everything that he had said, 
has been literally verified and justified. 
Let me call the attention of all unbiased 
and unprejudiced minds to the following 
terrible progression: 

‘‘When giving up his sword at Sedan, 
the Emperor could have concluded peace at 
the price of a war-indemnity and of a 
rectification of the frontier. 

“On September 20, at Ferrié@res, Jules 
Favre could have concluded peace by 
ceding Strasbourg and its environs. 

“On October 30, at Sévres, the conditions 
of peace would have been the cession of 
Alsace and an indemnity of two thousand 
million franes. 

**At the end of January the actual con- 
ditions of peace involved giving up Alsace, 
a part of Lorraine, and an indemnity of 
five thousand million franes.”’ 

In March, 1871, the Emperor joined the 
Empress at Chiselhurst. There was one 
moment of the twenty-four hours of the 
daily life in England that recalled the years 
of departed grandeur. At eleven o’clock 
in the evening the Empress rose, and from 
the doorway, as of old at the Tuileries, she 
acknowledged by a curtsy the profound 
obeisance. ‘This curtsy,” says Mr. 
Filon, ‘‘she performed with supreme ele- 
gance; and this exquisite curtsy, of 
which she had made a work of art, charmed 
our eyes at Farnborough as well as at 
Chiselhurst up to the day when age and its 
infirmities intervened. It was the last and 
only vestige of Imperial etiquette which the 
Empress retained in her exile.” 

The last great sorrow. In 1879 no cable 
existed between London and the Cape. 
Therefore, the news of the death of the 
Prince Imperial, killed in skirmish with the 
Zulus on June 1, took three weeks to 
transmit to Madeira, where it was known 
on June 20. The same day it reached the 
British Government. Queen Victoria, 
wishing to spare her friend the horror of 
first reading of her son’s fate in the morning 
newspapers, sent the Lord High Chamber- 
lain, Lord Sydney, to break the news. 
But it was the aged Due de Bassano who 
conveyed the message. The minute that he 
entered the Empress’s room she read 
tragedy in his face. ‘Is my son ill?” 
There was noreply. ‘‘Ishe wounded? .. . 
I will leave for Africa at once.” Still 
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“‘Curses!’’ 


‘I mighta known this tire wasn’t as easy pluckin’ 
as it looked. These bloomin’ -Autowlocks are 
sure makin’ it hard for a fella!’’ 


POWERSTEEL 
AUTOWLOCK 


is sure protection against car and spare tire thieves. Made 
of a four-foot length of weatherproofed Yellow Strand Wire 
Rope, with sturdy, non-pickable spring lock. Handy, com- 
pact. So reliable that it saves you 10% on theft insurance 
in some companies. Every car owner ought to carry a 
couple. Be on the safe side! 





















BAsLinE AUTOWLINE—another dependable auto-necessity—is 
the original wire rope towline. Also made of famous Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope, with patented Snaffle Hooks that attach 
instantly and securely. Fits under seat cushion—don’t start 
out without one. 














PoweRsTEEL TRUCKLINE, ‘‘big brother’’ to Autowline, is for 
heavy truck-towing. With plain or Snaffle Hooks. 














At Your Jobber or Dealer 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope— 
For General Construction Work and Other Industrial Uses, 
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Some of the Caterpillar-equipped Trucks 


Kelly-Springfield 


TruckNtires can do only 
two a They can 
enable the truck to get 
traction and they can pro- 
tect it from road shocks. 





Ordinary standard type 
solids do neither well. In 
snow, sand or mud their 
smooth treads can’t grip 
the ground, nor, because 
of their lack of resiliency, 
can such tires cushion 
the truck. 





“We are so pleased with the Caterpillars on our first Autocar that we have P 
installed a set on our second,’’ writes Mr. Harry Bercovich, of Oakland, Cal. Big pneum atics give 


traction and protect the 
truck, but they are ex- 
pensive, undependable 
and—as compared with 
solids—short-lived. 


Made in sizes suitable for trucks 
of every type and weight 


Wherever traction is 
the paramount issue 
and the hardest kind of service is encountered, 
you find truck-owners depending more and 
more on Caterpillars 
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of the New Orleans Bottling Company 


Caterp 


The Kelly Caterpillar 
on the other hand gives 
resiliency with depend- 
ability, traction with 
great mileage. It pos- 
sesses the good qualities 
of both the other types 
without the disadvantages 
of either. 


illar Tires 





Placed on the market 
barely three years ago, 





P . Contractors demand tires that give traction and mileage, 
the Caterpillar today is and they get these qualities in Kelly Caterpillaré 


probably the fastest sell-_ 
ing truck tire in America. 


On every kind of road Kelly- Springfield Tire Co. 
and under every kind of GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
load, it is daily demon- 1710 Broadway New York 


strating to truck-owners 
that it is in a class by itself. 


One of a fleet of nine Caterpillar-shod SuperTrucks 
recentigpurchased by the City of Chicago 
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Elastikote? 








trate it. 


| Plant Maintenance Paints 
Should Stand This Test 


Can the plant maintenance and upkeep paints you 
are now using stand this test we invite you to make of 


Elastikote is the achievement of years of special- 
ization in paints for the protection of industrial property. 
It can’t crack because it forms an elastic film that contracts 
and expands with the surface to which it is applied. This 
film clings to the surface as tightly as barnacles to a ship. 
It resists acid and smoke fumes. Moisture cannot pene- 


Continuous re-orders from hundreds of great in- 
dustries prove the exclusive advantages of Elastikote. 
Write for this free test of Elastikote and booklet 
explaining why it will save money for you. 
THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
“The Firm that Serves with what Preserves” 
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WANTED-Ford Owners Everywhere 


Can Make Big Money as Distributors for 


MOSPICO SAFETY 


SPINDLES 


The Greatest Safety Device 


Ever Invented for 


Put a 


MOSPICO 





to make a 


Fords 


If you own a Ford and are looking for a big- 
paying permanent connection, or if you only 
ewish to put in part of your time, here is a splendid 
opportunity for you to get busy——Now. MOSPICO 
SAFETY SPINDLES 
cessory ever offered to Ford owners, so actual 
selling experience is not necessary for success. 


Use Your Own Ford as a 


sell éaSier than any ac- 


Demonstrator 
pair of these MOSPICO SAFETY 


SPINDLES on your own car. Give any Ford 


minutes behind the wheel and you get 


ow: ve 

i ber Drive through mud, sand, gravel, 
in a out of ruts, over car tracks or through 
ditches just as safely as on smooth roads and you 
can steer the Ford with one hand. Turn corners 
at twenty miles an hour and let go of the steering 
wheel and see how the Ford straightens itself up. 
No danger of turning over if you use MOSPICO 
SAFETY SPINDLES for the wheels cannot lock, 


Retail Price $9.75 a Pair 


Anyone will admit that $9.75 is a small amount to 
spend to make his Ford safe and easy to drive. With 


SAFETY SPINDLES the Ford owner 


does not have to worry about what kind of roads he 
will find, as these spindles add the one thing needed 


Ford drive as easily as big cars equip’ 
steering gears. Sales records show 
five people buy MOSPICO SAFETY 








with spiral 
two out of 
SPINDLES when given the opportunity 
Money back Your profit is 
MosFic s “SPINDLES | $3.25 
Guarantee po i pag he on 


every pair. 








Get co 





Write Us To-Day 


Get the Contract 
for Your Territory 


mplete information on MOSPICO SAFETY SPINDLES and _ see how we are creating an immense 


demand for them among the several million Ford owners in the United States. 


MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION, 7S. froin micHiGAN. 





























REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
CPntinued 














there was silence. Thereupon the Empress 
rose from where she was sitting and walked 
up to the unhappy Duke. She looked 
straight into his eyes, but he could not 
meet her gaze. Then she understood, 
and, uttering one heartbroken cry, she 
fell fainting into the arms of her old 
Chamberlain. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Filon says: 
‘‘When these lines appear the Empress 
Eugénie will be no more.” Serving the 
Empress in the capacity of tutor to her 
son from 1867, acting as her private 
secretary during the Regency of 1870, and 
sharing the first years of exile in England, 
Mr. Filon left the present ‘‘ Recollections” 
among his manuscripts with instructions 
that they were not to be published during 
the Empress’s lifetime. The book is in 
no sense a biography. It is not intended 
as an apology or as a panegyric. But 
its personal note, and that unspoken, 
chivalric, o1aori devotion which was 
perhaps unguesséd by the author, but which 
the discriminating and discerning reader 
will. find between the lines, give it a rare 
and permanent charm. 





DE MORGAN’S LAST CHAPTER 


ILLIAM DE MORGAN'S last novel 

is, unhappily, only a fragment, less 
than half of it having been finished at his 
death. But it is a splendid fragment; one 
that ean not be lightly thrust into the 
background in any estimate of his complete 
work. Of ‘“‘The Old Man’s Youth and 
the Young Main’s Old Age” (Henry Holt 
& Co.), he had completed most of the first 
half, dealing with the youth of his hero, 
Eustace John Pascoe, and the history of 
the Pascoe family, leaving only a few 
blank spaces which were to have dealt with 
the underlying motive of the poisoning 
of the hero’s mother by the governess. 
There was to have been a brief connecting 
link covering Eustace John’s prosperous 
middle age, in Australia, and then the 
story was to resume, in detail, with his 
tragic old age as a solitary, returned wan- 
derer in the scenes of his youth. Thus 
the plan of the tale was itself unique; a 
characteristically De Morganish concep- 
tion. But, unfortunately, we can do 
little more than guess what he would have 
made of the latter part, tho one may be 
sure he would have, somehow, harmonized 
the discords to a conclusion more “healing” 
and hopeful than is the impression left 
by the book in its present state. For, 
as it stands, it is undeniably a veritable 
soul’s tragedy, tho there are gleams of 
what De Morgan himself has called his 
“immortalism” that relieve the somber 
tone of the whole. 

Mrs. De Morgan was able to give, in 
concise but sufficiently full outline, the 
missing steps of the plot. She has done 
so with great skill and to sound dramatic 
effect, but one misses the warmth and the 
breadth of handling that De Morgan 
would have given it. 

The first part: of the book is concerned 
with Eustace John’s boyhood, school- 
days, adolescence, and the futile study of 
art—in the ’50’s, the London of De 
Morgan’s own youth—and the beginning of 
his love-affair with the girl he was to marry. 
Here De Morgan is at his best. The 
portrayal of the Pascoe family is as fine as 
anything he has done: the father, genial, 
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humorous, a trifle eccentric, puzzled by 
his son’s artistic experiments; at first the 
victim of a nagging wife, and afterward 
the husband of the scheming governess; 
Helen, the governess, who manages to 
poison Mrs. Pascoe so cleverly that she is 
not even suspected until long after; the 
sisters, and Eustace John’s friend ‘‘Cooky,”’ 
a Jew; the old nurse, ‘‘Varnish,” and a 
pumber of minor characters!—-all these 
are drawn with a master’s touch. - Nathan- 
jel Pascoe is worthy to stand beside old 
Vance, and De Morgan has done no 
Cockney figure with more delicate humor 
than that of “‘The Man.” 

Much of the book is taken up with an 
account of the art schools and art life of 
the period. Eustace John was uneasily 
aware of the fact that he couldn’t paint, 
but there was no one to tell him so; still less 
any one to teach him how, had he been 
able to learn. These chapters rise some- 
times from the genially humorous into 
rather caustic delineation. 

It is impossible to summarize so com- 
plex and long a plot in brief space; let the 
reader unravel it himself. But one bril- 
liant thread may be picked out, in Helen’s 
story. The murder itself is perhaps the 
inspiration of a moment, but she is bent on 
marrying Mr. Pascoe, and succeeds. After 
the marriage, one of the daughters, Roberta, 
and old Varnish, the nurse, begin to sus- 
pect; Roberta knows that Helen entered 
her mother’s room at the time of the over- 
dose of laudanum, and could have given 
it. But she has no proof. She marries 
and goes away, and there is no exposure. 
Even after Mr. Pascoe’s death Helen 
keeps her secret until near the end, when, 
having become a Catholic, she confesses- 
and the priest does not believe her. 
Through all the long years we see her, 
a member of the family, more and more 
accepted, even loved by some of the young 
folk, carrying the consciousness of her 
guilt. The dramatie irony of it all is 
tremendous. 

One must also note the love-story of 
“Cooky”’ and poor, lame Gracey, Eustace 
John’s favorite sister. They can not 
marry because he is a Jew, and his or- 
thodox mother is bitterly opposed. He 
goes off to India and is heroically killed 
in the Mutiny. De Morgan has treated 
this love-theme with a simple, under- 
standing pathos and sincerity, a delicacy 
and humanness and fine restraint, that 
make it as perfect as anything of its kind 
in all literature. 

Like all De Morgan’s work (with one 
possible exception), this is spaciously con- 
ceived. There is never anything super- 
ficial about him. He works in all three 
dimensions—with an occasional excursion 
into a fourth. It is all ‘‘in the round”; 
one can inspect his figures from all possible 
angles.. This breadth and depth of treat- 
ment is one thing that lifts him so far 
above all contemporaries; at least since 
Stevenson. But it is, perhaps, well to re- 
peat Professor Phelps’s caution that areader 
who does not know De Morgan should 
not begin to read him in this book. It is, 
in a peculiar sense, a last chapter. But 
those who have followed, with delight, all 
his earlier work, will value this, frag- 
mentary as it is, as a suitable completion 
of his great contribution to our literature. 





Law the Luxury.—Seth Thomas says he 
has quit the law. He and Lige Smith went 
to law for a shoat. He won the pig, which 
soon died of cholera, and he and Lige each 
had to sell avhorse to pay their lawyers.— 
De Witt (Ark.) New Era, 
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Be particular man is 

the persistent buyer of 
Shawknit Hosiery. He 
knows it is the one name 
that insures smartness, fit 
and durability. 


At your dealer’s 
SHAW STOCKING CO 
Lowell. Mass. 





















































White Rock. 


GINGER ALE 
SARSAPARILLA 
ROOT BEER 


THE TRADE MARK OF HIGH 
cl 5 BEVERAGES 


Every first class 
dealer in your 
neighborhood ‘has 
these reliable and 
refreshing drinks 


ai Best Table Water * 
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The Sanitary 
Floor Covering 


HIS is the floor covering for 
floors that must be clean and 
kept clean. 

Koverrtor is floor covering in 
liquid form. It covers the floor per- 
fectly, forming a sanitary, tile-like 
surface of unusual lasting qualities. 


For Wood or Cement 
Floors, Inside or Outside 


Water cannot affect it, weather does not 
harm it. It is alkali-proof, lime-proof— 
impervious to the action of oil or grease. 

Koverrtor was created to protect hos- 
pital, porch, school, office, factory kitchen, 
cellar, hallway, garage and basement floors 
and all other wood or cement floor sur- 
faces, indoors or outdoors, includin 
steamship and boat decks. ' 

Hardware and paint dealers sell Kover- 
rior. Ask your dealer for it, or send us his 
name and receive the Koverrior Sam- 
ple Book, 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
ita Wes 

































Elastica V Enamel 
Kwickwork Auto Finishes, etc. 
go West Street New York City 





55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
$06 Oakland Ave., S.W.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 

Standard-Cooper Bell Co. 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Many of the college editors, even those 
who apparently disapprove of exaggerated 
relaxation of the present day, use the 
whole subject principally as a basis for 
humor. The University of Illinois Siren 
explains for these objectors: 


“Our attitude toward present-day dress 
has been one of ridicule rather than criti- 
cism. Poking fun does more good than 
sermons ever will on such a question—and 
if bow legs and thick ankles won’t curb the 
present patent indecency in women’s dress, 
morality surely hasn’t any chance.” 


This same publication, however, fur- 
nishes a vivid arraignmeat of the modern 
dance, in the comments of a musician who 
played for college dances. The musician 
decided, one day, that he would play for 
no more such dances, and he gives his 
reason in these words: 


“The girls—some of them, not all of 
them, of course—dance by me with their 
eyes closed, their cheeks inflamed, a little 
line of passion across their brows. They 
cling to their partners; they cling and 
elutch. They are like Madonnas, some of 
them, and yet they dance . . . that way. 
The men who use us for an audience are 
not capable—quite—of being terrible. 
They are exhibitors, rather. They show 
us the closed eyes and dusky-red cheeks of 
their partners—they wink at us, they turn 
their eyes heavenward, as if to say, ‘You 
birds will know me, I wager, when next 
you seeme. See what a state this girl is in. 
Hasn’t she fallen for me, tho? Look at her; 
look at her!’—then they toddle out of 
sight.” 

‘*Since not all the powers can curtail for 
an instant the freedom of the gentler sex 
in following Dame Fashion wherever she 
may lead,” remarks the Baker Orange 
(Baldwin City, Kan.) in a lighter vein, 
“it is thought that the male students of 
Baker will shortly petition for a rule to 
compel the wearing of blinkers by all men 
students, with the additional safeguard of 
dark glasses on windy days.” 


seriously observes that 
toward every appeal of decency is tending 
insidiously to destroy the very founda- 
tion of our standards governing once inno- 
cent recreations,’ the Dartmouth Jack-o’- 
Laniern attacks the subject in this frivolous 
manner, somewhat characteristic of the 
more sophisticated student papers: 


‘“‘We’re a dizzy people. The shimmy 
proves that, without the ghost of a need 
for further proof. We—any of us—will 
travel for miles on a black night through 
mud and rain, we will endure any dis- 
comfort, eventually to arrive at a place 
where the shimmy is being shaken. Young 
girls, pretty girls, vivacious girls trust 
themselves to come safely through the 
identical experiences many of their war- 
time sweethearts were enduring in France. 
They will shimmy for hours, indefinitely, 
undergoing the pangs of hunger and in- 
creasing bodily fatigue. The mental side 
probably is not very much taxed. The 
effect seems merely to be that next night 
and thereafter they are ready to shimmy 





While the 
University of South Carolina’ Gamecock | 
‘a, ‘callousness | 





IS THE YOUNGER GENERATION IN PERIL? 


(Continued from page 12) 


wherever the shimmy is being vibrated. 
All this doesn’t prove anything, except 
that we’re a dizzy lot!” 


The Cornell Widow, known in the 
periodical world as one of the cleverest 
and best-edited of student publications, 
presents this rimed review of the changes 
that dancing has undergone: 


“Times have waxed and waned a lot, 
as old-timers can recall, and the dancing 
now is not what it used to be at all; only 
awkward rubes and hicks execute the bows 
and kicks that were clever parlor tricks 
when our paters threw a ball. Our 
progenitors took pleasure in a slow and 
solemn way; they would tread a stately 
measure that was anything but gay, and the 
orchestra would render sentimental stuff 
and tender which the felks of either gender 
wouldn’t listen to to-day. With a flock of 
flutes and ’cellos, plus a harp and silver 
horn, these accomplished music fellows 
would play on till early morn; they could 
keep ‘Blue Danube’ flowing without letting 
up or slowing, till the bantams started 
crowing and they’d leave to hoe the corn. 
But your strictly modern dancers don’t’ go 
in so much for grace, and the minuet 
and lanciers have been boosted from the 
place; for the ‘poetry of motion’ has been 
backed into the ocean, and a sort of ‘free- 
verse’ notion has possest our jaded race. 
Now the orchestra that’s snappy and a hit 
with all the boys, aims to keep the rabble 
happy with a slew of fancy noise; and the 
syncopated stammer of a cow-bell and a 
hammer add the sort of blare and glamour 
that contain a thousand joys. With a 
saxophone complaining, and a_ banjo 
chirping in; a fiddle that is straining to be 
heard above the din; and a handy man 
and drummer, who I think should be a 
plumber tho he’s mentioned as a comer— 
how they make the flappers grin. It is 
said they play with feeling, yet somehow 
it misses me; they are experts at concealing 
all the tune and melody; but for present 
ways of tripping, cheek to cheek and 
closely gripping, I admit they’re simply 
ripping, and they suit it to a T!” 

And as for the maids of yesterday and of 
to-day, says The Widow: 

‘“‘They used to wrap their hair in knobs 
fantastic, high, and queer; but now they 
cut it short in bobs or curl it round their 
ear. The skirts they wore would scrape 
the street, and catch the dust and germs; 
they’re now so far above their feet, they’re 
not on speaking terms. The things they 
do and wear to-day, and never bat an eye, 
would make their fogy forebears gray, 
they’d curl right up and die.” 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS WHO FIND 
CONDITIONS BAD 

‘‘There can be no question as to the de- 
teriorating influence of some of the modern 
dances and of the extremes in dress which 
have appalled those who would conserve 
the youth of the nation,’ declares Dean 
Fettermann, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The Rev. Pres. E. P. Tivnan, S.J., 
Ph.D., of Fordham University, New York, 
considers the country in danger of ‘‘a har- 
vest of social demoralization.”” He writes: 


“The common boast is of our civiliza- 
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WOMEN are 
the great 


catalog readers 


BOUT the time a woman makes up her mind 

to buy new rugs or furniture, clothes, an 
automobile, or anything, she begins to send for 
and read catalogs and booklets on the subject. 





Right here the contest between your printing 
and another’s printing begins. It is going on all 
the time in thousands of good homes. Women 
are reading catalogs, looking at pictures, deciding 
against this one and holding that one for further 
reference, every step leading to an ultimate sale. 


Maybe you don’t issue a catalog at all. Maybe 
you don’t know that people, especially women, 
like to look at pictures of things before seeing 
them in the stores. Or perhaps you present your 
possible customers with a’ catalog or booklet that 
isn’t printed as well as your printer might have 
done it, if he had better paper, plenty of time, 
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and a good working dummy carefully laid out oes 
in advance. 
S. D. Warren Company wants to help printers Ix addition, printing to be done on a 
“heey “ Warren paper should be carefully planned. 
and buyers of printing to produce better print- Every paper merchant who sells Warren’s 
ing, and Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are — Standard Printing Papers has recently dis- 
P tributed copies of a book written about 
offered to that end. Warren’s Olde Style, and containing material 


that not only tells how to get the most out 


Better Paper means Better Printing, because _ of that paper, but makes the job of prepar- 
° ing a dummy for a catalog, booklet, or other 
Better Paper, in the Warren sense, piece of printing easier, simpler, and so ac- 


means paper that will print just as curate as to greatly reduce the liability of 


oe” d @ h error, lost time, or unexpected expense. 
it 1s expected to print, eve sneet at 
P P : ty : These books are distributed by the paper 








every ream, every case, evenly, merchants to printers, engravers, advertis- 

uniformly and with va riation ing managers, artists, and designers. If you 
‘ i do not know the Warren distributor nearest 

reduced to a minimum. your city, write us for his name. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


WARRE NS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Wins Distinction By 


Its Better Qualities 


The Cleveland has been in the motor market less than two years but 
in that time it has established genuine popularity from coast to coast. 
For in that time it has been called upon to do all the things expected 
of an automobile, and it has done them with honor. Today the 
Cleveland has satisfied owners in every part of the country. 


It Makes Its Friends land is to handle, the instantly positive action of its 


brakes, and the comfort in riding which is somuch 





By Its Character 


Featuring the Cleveland is the exclusive Cleve- 
land motor, most highly refined of the overhead 
valve type, pliant and powerful. Its unusual 
degree of acceleration and fuel economy are sub- 
jects of much comment. 






















You will be interested in how easy the Cleve- 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1465 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2475 


Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





contributed to by its long underslung springs. 


Four Beautiful Bodies 


Four splendidly built, upholstered and finished 
bodies, are pleasing to the best taste. Let us 
suggest that you defer buying any other light 
six or four until you know the Cleveland. 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1465 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2375 


Prices F.O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Cable Address: “CLEVE-AUTO” 
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tion and progress, and yet we turn to the 
dark forest andthe dusky, untutored savage, 
loathsome of habit, for our modern music, 


dances, and, in some measure, dress. If 
this sort of progress continues, the followers 
of so-called evolution may well hope to 
find the long-missing link.” 


“The shameless laxity so evident in 
many high-school dances, and the universal 
lack of clothing on the street as well as on 
the dance floors,’’ agrees President Johnson, 
of Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
“are indications of a moral state that is 
most deplorable.’”’ The dance situation, 
says President Campbell, of Sterting Col- 
lege, Sterling, Kan., can best be summed 
up in the words of a New York judge, who 
said, ‘‘ This generation is sex mad.”’ Several 
presidents write in agreement with Presi- 
dent Wood, of Stephens Junior College, 





Columbia, Mo., that the difficulty may | 


be traced to 
tension that held the people in its grip 


during the war.’”’ In the words of President 


Guyer, of Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, | ~ kgs 
| Situation. 


“war gives an ugly turn to the dearest 
things in life, and to morals there is no 
-exception.”’ 

In the South, the immorality wave ap- 
pears, from the replies received to THE 
Dicest letter, to have excited more ap- 
prehension than in other sections of the 
country. Twenty-three out of total 
of thirty-three college authorities believe 
that conditions are very bad. In the East 
and in the Middle West the replies are 
evenly divided. In the Far West, includ- 
ing Pacific slope, however, college 
presidents agree, seven to one, that there 
Taking 
up the view-point of those Southerners who 


a 


the 
is no special occasion for alarm. 


feel that something should be done at 
once, we are told by President Murphy, 
of the University of Florida, Gainesville, 


Fla. : 


“The low-cut gowns, the rolled hose and 
short skirts are born of the Devil and his 
angels, and are carrying the present and 
future generations to social chaos and de- 
struction. It is time something is done 
to bring fathers and mothers, who are 
primarily responsible, to their senses on 
this subject.” 

“Unless fond and foolish mothers are 
awakened,”’ agrees President Countiss, of 
Grenada College, Grenada, Miss., ‘‘the 
engulfing wave of will con- 
tinue to take its fearful toll from ‘their 
fireside.” ‘“‘It is certainly 
united effort to be made,” affirms the Rev. 
C. O. Gray, president of Tusculum College, 
Greenville, Tenn., ‘“‘to try to reform not 
only the dress of our young people but 
many of the social activities in which they 
are engaged.”” President Bishop, of South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas, 
writes that altho a college president may 
not be likely to know at first hand very 
much about the new dances and costumes— 


sensuality 


time for a 


“He probably does know that some 
sinister influence is at work which is break- 
ing down the reserve of our American 


‘relaxation from the nervous | 





| 


young women both in dress and in manners. 
And he sees, on every ‘full-dress’ social 
oceasion, examples of the style of women’s 
dress which leave the arms, shoulders, 
back, and part of the bosom uncovered, 
and also expose, in certain postures or in 
unguarded movements, an inch or more 
of the naked limbs between the end of the 
short skirt and the rolled-down stockings. 
He is likely to be considered an old fogy, 
but his heart turns cold with apprehension 
concerning the womanhood and the mother- 
hood of the coming generations. If he 
were not too much concerned about his 
own ‘dignity’ he would like to wring the 
necks of the low-lived designers (most of 
them men, it is said) of the styles of avhich 
some American women are the half-innocent 
and wholly silly victims.” 

The only college president in the Far 
West who has written express 
degree of alarm at the situation suggests 
that the key to reform “‘is largely in the 
hands of the mothers of the women students. 
As long as the mothers encourage and con- 
sent to the style of dress, or lack of dress, 
there is but little hope of change in the 
’ Perhaps the most 
is brought by Miss Lillian 
E. Dimmit, Dean of Women at Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa. She 


to any 


serious 


indictment 


is 


quoted by the New York Tribune to this | 


effect: 


“The war has played havoe with our 
ethical standards, and after four years of 
killing it is only natural. It is certainly 
responsible for part of the riotous license 
found among students in the junior high 
schools. The number of cases of im- 
morality is appalling. There hardly 
enough honor in some of the institutions 
to float their honor systems, but we are 


is 


| madly endeavoring to save the youth. 


‘*Extreme social life has found its way 
into the schools and colleges. High-school 
girls are the social butterflies, and they get 
their ideals from the sensational movies. 

‘*While a careful system of chaperonage 
would not guarantee right living or pure 
morals, it would be protective and react 


The Lite 





on the students and help save the home | 


from the bitter criticism of to-day.” 
THE “FLAPPER PROBLEM” IN 
THE NEWSPAPERS 


The same general moral, that the great- 
est danger is to be found among girls of 


high-school age, is pointed by a series of | 


widely advertised full-page articles in the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser. ‘‘The girl of 
fourteen is the problem of to-day,’’ we are 
told, in large, black-faced letters, in the 
introduction to one of the pages of ex- 
posure and criticism. Among the ‘modern 
assigned as causes of trouble 


’ 


conditions’ 
are: 


1. Auto ‘pickups.’ 

“*2. Modern dances and commercialized 
dance halls. 

‘**3. Modern fashions. 

“4. The pocket-flask habit, an outgrowth 
of prohibition. 

“5. The occasional unclean movie. 

‘But the first blame is being placed on 
the mother—the child-girl’s first guardian.” 


Dr. Kate W. Barrett, national president 
of the Florence Crittenton League, is 
quoted to this effect: 


“If it has a wringer 
it isn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 











VERYWHERE people are talk- 

ing about it—and buying it! 

_ Everywhere people are finding out how 

it washes, rinses, blues and then w4irls 

a whole tubfull dry for the line in one 
minute. 


Everywhere folks are telling how it doesn’t 
smash buttons, makes ironing easier, prevents 
red hands, cuts down work and saves time. 


It has made good for six years—is ap- 
proved by the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
by thousands of women and by men too. Get 
a demonstration and see for yourself how 
much better and easier it is to wash ‘“The 
Laun-Dry-Ette Way.”’ 


If there is no Laun-Dry-Ette dealer 
in your locality take this advertise- 
ment to the neafest electrical or 
hardware dealer and have him order 
for you. Or write for full inform- 
ation about the Laun-Dry-Ette 
Way of washing. 


THE LAUNDRYETTE MBG. CO. 


1186 EAST 152nd STREET 
CLEVELAND, O. 


LAUN-DRY-ETTE 


electric washing machine 


WECZECIECT ee ee 
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Electric Power— 
Builder of Community Life 


IKE giant hives filled with the sound of bees, the 
turbines at the electric station hum the song of 
tremendous power, driving the heavy wheels of 

industry; lighting office buildings, far-off suburban 
cottages and miles of streets; furnishing the motive 


power to transport millions. 


VvVvV 


So this great utility en- 
ables cities to grow, builds 
them prosperous, efficient. 
And so, as a member of the 
community, you, yourself, 
owe a duty of interest and 
good-will toward this great 
factor in your life. 

The engineers of these 
plants, as well as the local 
architects, electrical en- 
gineers and contractors, 
can aid you in solving your 
electrical problems. Avail 
yourself of the knowledge 
of thesé men. Give careful 
consideration both to work- 
manship and _ materials, 
comparing each part to the 
highest standard of quality 
and dependability obtain- 
able. Habirshaw wire and 
cable, for example, the 
standard of quality through- 


out the electrical industry 
since its inception more 
than thirty years ago, can 
safely be used as a gauge 
by which to measure every 
item required. 

This high quality of 
Habirshaw products is 
continuously maintained 
by a modern, efficient man- 
ufacturing organization 
with all the economies re- 
sulting from volume pro- 
duction and distribution 
through the nation - wide 
merchandising and ware- 
housing system of the 
Western Electric Company. 
Thus through these two 
great institutions Habir- 
shaw products are made 
continuously available in 
every active market of the 
United States. 


VVV 


Habirshaw bt on Manufactured 
y 


Habirshaw Wire Distributed 
by 


Western Electric Company 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 
‘ Incorporated Incorporated 
Yonkers, New York Offices in All Principal Cicies 
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‘Proven by the test of time” 


Insulate 


Wire & Cable) 


Plus Western Electric Company's Service 














‘‘When I began the work of the Florence 
Crittenton League for Unfortunate Girls, 
some forty years ago, the girl we had to 
deal with was the girl of twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine, who had taken the step quite 
deliberately, after some unfortunate ex- 
perience. We rarely got girls younger 
than twenty-six. Then the age began to 
be lowered, until it was eighteen or twenty, 
But now it is the little girl of fourteen or 
fifteen who is the problem. For her, 
society is responsible. 

‘Parents and older folk are the natural 
guardians of youth. Beyond them, the 
community, the city, is responsible—re- 
sponsible for the amusements, the tempta- 
tions, the conditions generally that, out- 
side the home, constitute the environment 
of the child. 

“‘T believe that those girls whose parents 
are unfit to give them the environment 
and training they should have should be 
taken from the parents and placed in good 
homes, where they will have the care and 


supervision they need. 
Girls are older, spiritually, than boys. 


A little girl of seven, or even less, will have 
thought as much of her future life, of babes, 
of marriage, and the home which she may 
one day have, as a boy of eighteen. But, 
physically, the boy develops much faster. 
For this reason the girl has not the reserve 
and poise she needs for her own defense. 
She responds to impulse too easily. 

“TI do not believe the present situation 
is the result of a wave of immorality—it is 
just a yielding to normal human impulse. 
The trouble is that older men—men of 
thirty or forty—are taking advantage of 
these little girls for base purposes. To stop 
this practise, the severest penalties should 
be imposed. 

“The pitiless warfare between youth and 
old age has been going on ever since Adam 
and Eve first faced the problem of bringing 
up a family. Now youth has the upper 
hand. Youth is saying: ‘Through all the 
past we have heard about the wisdom that 
goes with gray hairs. Gray hairs plunged 
the world into the carnage of war—and 
now look at the mess things are in. I 
don’t believe Age knows so much after all.’ 
And of parents youth says: ‘Oh, they're 
hopelessly old-fashioned. They don’t be- 
long in the modern world.’”’ 


This paper prints scores of letters and 
interviews, signed and unsigned, including 
numerous “‘confessions”’ of young girls, all 
pointing the generz] moral of Dr. Barrett’s 
interview. The New York American, a 
Hearst paper, deals with the matter in a 
somewhat similar vein. The New York 
Herald, which has been running what it 
ealls a ‘‘continued story, with modern 
mistakes of women for a theme,” quotes 
Dr. Katherine B. Davis, New York Con- 
missioner of Correction in the Mitehel 
administration, and Mrs. Evelyn Smith 
Tobey, resident director of the Carroll 
Club, with a membership of 6,000 working- 
girls and business women. Both these 
observers believe that, while present con- 
ditions may be a little worse than usual, 
they are ‘“‘littke more than a_ passing 


phase.” 


SOME PROPOSED REMEDIES 
Mrs. Tobey puts the cure of the situa- 
tion largely up to the girls themselves. 
“The younger generation can not be 
handled and controlled as absolutely as they 











have been in the past,” she says. ‘‘When 
we who are oider place the responsibility for 
* their conduct up to them, there is not 


likely to be any serious trouble.” For 


the rest: 


“It is the custom of some historians and 
publicists, and I think a very stupid one, 
to assume that all manner of excesses fol- 
low a war. This has a bad moral effect in 
itself and encourages the unbalanced in 
the belief that any conduct of theirs, no 
matter how outrageous, is to be condoned. 

“It lets the young man off too easy, and 
besides that it places too much responsi- 
bility upon the young women, for at their 
doors is laid the responsibility for main- 
taining the moral standards. Once we 
ean rid ourselves of such eant we shall be 
able to face calmly and squarely the 
problems of to-day.” 


President Wallace W. Atwood, of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., 
strong approval of this general attitude of 
leaving the matter to the young folks 
themselves: 


writes in 


‘‘In my judgment, based upon observa- 
tions, the young people in the colleges are 
doing more to correct the customs which 
have led to the charge of ‘indecency’ and 
‘a shameless laxity’ than any other group 
of people in American society. 

‘*At one of the college dances here at 
Clark a member of the student committee 
made the announcement that no close 
dancing would be permitted on the floor. 
No further announcement has been neces- 
sary. Such customs depend upon the 
esprit de corps, and the sooner our girls 
and women learn that a man who is worthy 
of their admiration does not respect laxity 
in dress or action, the sooner these customs 
will be stamped out of American life.” 


half of the hundred 


recommendations received are summed up 


Perhaps several 
in a letter from President Gaines, of Agnes 
Seott College, Decatur, Ga. 
as remedies: 


He suggests 


“First, the influence of the home. I am 
informed that in many places parents 
themselves indulge in modern dances. 
What can be expected of their daughters 
but to follow their example? I am also 
informed that frequently mothers approve 
of the way in which their daughters dress. 
Can we not secure the cooperation and 
influence of the home in correcting these 
deplorable evils? * 

‘“My second suggestion is to secure the 
influence of the press. 

‘*My third suggestion is that the entire 
influence of religion shall be exerted 
against these great evils. I suggest that 
all church papers, the influence of the 
pulpits of all the churches, should be 
brought to bear against these evils. 

‘“My fourth suggestion is to enlist the 
colleges. In the colleges of the country 
are the future leaders. If they can be 
enlisted even while they are in college they 
may -be able to begin a crusade against 
these evils which will be most effective. 
Especially should this be true of the col- 
leges for women. 

‘‘These four great centers of influence 
could do much toward creating a healthy 
public sentiment which would coun- 
teract the evils of which you speak— 
namely, the home, the press, the church, 
and the college.” 


The college press, by and large, consider 











This is Mr. F. A. Howard, the scientist, 
of South Easton, Mass. As announced 
the 
United States, his latest discovery, the 
fluid Korite, makes leather wear twice 
as long. Combined with certain water- 
proofing elements, it is called Wonder- 
Thousands of families are 
already reducing their shoe bills one 


in the newspapers throughout 


Wear. 


half by using WonderWear. 
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Treat your shoes with 
Wonder Wear — and — 


down goes your shoe bill 
The Explanation 


When leather is tanned, the strong chemicals shrink the delicate leather fibres into bundles, 
The Korite in WonderWear immediately and 
The fibres return to their original completely interwoven 
position, as before they were tanned. The leather is made permanently flexible and easy 


which are dried, stiffened and made brittle. 


gently opens these bundles. 


to the feet and will withstand twice as much wear. 


A single treatment of WonderWear 
—Makes shoes wear twice as long. 
— Makes new shoes as comfortable as old shoes 
— Saves painful breaking-in 
— Allows shoes to shine as usual 
— Keeps your feet dry 


Bankers and postmen, office workers and farmers, students and golfers, 
policemen and hunters all use WonderWear. 
it to their employees because it reduces one of the great family living costs. 
Housewives use it to keep costly leather 

Sportsmen use it on leather 
The sooner you realize that 
WonderWear does exactly what is claimed for it, the sooner you will 


Mothers use it on children’s shoes. 
furniture from drying out and cracking. 
Travelers use it on luggage. 


garments. 


profit by this revolutionary scientific discovery. 


WonderWear is sold by drug, 


shoe, house furnishing, sporting goods, lug- 
gage, department, novelty and general stores. 





REG. U.S. PAT.. OFF. 


You will recognize WonderWear by this trademark 
in Blue and Orange 


A KORITE PRODUCT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


hardware, 






Korite Products, 
91 Bedford Street, Boston, 


cannot supply WonderWear, 


for 25c. 


To Jobbers: 
with you fully. Write us. 





Railroad organizations offer 


Laboratories: Wollaston, Mass. 
New York Office: 130 W. 42d St. 


To Shoe Wearers: If your dealer 
mail you a full size can for 50c, or 


a trial size can (enough for two pairs) 


To Retailers: We will supply you 
direct until your jobber can do so. 


We will co-operate 
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Fine, Medium 
Stub and 
’ Ball-Pointed 


There is not a pecu- 
liarity of style of writ- 
ing which cannot be 
matched with a Spen- 
cerian Pen. Your pen 
is among the many 
Spencerien styles. 
You will see what we 
mean by personal 
-_pens, the minute you 
touch this pento 
paper. Send 10c for 
ten different sample 
pens and that fascinat- 
ing, 32 page book, 
“What Your Hand 
Writing Reveals.” 


Spencerian Pen Co. 
349 Broadway 
New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


encerian 
Personal Steel Pens 
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it a hopeful sign that the movement for 
reform should come, as is the case in so 
many colleges, from the students them- 
selves. The immediate methods may 
vary somewhat, but in scores of institu- 
tions, the student editors testify, various 
student governing associations have been 
able to do away with suggestive dancing 
and clothing. The Oberlin College Review 
states that the objectionable dances have 
been banned by the influence of the ree- 
reational director and some of the students. 
The daily Nebraskan says that they have 
not been bothered much by ‘“‘the Eastern 
dances,’’ but does admit that ‘“‘the knee- 
length dresses of the modern girl have 
east modesty from the dictionary,” and 
says that recently some of the girls in the 
upper classes, ‘‘who are by no means the 
prudes at this school,’’ at a large mass- 
meeting ‘‘passed resolutions to the effect 
that an era of simple dress for co-eds should 
be launched at Nebraska University,” 
and advises: 


“Tf our country is to return to normalcy 
again in regard to dress, we must not 
look on with a critic’s eye and take on the 
guise of reformers, but we must wear 
sensible clothes ourselves. If we start 
this as the ‘fad’ of the day, it will not be 
long until everybody is wearing simple 
garments because it is ‘being done.’”’ 


At Minnesota, we are told by the editor 
of The Minneapolis Daily, methods of 
reform were adopted through the women’s 
association, and the “‘situation is better 
than in many Western universities.” It 
is true, says that editor, that antagonism 
was created among some of the more 
“‘tea-houndish” students, but that soon 
passed, and “I am proud to say that 
Minnesota is now a place where only re- 
spectable, non-suggestive dancing and 
clothing is permitted, not by faculty ruling, 
but by action of student opinion and the 
student body themselves.” And further 
support is given to his pronouncement by 
the Minnesota Weekly, 
brings out another method in dealing with 


Alumni which 


such matters: 


‘The University of Minnesota solves a 
number of its social problems by main- 
taining its standards of scholarship so 
strictly that the student is kept pretty 
well under the yoke from the beginning 
of the college year up to the end.”’ 


The Mercersburg Alumni Quarterly re- 
ports the following action taken at that 
academy: “The dances at Mercersburg 
have been discontinued for the present. 
When the craze for ‘jazz music’ and ‘cheek 
dancing’ is over, when girls paint less and 
dress more, the dances will be resumed.” 
The Columbia Missourian that a 
ruling against objectionable dancing was 


states 


made by the presidents of the local fra- 
ternities, and the enforcement is ‘‘up to 
the students.”” The Amherst Sindent takes 
the question up in a broadly philosophical 
manner, endeavoring to trace the cause 
and suggest the cure, in an editorial, en- 


d 








titled ‘‘Our Reply to Mrs. Grundy et al,” 
which we quote in part: 


‘The world is becoming more and more 
conscious of a Demon, only lately sighted 
on the borders of civilization and now 
looming more and more conspicuously in 
our very midst. It is the Demon of 
Radical Reform. Its motto is ‘Reform 
Everything’ and its methods include ex- 
aggerated publicity and a conscious an- 
tagonism rather than a call for sane 
thinking. 

“The dancing of the present generation 
has certainly made rapid strides away from 
the minuet, and the conventions of the past, 
including that of dress, have not been slow 
to follow the minuet in its relegation to 
well-hidden storehouse of 


some mere 
memories. 
“But are these tendencies separate 


features of a civilization which is other- 
wise unblemished? We offer a most em- 
phatie denial. Rather are they the out- 
standing symptoms of some undiagnosed 
worki-malady for which most conscious 
humams are seeking a remedy. It might 
well be described as a malady of uneasiness 
and restlessness. Its key-note is speed 
and its disciples are the exponents of ‘ pep.’ 

‘*The malady will not be wiped out with 
one blow, least of all by a blow from those 
who desire to change things in a minute. 
Radical Reform movements ofttimes place 
potent weapons in the hands of those who 
wish to see the world plunged still deeper 
into the mire. They serve only to an- 
tagonize and to generate a spirit of re- 
taliation. Proposed Blue Laws have helped 
to promulgate increased Sunday festivi- 
ties. They aim to blot out an evil and 
they increase it. 

‘“‘What the world needs is not radical 
reform, but a breathing spell. Civiliza- 
tion has made rapid progress in the past 
few cer aries. It can well afford to 
‘mark time’ if by that means it can do 
away with the chaff which has accumu- 
lated as the result of too excessive speed. 
Modern tendencies, as exemplified in the 
charges made against current practises 
in colleges, will die a natural death or be 
relegated to an unimportant sphere if they 
are not aggravated but instead are modi- 
fied by general concession as the result of 
inner realization of the need for change. 
The world-malady of uneasiness rests upon 
unstable ground. Its sudden upset by 
radical reform would do more harm than 
good, for it would disfigure the patient. 
It might better be subjected to the cure 
of sane living and thinking under the 
patient doctoring of Time.” 


The Cornell Sun considers that there’s 
no use in trying to make the modern 
youngsters submit to the ideas of their 


predecessors, for— 


“Tf Cornell is an astute judge, she will 
conclude that any ‘solution’ lies along 
evolutionary rather than reformative lines. 
The modern male youth will not submit 
to being put to bed at a designated hour, 
nor will the modern young lady accept any 
statutory limitations on the length. of her 
skirt or the airiness of her hose. But both 
parties are always open to new influences— 
to slightly more pleasing music and slightly 
more artistic apparel. The girl who de- 
pends for her charm solely on her purely 
physical attractiveness does, inevitably, 
get the best results by wearing the least 
clothing. And the male who depends for a 
good time on the purely physical enjoy- 
ment of the hirsute horn orehestra does, 
inevitably, find the greatest pleasure in the 














Why build a roof you 





a er, 


must pay to shelter? 


—Use Standard Trinidad Built-up Roofing and avoid this cost. 


RAVEL has no waterproofing 

value. It must be used, however, 

on ordinary roofings as a protection for 

artificially- produced compounds that 

cannot withstand direct exposure to 
sun, wind and rain. 

Standard Trinidad Built-up Roofing 
needs no protection from the weather. 
It is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 
a nature-made product, seasoned and 
toughened by centuries of tropic heat 
and storm—the standard street-paving 
material of the world. 

On nine recent installations of Stand- 
ard Trinidad—a total of 1.745,800 
square feet—not one pound of gravel 
or mineral coating was used. 





Had the gravel type of built-up roof- 
ing been chosen it would have been 


necessary to pile on 6,983,200 pounds 
of gravel—a useless weight. 


Think what this gravel would have 
cost at the quarry! Then figure the 
freight charges—the cost of applying 
it—the additional cost of the roof struc- 
ture to support such a tremendous ex- 
cess weight ! 


Considering that gravel has no 
waterproofing value whatever — 
that it clogs up drain pipes and makes 
repairs difficult — gravel - covered 
roofings are a liability—not an 
asset. 


Standard Trinidad belongs to the 
fafnous Genasco line of protective pro- 
ducts. Specifications for laying Stand- 
ard Trinidad will be sent on request. 
Write for them at once. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh 





PHILADELPHIA 


St. Louis Kansas City Atlanta 
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ENASCO 
LINE 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
(For streets and roofs) 


‘Standard Trinidad 


Built-Up Roofing 
Bermudez Lake Asphalt 
(For road building) 
Genasco Roll Roofing 
G Sealbac Shing] 
G Latite Shingl 
Genasco Vulcanite 
tic Flooring 
Genasco Acid-Proof Paint 
Genasco Industrial Paint 
Genasco Boiler Paint 
Genasco Asphalt Putty 


Genasco Asphalt 
Pipe Coating 


Genasco Asphalt 
ibre Coating 


Genasco Tile Cement 


Genasco Water- 
‘ing Asphalt 


Genasco Waterproofing 
Felts and Fabrics 


Genasco Battery 
Seal Compound 


Genasco Mineral Rubber 
Genasco Mineral Spirits 
Genasco Base Oils 
Genasco Flotation Oils 
Genasco Motor Oils 
Genasco Soluble Oils 








Iroquois Road-Building 
Machinery 





Asphaltic Roofing, Flooring, Paints and Allied Protective Products 
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more interesting, more 
profitable than now, as 
the world emerges into a 
new day. With conditions 
changed and changing, the 
NEED FOR EXPERT 
TRAVEL SERVICE 













Pre-war standards of comfort 
now found everywhere along our 
routes. Our illustrated booklet 


**Europe 1921 Conducted Tours’’ 


offers 28 tours of different lengths 
and prices. Next sailings from 
New York, May 24 and June 2. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Every American should some- 
time make The Great Circle Tour 
of 9 National Parks—the incom- 
parable circle of Nature’s Master- 
pieces. Shorter tours for those 
whose time is is limited. Book now. 


ALASKA 


Five tours, including Lake Atlin 
and the Yukon to Dawson, com- 
bined with transcontinental trips 
through the Canac Canadian Rockies. 


LAND of EVANGELINE 


By S.S. Fort St. George, 15,000 
tons. Visiting Halifax, Grand Pre, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, Saguenay, 
Montreal, Quebec, return via Lake 
Champlain. 


THE SAGUENAY 
Via Lake Ontario, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec. Eight 
Tours, June 27 to Sept. 1. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours you’ve been waiting for. 
All conditions now favorable for a 
great trip. Seven sailings through 
the Seven Seas. August to January. 
Parties limited to twelve. 


THE FAR EAST 


Summer parties in May and June. 
Autumn parties in August, Septem- 
ber, and October. See Japan in 
Chrysanthemum Time; China in 
good October weather, the best of 
all the year. 


Write for booklet describing 
tour desired. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS 


Complete travel service for the indepen- 
dent traveler, steamship tickets for all 
lines, Pullman and hotel reservations. 

Send for “Summer Vacations,” a booklet 
featuring tours in this country, and the 
“American Traveler in Europe—1921,” 
descriptive of independent travel in 
Europe. 

Wherever you travel carry those Spend- 
able Ev here—American Express 

heques. 


Travelers 
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most uncouth music. But these persons 
do not compose modern society, and all 
alike are open to the refining influences 
which subtler musie and tidier dress can 
bring. The person who can do most 
toward raising the general tone of modern 
society is he who can write and appreciate 
good dance-music and he who can design 
and approve fine clothes.” 

The Smith College Monthly writes that 
Smith College taken a 
decided stand in favor of dress reform and 
are conducting a vigorous campaign against 
immodest clothing. In an editorial in that 
paper an attempt \s made to explain the 
“*petting”’ in a way both kindly 
and keen: 


students have 






youngster’ 


“So long as the older generation ‘views 
with alarm,’ so long will the vounger gen- 
eration glory in its naughtiness and invent 
prodigious reasons. 

“The real reason is, I believe, simply 
this: young people are forced by the ex- 
igencies, customs, and inventions of modern 
life— such as newspapers, magazines, 
‘movies,’ telephones, and facilitated modes 
of travel—to be cognizant~at an early 
age of the world about them. Formerly, 
the family was a child’s world till he left 
it for the larger one of school or business; 
nowadays, he comes in contact with per- 
sons, facts, and problems not at all con- 
nected with family affairs almost as soon 
as he can read and can run about by him- 
self. He has to make up his mind for him- 
self by himself; and he early learns the 
value of experiment. 

‘*Young men and women discover and 
face the idea of love by themselves; they 
experiment in that as in other things—not 
reckless, as is commonly supposed, but 
cautious. 

** As for remedy—well, gone long ago are 
the days when an evil might be checked 
by erying ‘Wicked!’ Passing now is the 
detracting influence of ‘Danger!’ and con» 
ing soon, I hope, the days when the only 
warning necessary will be ‘Foolish!’ The 
‘wild young people of to-day’ are not fools, 


and do not want to be considered so. They 
will change their ways as soon as they 
have proved to themselves that their 


ways are—not wrong, not dangerous, but— 
unnecessary.” 


“THERE IS NOTHING WRONG WITH 
THE GIRL OF TO-DAY” 
optimist 


A 


ready to try conclusions with practically 


thoroughgoing appears, 
every real pessimist on the girl question. 
“There is nothing wrong with the girl 
asserts the Dean of Women of 
finds 


op- 


of to-day,” 
Northwestern University, 
with 


and she 


plenty of authorities, excellent 


portunities for observation, who agree 


with her. Several critics, not satisfied 


with denying the allegation that we are 
experiencing de- 
clare that, in spite of much talk and cer- 


‘‘an immorality wave,” 
tain appearances, the younger generation 
of to-day is actually better, “ 
minded and clean-lived,” than its pred- 
Such is the view of President 
Brunswick, 


more clean- 


ecessors.”” 
Sills, of Bowdoin College, 
Maine, who writes: 


“Ever since the time of Horace at least 
each generation has thought the succeed- 
ing generation worse than anything that 
has gone before, in manners and morals, 
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CANADA Calls You! 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam 


scented air. Unlimited territory to choose from— 
cloud tipped mountains and rugged foothills inviting 
exploration; wide valleys of woods and streams and 
wild flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; the 
restful relaxation of camp life or the luxury of the 
finest hotels. 

In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin 
Park—Muskoka <es—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian 
Bay—Lake of Ba y Kawartha Lakes—Timagami— Nip- 
igon—Quetico—M inaki—Lower St. Lawrence ~ Mar- 
itime Provinces. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf. A sum- 
mer playground in the great out-of-doors. 

Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, Brit- 
ish Columbia, embrace the scenic mountain wonders of 
the Dominion. 


For full information write 
Canadian National or Grand Trunk 
Railways 
at any of the following addresses 


Ask for Booklet R, mentioning districts that 
interest you 
Boston, 294 Washington St. a 518 Second Ave. 
a 
Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of New York, 1270 Broadway 








Commerce Bidg. 
Chicago, 64 West Adams St. Pitteburgh, 505 Park Bldg 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. “ Iidg. 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. St. Paul, Cor. 4th & Jackson Sts. 
Kansas City, 710 Railway San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Exchange Bldg. Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 
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Real fishing 
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Railws ay System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 
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SEASHORE ESTATE in Florida for sale, 
unusually beautiful location on Tampa 
Bay, west of Tampa; Ill-room good 
modern residence, 11 acres, 600 feet shore; 
700 young fruit trees and ornamentals. 
Terms, details, photos free. All kinds 
other choice real estate, right price. 
W. E. BOLLES, Oldsmar, Florida. 





YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris 
and Vienna Music Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gore. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 








Thrilling Adventures 
on the Roof of the World 


Who of us does not love to read, at ease and in safety, 
of the desperate risks and hair-raising exploits detailed 
by the ardent mountaineer? Such adventures under 
highly novel conditions are told of in most enthralling 
fashion in the new kc, 


o 4 
Mountain Memories 
by Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., Lite. D., 
ex-Pres. of the Alpine Club and Vice-Pres 
of the Royal Geog Society of England 
one of the world’s best-known climbers, who carries us 
with irresistible fascination from the great snow-peaks of 
the Alps to the bps of the Himalayas in Kashmir and 
Tibet, the inland ice of Spitzbergen, a the volcanoes of 
Sa 3 reed 4 and Argentina. Striking reproductions 
espns s of unusual Ry scenes enhance 
the pleasing ety style of the book, which no outdoor- 
lover should miss reading. 
8vo, Cloth, 16 Full-Page Illustrations, $3; by mail, $5.15 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















and in criticising the youth of the present 
day we ought, I think, to keep this in mind. 
It is my opinion that the influence, to 
quote from your letter, ‘‘exercised upon 
our young people by some of the new 
dances and the costumes worn by those 
attending them” is much more patent on 
the side of manners than on the side of 
morals. The undergraduate of the pres- 
ent day is, I am sure, as good as any of 
his predecessors, probably more clean- 
minded and clean-lived. If he can be 
taught to avoid what is vulgar and cheap, 
and also be made to see that some of the 
new dances are very silly, some good might 
result.”’ 


“There has been some gain for women 
in the newer modes of dress which give 
them greater freedom of action and tend 
to better health,’ President Wilbur, of 
Stanford University, points out. ‘‘The 
oncoming generation will have grown ac- 
customed to the exposure of limbs and neck 
and will not react as does the passing 
generation.”” President Smith, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., after admitting that abuses of the 
freer modern manners may have occurred, 
presents the following considerations which, 
he says, ‘‘may serve to comfort those in- 
clined to pessimism”’: 


**1. Ignorant innocence is not true purity 
nor is prudery true modesty. Freedom of 
intercourse and constant association of 
boys and girls does not increase but rather 
diminishes sex-consciousness and immoral- 
ity. And I have long since come to the 
conclusion that the suggestiveness of any 
mode of dress disappears entirely as soon 
as we become thoroughly accustomed to 
ft. To the orthodox Persian a woman’s 
uncovered face is shamelessly indecent 
and suggestive. 

**2. I have spent a lifetime in onstant 
association with young people, and I am 
fully convinced that, surprizing as it may 
seem, in view of present social laxity, the 
level of sexual morality is higher to-day 
than formerly in those localities with which 
I am familiar. 

**3. The present dancing mania and 
general social laxity is probably a passing 
‘craze,’ due to exceptional present condi- 
tions, which is already awakening universal 
condemnation, and like most epidemics 
will prove temporary and self-limited.” 


Faith in the rising generation is also ex- 
prest in the letter of Preceptress Mary A. 
M. Gardner, of Bartlett Hall, Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wis. Mrs. Gardner, who 
is also associate professor of economics in 
her institution, writes: 


‘The opinions of many of the faculties 
indicate a sad lack of faith in young people. 
The mere fact that a certain member of the 
faculty is easily shocked, or has exprest 
abhorrence for jazz and modern dances, 
only arouses antagonism in the minds of 
the students and a desire to show them 
something that will shock them. Is that 
not just what we should expect? Is it 
not true to human nature? 

“It seems to me that no one should 
attempt to handle or discuss this problem 
with the young people who does not 
dance themselves; I include the modern 
dances. They will then be in a position to 
understand the lure of the rhythm of jazz 
and the modern dances. Then, and only 
then, are they equipped to express opinions 
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“nnen ate 


UST as the honest purpose and action of 
rugged forefathers resulted in the estab-. 
lishment of our great nation, destined to 

bless mankind—so has unswerving integrity in 
business enabled us to perform a more eco- 
nomic function for the industrial world. 


We will gladly send you liter- 
ature describing this remark- 
able product upon request, 


Every sheet of Keystone Copper 
Steel is marked with the Key- 
stone, Look for this special mark. 





This Company seeks to promote the highest in- 
terests of individual and national life, and its 
worthy business ambition is being accomplished by main- 
taining standards of production, by improving conditions 
of labor, and by serving commerce generally with 
sheet and tin mill products of a high degree of excel- 
lence. Constructive co-operation—welding thought into 
action—has wrought this achievement. 
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users of sheet metals is the scientific alloying of steel 
with copper to increase its wearing qualities and resist- 
ance to rust. For maximum durability and service use 
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The shoes illustrated 
arethe Aberdeen in 
Style X160. These 
ave specially made 
of French Veal 
leather and can be 
ordered through your 
dealer or directly 
from us. 





Such shoes are Nettletons. 
A booklet, «<Five Thousand 
Mile Shoes,’’ tells an interest- 
ing story about Nettletons. Just 
write for a complimentary copy. . 


ARE in shoe-buying pays 
because it secures shoes 
which give more weeks of 
wear and which preserve an air 
of quality from first to last. 


NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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CLIPPETTE LAWN MOWER 
The Marvel of Simplicity 


UTS grass, plantain, dandelion and other weeds 

of any height. Trims right up to walls and 
fences, under hedges, around flower beds and rose 
bushes. A well made, durable machine with few mowing 
parts, protected from dirt. No gears or pinions. 
Extremely light running. Adjustable cutting 
height. Adjustable handle. Free wheel reverse. 
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who'did not get our 
proposition are re- 
quested to write for 
particulars. 
















One Piece 


Replaceable knife blade, keen as a razor, 
tough as a saw. Cheaper to replace 
than to sharpen. Standard parts and 
fittings the world over. 










If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for literature or 
order direct from factory. Use 
coupon below. 



















Do not cut your grass too often. It 
never grows to tall for Clippette. 
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on these subjects. It is just as feasible 
to expect a person to teach mathematics 
who has never worked a problem in mathe- 
matics as it is to suppose that one who 
has never danced is qualified to issue 
ultimata on dancing. 

‘‘Remember that young people are full 
of life; that it is natural that they should 
want to dance; that they want sympathy 
and encouragement to do the right thing 
and not harsh criticism; do not try to 
make them what you were when you were 
young.” 


Both President Kolbe, of the Municipal 
University of Akron, O., and President 
Felmley, of the Illinois State Normal 
University, find that ‘“‘The problem of 
indecent dancing is as old as dancing 
itself,” that the present-day young people 
are ‘“‘morally sound as a class,” and are 
contributing to the passing of certain 
“‘ungraceful and indecent forms of the 
dance.”” A score of college presidents, 
speaking chiefly for their own communities, 
declare that conditions are either normal 
or better than the average. ‘‘Moral con- 
ditions in this community are unusually 
wholesome,’’ writes President Gray, of 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. ‘‘We feel 
that our situation here is quite satisfac- 
tory,” testifies Professor Hiteheock, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Student Affairs 
of the University of North Dakota. The 
College of Industrial Arts, of Denton, 
Tex., says President Bralley, prescribes a 
uniform dress for all students under thirty 
years of age, and it is his opinion that ‘the 
ideals, the ambitions, and the moral fiber ”’ 
of the young women students ‘‘are as 
sound and as free of improprieties and 
wrong-doing as those of any group of 
young women of ten, twenty, or more 
years ago in this country.’ President 
Apple, of Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
says that ‘‘our dances are completely free 
from the objectionable form so much com- 
plained of,” and practically the same state- 
ment is made by President Crossfield, of 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky.; 
President Woods, of the University of 
Maryland; President Sisson, of the Uni- 
versity of Montana; President Penrose, of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Mrs. Una B. Herrick, Dean of Women of 
the Montana State College; Henry A. 
Buechtel, Chancellor Emeritus of the 
University of Denver; President Blodgett, 
of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
President Morgan, of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. ‘‘In my opinion,” writes 
President Maney, of the University of 
Kentucky, ‘‘there has been a change for 
the better in the last year and a half,’’ and 
President Upham, of the University of 
“already the reaction 
President Upham 


Idaho, agrees that 
seems to have set in.”’ 


adds: 


“In the present concern over the dances 
our young people are dancing and the 
costumes they are wearing I am reassured 
by the fact that all the complaints we 
hear to-day, and many more, have been 
uttered by English essayists and other 
writers of satire for centuries past. These 
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offenses against decorum appear to have 
come in century-long cycles, always ac- 
companying a general liberalism in thought 
and action—including various forms of 
emancipation for women.” 


Two of the most outright, authoritative, 
and widely circulated statements in defense 
of the morals of the present generation are 
credited to Chancellor James R. Day, 
Syracuse University, and Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings, Professor of Sociology’ in 
Columbia. Professor Giddings was quoted 
in the introduction to this article, and 
Chancellor Day, whose views are set forth 
in a symposium conducted by the New York 
World, takes a similar stand. There may 
have been ‘“‘changes of standards,” he 
admits, but ‘‘there is no more immorality 
among the young than there was a quarter 
of acentury ago.” He is quoted further: 


“‘Dresses to-day are a bit short and 
filmy. Dancing is a trifie bizarre. But 
these facts do not constitute a grave prob- 
lem. Ido not favor more than reasonable 
restrictions on the conduct of young people. 

“Syracuse University is a Methodist 
institution and formerly forbade dances, 
with the consequence that the students 
went to places in the city where they 
could dance. The rule against college 
dances has been abrogated now.”’ 


COLLEGE EDITORS IN DEFENSE 
OF THE MODERN GIRL 

If some college student editors have 
taken the lead in speaking harshly to and 
about the short-skirted, free-acting, free- 
talking girl of to-day, others of the youth- 
ful brotherhood present defenses equally 
pungent and pointed. Thus The Tartan, 
the newspaper of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh, rises up to 
defend the girl of to-day: 


“Just at present it seems to be the 
custom for every college paper to take a 
slam at the girls. It would appear that 
the younger generation is going to rack 
and ruin unless a halt is called in the terrible 
downward trend of the fashions. No ray 
of hope lightens the gloom which is, in the 
minds of most of our contemporaries, de- 
scending upon our colleges in the form of an 
assurance that all the young women are 
going from bad to worse. They not only 
wear clothes which would shock the most 
sophisticated of a few years back, but they 
dance—well, they dance simply awful. 

“Of course girls are wearing shorter 
skirts than they have ever worn before. 
But what wholesome, clean-minded man 
would not rather see a woman in a sane, 
short skirt, with plenty of freedom to 
move as nature intended she should, than 
in one of the ‘sheath’ creations which 
emphasized her every contour while hob- 
bling her movements almost beyond en- 
durance, sweeping the ground in an at- 
tempt to trip her at every step. And yet 
we are supposed to have become so much 
more immodest with the innovation of the 
sensible short skirt. 

“Yet the gentler sex must be reformed 
before it is too late, say our virtuous youth. 
We have attended several dances during 
the last week, and no shocking décolletées 
were noticed except possibly on matrons 
who should have known better. The 
débutantes were even conservative in their 
manner of covering the throat. 
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Glacier National Park ff 
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“Let me try 


your tobacco” 


Only an unlucky man asks you that. He 
is either out of tobacco or he isn’t satisfied 
with the tobacco he has picked for himself. 


To smoke a pipe tobacco that doesn’t 
suit you to a T is to feel a little irritated 
every time you light up. 


Where Pe should be taking your com- 
fort, you feel sore over something missing. 


No one is so patient as a pipe-smoker. 
He will smoke one kind of tobacco that 
doesn’t quite satisfy him until the cows 
come home, or until some trouble crowds 
him so that he notices how little comfort 
he is actually getting from his little old pipe. 


But he hasn’t been happy—dimly he 
has realized it all the time. 


And when he asits someone else- for a 
pipeful and finally comes upon the smoking 
a capect that is jus¢ his—oh me, oh my, 
but he’s a happy man! 


He now gets out of his smoking what 
others get—the solid comfort that takes 
the sting out of the alarm clock mornings 
and helps his nerves to relax at the end of 


a hard day. 


It’s because we realize how many smokers 
are still hunting for the right tobacco that 
we make it so easy for 
you to learn if that 
isn’t Edgeworth. 


All you have to do 
is to write “Let me 
try your tobacco” on 
a postcard, sign your 
name and address and 
send said postcard to 
us. If you want to 
add the name of your 
tobacco dealer, 
we'll make sure 
that he has Edge- 
worth in stock in 
case you like it. 

Off to you at 
once we'll ship post- 

aid samples of both 
Kinds of Edgeworth 
—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


When it comes, give the little old pipe a 
Spring housecleaning and fill it to the brim 
with Edgeworth. Settle back in your chair 
and put your feet up somewhere—the 
higher you “get your feet the more com- 
fortable you feel for a short time. Then 
light up and make up your mind for your- 
self just what you think of Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into a 
eake or plug, then cut into thin, oblong 
slices. You peel off one thin, fragrant 
slice, rub it between your hands to just the 
fineness you personally like best, and there 
you have an average pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is just the 
same tobacco already rubbed up for you. 
It’s ready to pour straight from the little 
blue can into your pipe. 


Both kinds pack so well that they light 
easily. That’s why they burn so freely and 
evenly to the very bottom of the little old 
pipe. 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
5 South 21st Street, Richmond, -Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 













‘Dancing has progressed far from the day 
of the waltz and two-step, itis true. One 
seldom sees anything but fox-trots, and 
few of them are danced alike. The 
‘shimmy’ is spoken of quite heatedly, but 
we have never seen it carried to the ex- 
tremes which others rave about, and we 
have attended not a few parties which were 
said to have been just a trifle rough. And 
in the case of regular campus dances, it is 
almost never attempted at all. The reg- 
ular fox-trot, with its comparatively 
quick time and movement, can never com- 
pare with the slow, dreamy, clinging waltz 
for effects on the emotions. Still, we must 
be reformed. 

“The girls the present day are as 
good as, and as\bad as, the girls of any 
generation. They have their fads and 
foibles as their mothers had before them 
and as their children will have after them. 
But, as a whole, they are just a little more 
sensible, we think, a little niore frank and 
honest with themselves and with their 
friends, and a little more able to take care 
of themselves without any preaching from 
the smug members of the opposite sex 
than they have ever been before.” 


The Columbia Spectator, of Columbia 
University, New York, speaks for the 
metropolitan college: 


“The day is past when trusting parents 
confine their offspring to convents and 
monasteries, bringing them forth in due 
season, mature, worldly innocent, un- 
sophisticated, and still none the less 
educated. Living as the college student of 
to-day does, in the heart of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, or San Francisco, in 
direct touch with city life—in fact, a part 
and parcel of it—that the scholar should 
conduct himself any differently from those 
about him is impossible. 

‘‘When the student—and in this article 
everything which we say refers to both 
college men and college women—arrives 
at college—he comes with a pretty well- 
defined moral code. While higher educa- 
tion undoubtedly results in greater toler- 
ance, nothing which is learned in any col- 
lege ean cause a general upheaval of ideals. 
If these same perplexed educators and 
harassed parents will urge the laying of 
the proper foundations in the home, if the 
proper example is set for the youth up to 
his sixteenth birthday, he is pretty apt to 
come through his four college years un- 
scathed despite any extramural courses 
he may pursue. In the main, college 
students lead as clean, sane, and whole- 
some a life as is conceivable, ahd the ery 


that is going up now, with the impending | 
. . . . . . ' 
tragedy which is implied, is only a repeti- | 


tion of the furor created when toes first 
began to peek from beneath the flowing 
skirts of colonial dames.” = 

The Spectator’s colleague, the Colum- 
bia Jester, with the liberty traditionally 
permitted to cap and bells, declares that 
it stands—. 


‘*Unequivoeally and irrevocably for the 
continuance of ‘petting’ as a national in- 
stitution, in order to guarantee sufficient 
contributions to bring out one magazine 
a month. We fail to take a more serious 
view of the situation, because we feel that 
the situation exists largely in the minds 
of bloodthirsty reformers and copy-by- 
the-inch hounds. They always have and 
they always will—which refers to fretting 
as well as petting.” 


The Wisconsin Alumni Magazine thinks 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





AS IRING of well- 


dressed workmen 
entering your plant in 
the morning and leaving at 
night is good advertising 
for you. 


Good workmen do not 
want to wear working 
clothes on the street. Give 


them Durand Steel Lockers. 


Their self-respect is bound 
up closely with your own 
prestige and profits. 


Send for catalog of Durand Steel 
Lockers, or of Durand Steel Racks 
and Shelving. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 505 Park Row Bldg. 
hicago New York 











Set tet bet bet bet Tes 


No Rats By Sunday 


On Thursday scatter small bits of “Rough On 
Rats’ mixed with chopped meat about the 
place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal and 
**Rough On Rats’; Saturday chopped ham with 
“Rough On Rats” will get all that are left. 
Sunday comes but rats and mice are gone. 
Change of bait fools the pests. Get ‘Rough On | 
Rats” at drug and general stores. Write for book- 
let-—‘‘Ending Rats and Mice’’—sent free to you. 
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’ 
**There’s a Laugh on Every Page’ 
So says the Nashville American of this cheery, de- 


lightfully entertaining book that has amused so many 
thousands who love sparkling humor and wit. 


The Sunny Side of the Street 


By Marshall P. Wilder 


If you would have an unfailing source of laugh- 
compelling anecdotes to brighten dull hours or drive 
away the blues, secure a copy of this cheery volume. 

Third Edition. Illustrated with numerous hu- 
morous drawings and a frontispiece portrait of 
the author. 359 pages. Bound in cloth with orna- 
mental cover. Price $1.50; by mail $1.62. 





= rk 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New Yo 
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that, as far as costumes are concerned, if a 
skeptic will attend a school-teachers’ con- 
vention, a gathering of the League of 
Women Voters, or a mothers’ meeting, he 
will be convinced that teachers, practical 
politicians, and mothers do not neglect 
fashion any more than do the college girls. 
“The controlling factor, after all, in the | 
matter of dress as well as in the dances | 





themselves here is a wholesome demo- 
eratic student sentiment which, while not 
prudish, does not tolerate offensive ex- 
tremes. . 
for the grand old days of the stately 


.. If one is disposed to long 


minuet and the mirthful quadrille, such 
longing will continue with him if he comes 
to this institution, for we have modern 
jazz here in generous quantities. Doubt- 
lessly, too, there are some ecrities of these 
dances who are almost as severe as were 
the early critics of the modern waltz.” 
Improvement is reported from some of 
the large Eastern universities. We are 
informed by the editor of the Cornell 
Alumni News that ‘‘the dancing at Cornel] 
is not particularly bad, by comparison, 
at least. 
of last year, with its ‘jowl dance,’ ete. | 


Certainly seems cleaner than that 


don’t believe the colleges can do much on 
this. The Cornell man who tried to clean 
up a metropolitan dance hall by dancing 
in his accustomed manner would have the 
chance of the proverbial raisin in home- 
brew.”” The Yale Daily News, in discussing 
the Yale Promenade that took place early 
in the year, says that— 


, 


‘From every side comes comment not 
only that a ‘pleasant time was had by all,’ 
but that thé pleasant time was achieved 
without the assistance of abnormal ac- 
cessories. Thus the guns of caustic criti- 
cism loaded with gossip and sighted by 
supercilious lorgnettes have been abruptly 
silenced. 

“Conditions in regard to dancing, cos- 
tumes, and other objectionable features 
were far better than they have been for 
some years. Possibly this is an indication 
of the inevitable reaction to the social 
excesses which have been prevalent since 
the war.”’ 





The Princeton Pictorial informs us that 
with President Hibben, Mrs. Gerould, 
Mrs. Trowbridge, and Scott Fitzgerald, all 
of Princeton, leaders in the crusade against 
the ‘“‘modern degradation”’ of youthful 
society, that university has become ‘‘a 
prominent battle-field upon which the 
youngsters and oldsters are fighting it out.” 
From one Eastern college an editor writes 
us, with a touch of melancholy, that “in 





our small, éonservative college nothing of 
the sort exists. We continue to dance | 
quite conventionally at our drab New | 
England social affairs.”” This vigorous 
summing up by a champion of modernity 
appears in the Ohio State University 
Sun Dial: 


“Too much concern is being manifested 
over these matters of dress and dancing. | 
They are no more a problem to-day than 
they were fifty years ago. It is unfair and 
impossible to generalize on their effect. 
They are solely questions of individual re- | 








“Our \ 
Output 
Increased 


33% Per Cent” 


Ts is what the General American 
Tank Car Co. of East Chicago, Ind., will 
tell you Shepard Electric Hoists did for 
them. Fifty-four ‘“‘ Shepards” are used in 
various departments of this big manufactur- 
ing plant. The hoists expedite machine opera- 
tions and speed up assembly work. Hoist 
pictured lifts ladles of molten metal in foundry. 


Further quoting letter from above company: 
“We replaced . . . equipment with what 
we consider the best hoist on the market— 
the SHEPARD ELECTRIC HOIST.” 


Because they pay, whether one or many 
are needed, Shepard Electric Hoists are in- 
stalled in plants, factories, warehouses, and 
stores. And whether you handle pins, pota- 
toes, pig iron, molten metal, or milk, if you 
lift, carry, and put down tonnage pieces or 
cases of fragile merchandise, a “ Shepard,” 
operating out of the way on overhead mono- 
rail track, will save for you as it has for 
others. 


A “Shepard ”’ is easily controlled by one 
man—it is dirt-, dust-, fume-, and damp- 
proof, and is economically maintained—fioor 
and cage operated types )4 to 30 ton capaci- 
ties. Also Electric Traveling Cranes and 
Electric Cargo Handling Equipment. 


INTERESTING BOOKLETS 
Send for free copies of ‘‘A Hoist Below the 
Hook” and “The Aerial Railway of 
Industry” which show and _ describe 
**Shepards ” in various industries. 


‘“‘BUILDING SHEPARD ELECTRIC 
CRANES AND HOISTS” 

is a 5000-foot motion picture of Shepard 

products in the making, which we shall 

gladly loan to high schools, colleges, tech- 

nical societies and industrial institutions. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
412 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland San Francisco 
Detroit Cincinnati Melbourne 


Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Association 
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Why Mr. Williams 
| Bought a 
“Colt” 





VERYBODY in town was sorry for Mr. 
Williams. The story told in the Herald 
the day after Officer O’Brien found him bound 
and gagged in his office at three o'clock in the 
morning was the feature story of the issue. 


It read: 


“Police Officer O’Brien. making his usual 
rounds, in looking into the store of Williams 
& Co., was surprised to see a man, bound and 
gagged, in a chair at the back of the store. 
He found the door open and went in. The 
man was none other than George Williams, the 
proprietor himself, and the story which Mr. 
Williams told was the usual one of the strangers 
who called just as he was locking up. 
powering him, they bound him to a chair and 


Over- 


made way with about $500 in cash from the 


safe. Mr. Williams said he had nothing with 
which to protect himself—a fact no doubt 
known to the robbers.” 

ODAY Mr. Williams would know how 


One of his 
“Tt’s the 
best that money can buy,” the dealer said. 


to receive such intruders. 


first acts was to purchase a Colt. 


“You are wise to have the 
Colt for your home and store.’ 
Mr. Williams’ case is typical of the great 


protection of a 


numbers of stores and homes, 


against such unlawful intrusion. 


unprotected 


OUR dealer will be glad to show you the 

various models of Colt Automatic Pistols 
or Colt Revolvers, and advise you which is 
the best for your home protection. They are 
manufactured by the historic Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn., who 
make not only Colt’s Revolvers and Colt’s 
Automatic Pistols, but Colt’s (Browning) Auto- 
matic Machine Guns and Colt’s (Browning) 
Automatic Machine Rifles—regulation equip- 
ment for the various branches of the Govern- 
ment service. 


RITE to the Colt Company to send you 

“The Romance of a Colt,” a very inter- 
esting booklet which they will be glad to send 
you free for the asking. 





action. The weak will be weak and the 
strong will be strong, whether few clothes 
or many are worn, whether the prevailing 
dance is the waltz or the toddle. Chastity 
is not the difference between a dress six 
inches and a dress sixteen inches from the 
ground, nor is it the measure of the inter- 
vening cubic feet of atmosphere between 
two dancers. Some of the most moral 
ages were those in which relatively few 
clothes were worn, while, if we know our 
history, the costume ages have often been 
among the most vicious. This outery is 
merely another phase of that philosophy 
which casts a glamour over the past, at- 
tributing to ‘it the absolute in splendor 
and virtue, and toward which all things 
of the present are as dross.” 


Two of the largest and best-known 
women’s colleges in the East, Wellesley 
and Byrn Mawr, reply that their own 
dances have given them little concern, 
since, in the words of Wellesley’s director 
of publicity, “‘objectionable and extreme 
dances are so comparatively rare.” 


JOURNALISTS AND AUTHORS WHO 
SEE NO “MORAL DECLINE” 

“Salvation this new generation doubt- 
less needs—like every other. But it has 
its virtues and they are large ones, we are 
convinced—eandor, frankness, sincerity, 
seriousness of purpose, for a few items.’ 
So an editorial writer in the New York 
Tribune takes with the present 
‘prophets of evil’ in the social world. 
Dante, who died six hundred years ago, a 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
observes, predicted that a time would soon 


’ 


issue 


come— 


‘““When from the pulpit shall be loudly 
warn’d 
The unblushing dames of Florence, lest 
they bare 
Unkerchief’d 
gaze.” 


bosoms to the common 


It is all a very old matter, agrees Winifred 
Kirkland in The Outlook, this *‘ scrimmage 
It may 
be important to keep up the scrimmage, 


between next-door generations.” 


too, for— 


“To let every era suppose it is inventing 
the very newest thing in revolutions is 
history’s way of safeguarding her sta- 
bility. The emancipation of women will 
have to travel a long way before it gets 
as far as Deborah had already arrived 
in the neighborhood of 1200 8.c. Freedom 
of speech between the sexes is a custom so 
recurrent that one hesitates to call atten- 
tion to the robust dialog of the youths 
and maidens of Shakespeare or of Fielding. 
License to-day has still much to learn 
from the Court of Charles II., and is any 
one so illiterate as to fancy that all the 
lords and ladies who danced at those mad 
balls were on the further side of sixteen? 
Sixteen was an age considered fully 
mature in those days, and for long and long 
afterward. In fact, it is only within the 
last forty years that we have tried forcibly 
to extend the age of infancy, possibly 
quite against nature. It is not Shakespeare 
or his audience, but ourselves, who would 
have considered Juliet precocious. In 
passing, it may be noted that Juliet’s 
baleony had many advantages over the 
3- a.m. roadster, notably the constant 
menace of the nurse’s appearing as chap- 














The swivel says it’s a Simmons 


A Word to 
§ Well Dressed Men 


Simmons Watch Chains will give 
you a new realization of how much 
style and individuality a chain can 
have. Their beautiful, hand - fin- 
ished patterns are the utmost in 
good taste and add a touch of fine} 
distinction to your apparel. 


Simmons Watch Chains are as 
handsome and as serviceable as 
solid gold, but cost much less. Their 
surface is solid gold worked over 
) less expensive metal by an exclu- 
sive process. You should see your 
jeweler’s assortment of Simmons 
Chains. They are wonderful value. 

















R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
Illustration siz-sevenths actual size of chain. 


SIMMONS 


TRADEMARK 


CHAINS 


COTES GIRS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
other fur-bearing animals 
ip large numbers, with the 


es EET 
Catch Fis 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like a fiy-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
266 Lebanon, Me, 


offish. J.F.Gregory, Dept. 








An inexpensive book giving full di- 
rections for laying out and planting 
all sorts and sizes of gardens, with 
Dpumerous e 3 

and borders. Directions clear and 
simple—many illustrations from 
actual photographs. s2zmo, cloth. 
75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Wild Flowers As They Grow 


Photographed in Color Direct from Nature. 
By H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., and 
G. Clarke Nuttal, B.Sc. 

The colors of the flowers are reproduced with’remarkable 
fidelity, enabling you to unfailingly recognize and classify 
each plant as you find it in its native surroundings. The 
origin of the popular names of wild flowers—the legends 
associated with them—their scientific names—how the 
plants reprod uce—how the blossoms are formed—all this 
and more is told fascinatingly in these splendid books. 

25 exquisite illustrations in true-to-life colors. _200 
pages. spare y 4to. Bound in dark biue cloth, Price 
$2.50, by mail $2.66. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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eron when there is no longer any chap- 
eron to circumvent, a great deal of zest is 
sacrificed. The strongest argument for 
keeping up all the appearances of con- 
vention is that each incoming generation 
may have something against which to 
revolt. 

‘**Amoug history’s most incessant repeti- 
tions is the conviction of all adolescence 
that it is staging something brand new’ in 
the matter of sophistication. For several 
thousand years no boy has come to twenty 
years without believing himself more 
knowing than his poor dear father in all 
respects, but especially in his insight into 
the heart of woman; and for an even longer 
period no girl has ever reached sixteen 
without conceiving herself cleverer than 
her mother in manipulating the hearts of 
men. Yet the relations of the sexes are 
so hoary with antiquity that it is highly 
improbable that any youth has found out 
anything about women unknown to 
Solomon, who had a thousand specimens 
for experiment, and equally uncertain 
whether the very youngest débutante of 
1921 will find any methods of popularity 
in which Cleopatra had not anticipated 
her.”’ 


Professor Giddings’s defense of our con- 
temporary moral tone, even tho it may not 
be precisely the moral tone affected by our 
grandparents, finds particular favor with 
the New York Morning Telegraph and 
World. ‘‘Perhaps it takes no extraordinary 
amount of courage to state a: truth so 
obvious to well-poised persons,” says 
The Telegraph, referring to the statement 
that present-day morality is quite up to 
the average level, ‘“‘but at the same time 
we extend the thdnks of the community to 
Professor Giddings.’’ ‘‘A heretic. to moral 
reform,”” The World calls the Professor, in 
an ironical editorial approving his ideas. 
Gertrude Atherton, the novelist, writing in 
The Forum, is similarly indignant with 
traducers of the new social freedom. 
“Take it all in all, it seems to me that if 
the United States of America is con- 
quered by internal or external enemies,” 
she writes, ‘‘it will not be from bad morals 
but smug stupidity.” An editorial writer 
in The Nation also has this fear that we will 
be injured, not by immorality growing out 
of relaxed manners, but rather by the re- 
action that is likely to follow our present 
little taste of frankness and naturalness in 
the social relationships. Taking a_his- 
torical view, he says: 


“The rank and file of -the virtues have 
not greatly changed, so far as we can see, 
during the comparatively few years in the 
life of the race over which the memory of 
man runs. All that appears is a certain 
pendulum swing from one repression or in- 
dulgence to another, reaction setting in 
whenever the virtues or vices of an age 
begin to bore it. Instead of repining that 
the present generation is unmitigably 
naughty, we observe that drunkenness 
throughout the world is pretty certainly 
on the decline and that the improving 
status of women bids fair to make them able 
to look out for themselves—a condition 
which we candidly prefer to all the chivalry 
that ever was invented. What worries 
us is not the age itself but the fear that its 
hilarities portend a reaction in the direction 
of insipid, smug propriety.” 
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MODERN ENGINE ROOM 
Owens Bottle Co. 


The 


Glassboro, N. J. 


Ballinger Company 
Engineers 


! POWER 


OUR manufacturing expenses start right 
under the smoke stack. Now that costs are 
held with a tight rein, your power plant de- 
serves even more expert attention than any other 


The best equipment made will waste money 
if your drive is too weak or too strong, or lacks 
flexibility to meet the peaks and valleys of 


Checking the power plant against 


the demands that are actually made upon it, is 
the safe plan of good management. 

The Ballinger Company can make this test 
for you, and design any new equipment that may 
be necessary. Experience convinces us that the 
majority of factory power plants need such at- 
tention and need it badly. 


For example, the Owens Bottle Co., Glassboro, N. J., 
decided that their power costs were excessive. We ad- 
vised them that by installing different equipment better 
economy could be obtained. The old equipment had to be 
removed and new equipment installed without shutting down 
Unit by unit, the old machinery was replaced 
with new. Factory production increased 20°, while the 
machinery was being changed. Power costs today are much 
reduced from old figures. 


The Ballinger Company service employs the 
joint skill of a large group of thoroughly sea- 
soned engineers and architects, working under 
the management of a progressive forty-year- 
old organization. Any problem connected with 
building or rebuilding is within our field. 


We would like to apply our ability to the improve- 
ment of your plant. Write, phone or wire either office. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Successor to 


BALLINGER & PERROT. 


ARCHITECTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
S.E.Corher 1" and Chestnut Sts. 


ENGINEERS 


“CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK 
1328 Broadway 
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protecting 
checks 


**Don’t give checks to 
strangers’ — this sound 
advice is often given by 
bankers and should not 
be ignored. But many 
banks realize that, even 
if their depositors follow 
this advice, some checks 
areboundto passthrough 
strange hands. So they 
furnish their depositors 
with self-protecting checks 
on hf 
National 


Safety Paper 


A check on National 
Safety Paper is a/ways 
safe—even if circum- 
stances should place it 
in the hands of a clever 
check-changer. He 
could not raise the 
amount, nor replace the 
payee’s name; he could 
not even alter the date 
or endorsements. The 
slightest change made 
with acid, eraser, or knife 
would produce a glaring 
white spot, instantly ex- 
posing the crime. 

Ask your bank for checks 
on National Safety Paper or 
specify it to your printer;you 
can identify it by the wave- 
line design shown in the 
border of this advertisement. 

Wrise for our book 

“The Protection of Checks” 
George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway New York 
Founded 18712 
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WAGE ADVANCES AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


A. LTHO the genera! impression is to the 
contrary, the New York Evening Post 
informs us on its financial page that ‘‘ wages 
started to advance sooner and increased 
faster during the war than the cost of 
living.”” Moreover, the living 
“reached its peak earlier and since then 
has fallen off more sharply than is the 
ease regarding earnings.’’ These facts are 
brought out in a chart which The Evening 


cost of 


the cost of living for an average working- 
man’s family was, according to the index 
computed by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 105 per cent. higher than in 
October, 1915. Earnings of New York 
factory workers, on the other hand, aver- 
aged 118 per cent. higher at their peak, 
reached last fall, while late in the year the 
wage index of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reached a point 127 per 
eent. above the 1915 level. 

The fall in the Bureau of Labor’s wage 
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Post has prepared from figures gathered 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the National Indus- 
triai Conference Board, and which is re- 
printed herewith. The cost-of-living curve 
is based on the retail prices of commodities 
as used by the average family. As The 
Evening Post explains: 


At the maximum, reached last summer, 


index has been sharper than in the case of 
the New York State index for the reason 
that a large part of the data used in the 
former pertains to steel-workers. Even 
so, the average earnings of this group on 
February 15 were still 89 per cent. greater 
than in 1915, while the New York State 
workers earned 100 per cent. more than at 
the earlier date. The cost of living, mean- 
while, was only 76 per cent. greater on 
February 1 and 67 per cent. greater on 
March 1. The mistaken idea that in- 


Figures Showing How Wages Have Gone Up in a Number of Specific Industries. 


(From Export American Industries.) 































Wages | Wages Wages 
per Hour | Year per Hour Year per Hour 
Cents | Cents Cents 
15 1865 30 72.9 
15 1865 25 122.2 
16.2 1865 27.5 100 
12.5 1865 25 90 
13.3 1865 22.5 100 
15 1865 25 112.5 
15 1865 32.5 112.5 
17.5 1865 30 125 
12.5 1865 25 112.5 
15 1865 25 125 
6.2 1865 12.5 70.6 
3.8 1865 5 51.4 
3.5 1865 5.2 50.6 
4.7 1865 5.4 54.8 
3.5 1865 4.2 47.4 
9.1 1865 21.7 62.5 
16.5 1865 30 75 
18.3 1865 25.3 93.8 
15.8 1865 23.4 80 
15.6 1865 22.9 90 
12.5 1865 27.5 80 
15 1865 25 80 
15 1865 30 110 
16.7 1865 27.6 80 
21.1 1865 38.3 96.2 
21.4 1865 29.9 92.4 


| 
Occupation | State } Year 

| 
Compositors................ Connecticut......... 1842 
Compositors. .. .. FS } 1851 
Carpenters... ... Connecticut......... 1840 
aa Maryland........... 1840 
Carpenters... ... Massachusetts....... 1854 
Plumbers.........- New Jersey.......... 1850 
Carpenters........ ; oS Ss, 1843 
Bricklayers. ....... .) es 1851 
Carpenters........ Pennsylvania....... 7 1849 
ae .-| Pennsylvania........ 1840 
Slasher tenders ...| Massachusetts........ 1855 
ES ea Massachusetts....... 1842 
inners, frame (F.) ..........| Massachusetts....... 1842 
eavers (F.)................] Massachusetts....... 1842 
Spinners, frame (I’.)..........| New York........... 1853 
Beamsters (leather).......... Massachusetts... .... 1857 
Machinists................. Maryland........... 1855 
folders .| Maryland. . . 1855 
Machinists ..| Massachusett 1849 
SS ..| Massachusetts....... 1849 
Blacksmiths........... eo) =e 1846 
Machinists............ (MRM TE none cones 1846 
Blacksmiths. .......... ..| Pennsylvania........ 1855 
Madiiaietes 65 6.5065 .0ses .| Pennsylvania........ 1853 
Conductors, passenger 1840 
Engineers, locomotive 1840 
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Which Wins Out? 


Get FREE the booklet that tells what 15 minutes a day will do 
to make a man think straight and talk well 


HICH wins out? The 

man who spends all his 
precious reading time with the 
daily paper? 
Or the more foresighted one 
who seizes upon every spare 
moment everywhere, to gain 
little by little, page by page, 
delightfully and easily, that 
knowledge of the fewtruly great 
books which can lift men to 
distinction and success. 


What are the few great books— 
biographies, histories, novels, 
dramas, poems, books of science 
and travel, philosophy and re- 
ligion—that contain ‘‘the es- 
sentials of a liberal education”’ 
—the power to think straight 
and talk well. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his 
lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as 
President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has answered that ques- 


Send for this FREE booklet that 
gives Dr. Eliot’s plan of reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 





tion in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. 
In it are described the contents, 
plan, and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know 
something about this famous 
library. 





The free book tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “‘the essentials 
of a liberal education,” how 
he has so arranged it that even 
“ fifteen minutes a day” are 
enough, how in pleasant mo- 
ments of spare time, by using 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can 
get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that every university 
strives to give. 


wrote one man who had 
“your little free 


“ For me,” 
sent in the coupon, 
book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of this page is 
invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and_ entertaining 
little book, which is free, will 
be sent by mail, and involves 
no obligation of any sort. 
Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. 


"416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


| By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, send me the 
little guide- book to the most famous books in the world, describ- 
ing Dr. E.iot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the plan | 
of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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You Know 

—you’ll fee. better in 
Sealpax. Thecoolnain- 
sook fabric is so free- 
and-easy—so-light-and- 
breezy —the athletic 
cut is so cémfortable 
—you hardly know 
you’re wearing under- 
wear. 


You Know 

—Sealpax is a cleaner 
underwear. Comes 
packed in individual 
sanitary containers. 
You’re sure it’s clean. 
Sure it’s as fresh and 
crisp as the day it was 
made. 


You Know 
—a dealer who sells 
Sealpax gives you the 
best value for your 
money. Put it on and 
cool off for the surnmer. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. Send for 
“The Sealpax Family”’ 
Booklet,describing the Seal- 
paxline. AddressDept. X-2. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Canadian Represen atives: 
Walter Williams & Co., Montreal 
T. H. Wardell Winnipeg 


P.S. Your dealer also carries Lady 
Sealpax, the new, dainty athletic 
underwear for women, also “Little 
Brother and Little Sister” Sealpax, 
the new athletic underwear joy 
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creases in wages lag behind increases in 
the cost of living probably has arisen from 
the fact that previous comparisons have 
been made between wages and wholesale 
prices, the latter increasing much faster 
than retail prices. 

Changes in wages over a longer period 
of time are shown in tabulations prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
which appear in the current Export Ameri- 
can Industries. The material for this 
survey was necessarily incomplete and dis- 
connected, but an index number was pre- 
pared from all accessible sources, and the 
wage level of 1913 was taken as a basis. 
These are the figures showing how wages 
have increased since 1840, an increase 
which, of course, has been accompanied 
by a great rise in prices: 








Index- 
Year Number 
| 1881... — 
ae 63 
1883. od 
1884. 64 
1885. . 64 
1886... 4 
1887 67 
1888. 67 
1889 68 
} 1890. 69 
1891... 69 
1892... 69 
ear 69 
1894. 67 
EE Sete RF 68 
Ses eee Se 69 
1897... 69 
1898. 69 
1899. . 70 
1900... 73 
1901... 74 
1902... 77 
1903. . 80 
1904. . 80 
ee 82 
1906... 85 
1907... 89 
1908... 89 
6. 00dos «cas 90 
1910... 93 
1911.... 95 
1912.. 97 
1913... 100 
1914... 102 
ios oe Soin +a Xgloes 103 
1916... 111 
1917.. 128 
1918.. 162 
é pee 1919.... . 184 
1879... . 59 1920. : , - wa 


1880... : 60 





BRITAIN’S DRINK BILL—Mr. Bryan’s 
characterization of Great Britain as an 
“unfriendly wet’? gives point to recent 
figures showing what the British people 
are spending to keep wet. The Economist 
(London) has ‘‘received from the United 


Kingdom Alliance statistical estimates of | 


the national consumption of and the ex- 
penditure upon alcoholic liquors’? which 
it presents in brief as follows: 


It is estimated that the expenditure on 
alcoholic beverages in 1920 showed an ad- 
vance of 21 per cent. over 1919, and of 183 
per cent. over 1913. The 1920 consump- 
tion, ‘‘measured in terms of absolute al- 
cohol,” is said to have been 15 per cent. 
higher than in 1919, but 24 per cent. lower 
than in 1913. Thus alcohol consumers in 
1920 paid 183 per cent. more for 24 per 
cent. less aleohol than in 1913. The actual 
expenditure of the people of the United 
Kingdom on alcoholic drinks in 1920 is es- 
timated at £469,700,000, of which 42 per 
cent. went to the Exchequer in taxation, the 
comparable estimates for 1919 being £386,- 
000,000 and 31% per cent., and for 1913 
£166,700,000 and 23 per cent. 














The Easiest Way 
f& Gain a Fortune 


fie regular, persistent invest- 
ment of small sums is, after 
all, not only the most certain, 
but the easiest way to gain an 
income-paying fortune. 


Our new booklet, “Thrift — 
With a Smile,” tells how. Eree 


on request. 5 


An example of present day investment oppor- 
tunities is found in the 6 % Gold Notes of Standard 
Gas @ Electric Cubans, available at a price 
to yield an average annual return of 9%. 


Ask for Circular D-16 


ILM.Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
111 Broadway® 


208 S. La Salle St. 
Boston—Providence~New Haven—Detroit 
Minneapolis—Madison, Wis.—-Oklahoma City 























**What Tadivoned to Smith 
and Jones” 

HE problem of how to invest your 

money safely and profitably may be 

solved by reading our pamphlet, ‘Two 

Menand Their Money.’ Writeforacopy. 


MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds ; $1000 Bonds 
7%  norast payable twice ating 
f -- a 2 to 10 year. 
Payment aocsunts 


G.L.MILLER & (0, 


INCORPORATED 
510 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA 
“First—-The Investor’s Welfare’”’ 


PATENTS Write fos ant Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP. 
TION BLANK. Send ne oy or sketch of invention 
for our frce opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
INVENTORS (rie ‘er'sur mide bok “ROW 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch ~ a4 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of its 
patentable nature. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 














A Book HERE is a splendid new book 


of inspiration and encourage- 
of Joy and ment that will help men and 
Gladness ‘women everywhere. 


INSPIRATION AND IDEALS 
By Grenville Kleiser 

One bright chapter for each day in the year is included 
on such subjects as Broad-mindedness, Convictions, Diligence, 
Failure, Ambition, Beauty, and hundreds of others. A delight- 
ful book to use as a gift. ‘‘Pleasing and beneficial to the 
average reader,"’ says Hudson Maxim. 

Handsomely bound, with silk book-mark, $1.25 net; 

by mail $1.37 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














A Time for Wise Spending 


Everyone needs the habit of thrift, now, for only through 
wise spending (which is true thrift) cz 2n the world come 
back to normal. Are you spending your income wisely? 
Find out by reading 


The Book of Thrift 


Why do people save money? 

How do they save money? 

What should you do with your money to get 

the greatest return after you have saved it? 
This remarkable book by T. D. MacGregor tells you 
how to stretch your pay envelope in these times of 
reduced income for many. 
Let “The Book of Thrift’’ guide you to financial suc- 
cess, as it has thousands of others. 
This book will not tell you how to make millions, but 
how millions make. 
350 pages; 70 illustrations; price $1.50 net; by mail 

$1.62. Large 12mo. Cloth. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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WHY THE COPPER-MINES 
CLOSED DOWN 


EVERAL of our largest copper-pro- 

ducing companies have within recent 
weeks issued orders to close their proper- 
ties completely until further notice. The 
Boston News Bureau defends their action 
as having been “dictated by economic 
common sense.”’ It would have been the 
height of folly, we are told, ‘“‘to keep on 
extracting copper, every pound of which 
meant a loss and met no démand.”” The 
step, it seems, was taken reluctantly, ‘‘ but 
after it had become demonstrated that con- 
ditions promised no other alleviation, it 
was imperative.”” A leading copper man 
connected with some of the companies 
which have shut down is quoted by Finan- 
cial America as saying: 


It is the belief of the respective manage- 
ments that it is not to the interest of the 
consumer, nor to the laboring men who are 
employed at the properties, nor to the 
shareholders that production should con- 
tinue when there is such a large stock of 
unsold copper in this country and when the 
current consumptive demand is so light. 
A continuation of such production, which 
can not be sold at the cost of production, 
would only lead later to a demoralization 
of the industry, a detriment to the share- 
holders, and ultimately a much greater 
pecuniary loss to the employees. 


This authority does not think that con- 
ditions will require a very long period of 
shut-down. While the action might have 
been taken some months ago, it was de- 
layed, he says, until recently in order that 
the workers might not be turned loose until 
the beginning of activity on the farms. 
In the editorial quoted above the Boston 
News Bureau explains and justifies the 
closing of the mines as follows: 


An existing surplus of more than a billion 
pounds, weighing upon an almost stagnant 
market, and thereby leading to a market 
price that at 12 cents stood 25 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. under the unit cost of pro- 
duction for most of the mines, is the kernel 
of that compelling condition. Until that 
demand shall revive, that surplus dwindle 
to tolerable proportions, and that price 
again represent a living wage for capital, 
the shafts must stand idle, the ore stay 
unwasted in nature’s treasury....... 

It may seem hard on copper-miners to 
seek a stop-gap job elsewhere or on copper 
shareholders to forego dividends. But a 
more grievous visitation upon both would 
be the virtual wrecking of the property 
and the industry. There would soon be, 
and for an indefinite period, no job to go 
back to; all hope of investment return 
would be swallowed in capital destruction. 
Stoppage now salvages hope for both 
capital and labor within a reasonable 
period. 

Factory machinery is silenced when there 
are no orders for goods. Even the farmer 
in his slow turnabout seeks to adapt his 
acreage to calculated demand and return. 
And both those are processes that permit 
practically endless repetition. But the 
pound of copper, once dug, leaves a vacuum 
behind it. Financially it must be amor- 
tized. 'To continue to dig and sell it at a 
going price that means so cruel a drop 
below cost—in contrast with the price ca- 








aranty 


ce\to Travelers 


WHATEVER THE MAGNET that at- 
tracts him, in our own country or 
abroad, the traveler’s way can be 
safeguarded by Guaranty Travel 
I'unds—convenient, self-identifying, 
replaceable if lost, and accepted 
everywhere. 

For traveling expenses and ordi- 
nary disbursements, take Guaranty 
Travelers Checks; for larger amounts, 
or as a reserve fund, take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit. 

On sale at banks. Ask your bank, 
or write us, for a descriptive booklet, 
“Guaranty Service to Travelers.” 


Notre Dame, Paris 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


Capita. & SurRPLUuUS $50,000,000 RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 
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First National Bank 
of Boston 





Transacts Commercial Banking 


Business of Every Nature 


Make It Your New England Bank 





Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
























Spend less time in the hot kitchen. At 11:30 
start the meal. Place meat, potatoes, vege- 
table and dessert, each in its inset pan, within 
the NATIONAL Pressure Aluminum Cooker. 
At 12:00 serve the entire meal, deliciously 
tender, temptingly savory and healthful. 
No cooking odors. No overheating of the 
house. 

Cooking time reduced 24. Saves %{ fuel. Only low 
heat of a single burner required. Any fuel. 

The NATIONAL, endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, pays for itself in4 months. Lasts a lifetime. 

Write for booklet on Pressure Cookery 


% Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Dept. E, Eau Claire, Wis. 


CUNaidienitals 


A ALUMINUM COOKER | | 











Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 


Suggests Efficiency 




















Do You 
Love Violins? 


Then let ussendyou 
the latest edition of 
our Violin Catalog, 
describing and pric- 
ing many ty; and 
models of Violins, 
Violas, Violoncellos, 
Basses and Accesso- 
ries. If you are partic- 
ularly interested in 
rareold violins, please 
mention thisspecially 
—our large collection 
embraces the finest 
masterpieces grouped 

ther in America. 

n moderate-priced 
high quality modern 
violins, our own Cremonatone Violin offers the 
best value obtainable. It may now be bought 
on a special small monthly payment plan. Fill out 
coupon and maii to us for details. 


Name 
Address 





LYON & 
HEALY 






Fine 














I am interested in a New Violin....Old 
Violin.._.__.at $...... Price. 
If a violin teacher, let us include your name in 
our revised teachers’ list now being compiled. 
We take used violins in exchange. Write today. 
Leading Music Stores sell Lyon & Healy Mus 
cal Instruments. 


LYON & HEALY 
ing Known in Music 
66-85 Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION IN EUROPE 


aviation in this country is the more 
surprizing when we realize the extent to 
which it has gone ahead in Europe. The 
British Ait Ministry recently published 
figures which, as the New York Journal 
of Commerce notes, show that since the 
opening of British air traffic with the Con- 
tinent on August 26, 1919, to the end of 
November, 1920, the value of all air im- 
ports was £685,054 and of all exports 
(including reexports) £344,876. It seems 
that— 


The volume of goods carried by air in 
October and November, 1920, was about 
four times that in the same two months 
of 1919, the imports having increased from 
£44,077 to £172,332 and exports (including 
reexports) from £22,987 to £109,831. 
The countries dealt with are Belgium, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Switzerland. Reeent advices state 
that it is now planned. to provide a govern- 
ment subsidy to approved British lines 
plying to Continental points. 


The Journal of Commerce comments as 
follows on what the Continental nations 
are doing: 


As a cons e of the subsidies 
granted by th vnech Government to 
air-transport co .panies carrying out reg- 
ular services, a considerable number of 
routes have been organized and are working 
regularly. These include Paris—London, 
Paris— Brussels, Paris—Strasbourg— Prague, 
Bordeaux—Toulouse—Nice, Toulouse—Barce- 
lona—Malaga—Casablanea, and Bayonne-— 
San Sebastian. 

In Belgium the general development of 
civil aviation has proceeded steadily under 
the auspices of the National Syndicate for 
the Study of Aerial Transport, which aims 
at obtaining the support and advice of the 
whole business community of Beigium and 
has organized daily air mail and passenger 
services between Brussels, London, and 
Paris in conjunction with British and 
French companies, respectively. 

In Germany during the past year sub- 
sidies have been paid to aircraft firms 
notwithstanding Germany’s financial posi- 
tion. Two of the great steamship lines are 
also backing it. 

In the meantime plans are under way 
looking toward the development of ma- 
chines and equipment which will make 
practicable regular routes over long dis- 
tances. Subsidies seem to be generally 
considered the part of wisdom. Certain 
it is if aviation is to be developed to a point 
of commercial importance in the reason- 
ably near future much experimentation 
and research will be necessary, which can 
hardly be done on an adequate scale with- 
out government aid. The justification 
for such subsidies, of course, depends upon 
the ultimate possibilities of commercial 
aviation. 


reer of so many other things—would be 
sheer squander without even the rake’s 








HE slow development of commercial 


Move guide to right or left 
to grip or release papers 







The “Klutch” afl Board 
For Holding Papers 


The memorandum is there 
when you want it. No springs 
to hold open. When the guide 
is slipped to the right, the Clip 
remains open while the papers 
are arranged. Slide the guide 
to the left and the papers are 
4) securely locked. Nothing to 
| get out of order. Also made 
in book form as a binder. 
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Wood Alum- Heavy 
; Boards inum ay t Par 
Note Size $0.75 $1.00 $0.60 
Letter “ 85 1.25 sae 
Cap “* 1.00 1.50 85 
Order today from your dealer 
or write direct to 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
126 11th Avenue, New York City 
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(None genuine without this trademark) 


True-Tone 
Saxophone 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxo; 
opens the way for you to greatly in- 
our income, opportunities, 

re. Easiest 

















Saxophone Book Fr ree Pe hone ~ ena 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how to 
in orchestra and many other things you would ik like — ion 

‘ou can order an escher instrument. 
Free Trial * and try it six days fore obligation. If If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your 
convenience. Mention 1, instrument interested in and a 
complete catalog will be mailed free. (26) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

1926 Buescher Block, Elkhart, 


















Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry 


A splendid bock of great value to practical men 
who wish to learn the application of geometry to 
trade and manufactures. 

Cloth. 262 pages. Profuselv illustrated. 6 inches 

high and 4 inches wide. Price only $1.08 postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 854 Fourth Ave., New York 

















The Art of Making 
and Using Sketches 


Translated from the French of G. Fraipont 
by Clara Bell 
Tells you exactly how to make sketches, how to pre- 
pare your paper, complete the outline drawing, and 
put on the color wash&. Filled with helpful hints, 
and illustrated with 50 drawings by the author. 
Crown 8vo. 99 pages. Cloth. $1.00; by mail, $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











In London Town 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


F. Berkeley Smith had access everywhere. He 
shows you all sorts and conditions of people, in the 
splendor of the Savoy and the misery of Piccadilly; 
in theater and music hall; at Brighton and on the 
Thames; in Hyde Park; in a country house. He hob- 
nobs for you with cabbies, barmaids and _ tailors. 
In all, he has produced as fascinating and entertaining 

a book as you'll be likely to find about London—not a 
cold. dull, guide- . but a sprightly, interesting 
volume that gives you the true features of London 
town and describes the real British character. 


Profusely Eieonrenee- Cloth. rh pages 
Price $1.50; by mail $1. 








Fank & Wagnalle Company, 354- ap tethhen , New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


—— 








FOREIGN 


April 27.—Germany is notified by the 
Allied Reparations Commission that 
132,000,000,000 gold marks has been 
fixt as the total damages for which 
reparations are due. 


Fascisti destroy the $1,000,000 labor 
home in Turin, Italy, as a reprisal 
against the Socialists. 


President Obregon, of Mexico, demands 
that all rebel chiefs lay down arms 
unconditionally. 


Ten thousand women in the province of 
Quebec, Canada, form the Christian 
Women’s League against indecent 
dressing. 


April 28.—Premier Lloyd George declares 
the German proposals on reparations 
utterly unsatisfactory. 


A strike of trainmen on the Cuban rail- 
way ties up transportation throughout 
the eastern half of the island, according 
to a dispatch from Havana. 


Four Sinn-Feiners are executed in Cork. 


April 29.—The Dutch Second Chamber of 
Parliament adopts the Djambi Oil- 
Field Bill, barring the bid of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for concessions in the 
Sumatra oil region. 


Dr. Alfredo Zayas is formally proclaimed 
President of Cuba and General Fran- 
cisco Carrillo Vice-President. 


April 30.—The Allied Supreme Council 
meets in London to discuss the pro- 
posed advance in the Ruhr district, 
Germany. 


May 1—The Allied Supreme Council 
decides to send an ultimatum to Ger- 
many declaring that the Ruhr Valley 
will be occupied within seven days 
after receipt of notice, unless Germany 
complies with the decisions of the 
Reparations Commission. 


La Proodos, of Athens, says that Premier , 


Gounaris will go to London to negotiate 
for the abdication of King Constantine. 


Twenty thousand government employees 
in Rome strike for higher salaries and 
clash with the police. 


The Irish Labor party issues a manifesto 
declaring against any party participa- 
tion in the coming elections to the 
Irish Parliament. 


May 2.—The French Government sends 
out mobilization orders for the class of 
1919, in preparation for the proposed 
advance in the Ruhr Valley. 


The Allied Supreme Council decides that 
Germany shall be required to pay the 
Allies £100,000,000 yearly, plus 25 per 
cent. on her exports. 


Twenty persons were killed and 150 
wounded in a clash between Jews and 
Arabs in Jaffa, it is reported from 
Jerusalem. 


Announcement is made by John J. 
Farrell, former Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
that the British Government is prepared 
to grant Dominion Home Rule in 
Ireland, subject to Great Britain re- 
taining control over the Army and 
Navy. 

Two die and several are hurt in May-day 
disorders in several parts of Italy. 


May 3.—The Allied Supreme Council de- 
cides to ask the United States to sit 
with it in settlement of all matters con- 
nected with the Versailles Treaty. 


The London Gazette announces that the 
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What every woman 
ought to know 


HIS sign language tells of a servant that is 

always willing and always thorough, ready 
to do a day’s housework for a few cents. On 
a wiring blueprint these symbols represent the 
circuits and outlets and switches through which 
electricity can work. 

Electricity, the perfect servant, never asks 
for special privileges or afternoons off. But if 
we expect this dependable help to do the wash- 
ing, ironing, cooking, sewing and cleaning, it 
falls upon us to meet it halfway. 

First, we must see to it that our wiring plan 
is liberally sprinkled with these signs. The 
more there are the more opportunities has 
electricity to be useful—and in added .com 
venience a complete wiring job proves to be 
cheapest in the long run. 

Second, we must do whatever we can to make 
sure that the electric light company can supply 
us whenever and wherever we need its service. 

“What business of ours is that?” it is 
natural to ask. Just this—because we people 
with money to invest haven’t realized the 
advantages of owning lighting company securi- 
ties, and that is one reason why in many cases 
the company finds it hard to get money enough 
to extend service lines to thousands of pro- 
spective home-builders. 

In our town we can correct or prevent this 
by a simple means, with profit to ourselves. 

An investment in the lighting company’s 
stocks and bonds is a rare opportunity for 
safety, because unlike most manufacturers in 
today’s market this company has no trouble 
in finding customers, but in taking care of 
their demands for service. 

And while we are enjoying the return on our 





Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 






















Company 


investment we can have the double satisfaction 
that this very investment may assure us the 
continued services of a force ready to do our 
work quickly, economically and efficiently. 


estern Electric 


No. 25 Reaching into every corner of this 


broad land the Western Electric or- 
ganization brings all the conveniences and the 


utility of electric light, power and communication. 


fo 
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Smoke 10 Before | 
You Decide to 


_ A man can hardly decide to buy a box of 
cigars after trying only one or two. 

Cigars don’t always taste the same. 

The one after dinner tastes better than 
the one just before. 

The cigar in the easy chair 
tastes better than the one in 
the automobile. 

We want you to smoke 
ten of our El Nelsor cigars 
before you decide to buy 
and before you pay a cent. 

That shows what we 
think of the quality. 

Now why should you try 
these cigars? 

Because we sell them this 
way direct to the consumer 
at only one cost of handling 
and one profit. 

If you can save 4 or 5 
cents apiece on cigars that 
exactly suit your taste, it is 
surely worth trying. Many 
believe our El Nelsor cigars 
selling at 8 cents apiece are 
equal if not superior to most 
two-for-a-quarter cigars. 

After smoking ten cigars 
at our risk it is no trouble 
for you to buy a box, be- 
cause we send you a whole 
box in the first place. 

All you do is to ask us for 
them. 


The El Nelsor is a 434-inch cigar 
whose filler is all long Havana and 





Porto tobacco, perfectly 
blended. Its jpper is genuine 
Sumatra leaf. 


Here is the way we leave the 
whole matter to you: 

Upon word from you we send 
you a box of 50, postage prepaid. 
You are to smoke ten. If at the 
end of ten days, the box doesn’t 
seem amply worth $4 to you, re- 
turn the 40 unsmoked and do not 
pay anything. You will be under 

no further obligation to us. 

“wae see, our cigars have to be 








so good they sell themselves and 
stay sold. Shi ’ 
In ordering, please use your = 
letterhead or give reference, and El Nelsor 
tell us whether you prefer mild, EXACT 
medium, or strong cigars. SIZE 
We make other brands of cigars AND 
which you can order in the same SHAPE 
way. 











Send for our catalog 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
23 Bank Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Weather Prophet fore- 
amy the weather & to 24 
x hours in advance. Nota —_—“__ 
toy but a scientifically constructed 
instrument working automatically, 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
, An Ideal Present 
Made doubly interesting by the little 
By, figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
@ Witch, who come in and out to tell you 















ad 
da on receipt of 


Devt. A49, 419 E. Water St.. Milwa Wis. 


























CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











Government will set the clocks two 
hours ahead of the sun. 


Upper Silesia is threatened with civil war, 
according to dispatches from Breslau 
to Berlin. Polish troops celebrate the 
anniversary of Poland’s independence 
by foreibly occupying several towns. 


Eamonn de Valera issues a manifesto to 
the Irish people, appealing to them to 
rally to the Republican stand in the 
coming election. 


Casualties resulting from a five-hour 
battle near Gombally, Ireland, on 
May 2, between civilians and Crown 
forces, are reported to be 6 civilians 
killed and 14 wounded, and 2 soldiers 
wounded. 


CONGRESS 


April 27.—Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., of New York, introduces a resolu- 
tion providing for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Europe. 


A treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain to make child-desertion 
an extraditable offense between this 
country and Canada is ratified by the 
Senate. 


April 28.—Senator Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire, introduces a resolution for an 
investigation into the conditions in the 
clothing industry. 


April 30.—The Senate adopts the Knox 

Peace Resolution by a vote of 49 to 23. 

The Immigration Bill is reported to the 
Senate. 


The House votes to reduce the number 
provided for in the Army Appropriation 
Bill from 168,000 to 150,000, on the 
recommendation of Representative 
James M. Byrnes, of South Carolina, 


May 1.—Senator Medill McCormick, of 
Illinois, is elected chairman of the 
Republican Senatorial Committee, sue- 
ceeding Senator Miles Poindexter, of 
Oregon. 


May 2.—A copy of an ‘‘address to the 
Congress of the United States from the 
Dail Eireann,” parliament of the 
‘Trish Republic,’’ is presented to the 
Senate by Senator Borah, of Idaho. 


May 3.—The Senate passes the Immigra- 
tion Bill by a vote of 78 to 1. 


DOMESTIC 


April 28.—The American Steamship-Own- 
ers’ Association accepts the proposal 
of Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, that wages of Amer- 
ican marine workers be cut only 15 per 
cent. instead of 25 per cent. 

Employers in all the building trades in 
Philadelphia agree to reduce the wages 
of 65,000 workers 23.9 per cent. 


April 29.—The Federal Trade Commission 
charges that the United States Steel 
Corporation and eleven subsidiaries 
compete unfairly in interstate commerce. 

Marine workers refuse to accept 15 
per cent. wage reduction, and negotia- 
tions with the Shipping Board and 
steamship owners are abandoned. 


The Italian Ambassador informs Secre- 
tary of State Hughes that Italy defi- 
nitely supports the American conten- 
tion of equal rights and privileges with 
all other nations in mandate territories. 

The State Department dispatches an- 
other note to Panama, admonishing 











No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreading 
Just a few nibbles at Rat Bis-Kit and then— 


rats and mice good-by! Notrouble. Just 
crumble up. There's a different bait in each 
Bis-Kit. The pests die outdoors. Remember 
the name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all 
drug and general stores. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 


3025 from 44 ery tem 


colors and sizes, famous A ng 
bicycles. cs on, epprivaly 














‘rom maker - direct 
Gnices. Sa Sive' $10 to $25 on your bicycle. 
to Pay immeiiste nos. 
session on our 


12Mon Easy Gopont, Boergetic 4 
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gemp 5 no me MONEY Ask Sor tig eee | free Renger 


Me ad Cycle Company © oer 


Dept. W-172, CHICAGO Agents 











SMALL DYNAMOS 


And How to Make Them 
Explains in simple language how dynamos and 
motors work, shows you how to take each step in 
building them, tells you what materials to use, and 
how to operate them. 


Cloth. Size 7% imches high, 5 inches wide. 
152 pages. 132 illustrations. Written by several 
experts. Price $1.00, by mail $1.08. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Questions of Sex Series 


JIVE inspiring volumes that will make a strong, 
clean and impregnable impression on the 
minds of your children, and powerfully impart to them 
an abhorrence of all that does not perfectly coincide 
with the highest sex ideals. Intensely practical, and 
written by eminent professional men and women, 
each with an introduction by Rev. F. B. Meyer. The 
outstanding features are (1) the graphic, straight- 
forward, and friendly manner in which each topic is 
discussed; (2) most skilful choice of similes; (3) the 
completeness with which each phase is covered; (4 
a literary style that not only conveys the impression 
of authority and frankness, but that creates whole- 
some interest and enthusiasm. These books will 
indelibly impress upon your children the highest ideals 
and the cleanest truths of sex, each volume being de- 
signed to completely inform them at specific periods of 
their development from the tjme they ask their first 
sex question to their preparation for marriage. 


FROM GIRLHOOD TO LIFE AND ITS 
BEGINNINGS 





WOMANHOOD WHAT IT MEANS TO 
By Dr. Elisabeth | MARRY; OR YOUNG WO-} = gy py. Helen 
Sloan Chesser MEN AND MARRIAGE Webb 


By Dr.Mary Scharlieb 
A cheery 


A sane answer | 

the life and se 

sound advice to all] problem, suitabl 
young women about for your child 

to marry .12mo,cloth,| Mind. 12mo, 
142 pages. $1.00 ]157 pages. $1.00 nec.} Cloth, 153 pases. 
net. $1.00 net. 


WHAT A BOY SHOULD KNOW PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 
By Dr. A. T. Schofield By ware) Beate, M.A. 


Sound and sym- 
pathetic advice 
for the girl on the 
verge of woman- 
hood.12mo,cloth, 


book of 











anc 
Dr. Percy Vaughan-Jackson 
Rather have a boy learn 
by the unsullied way, than 
from the lips of the unclean. pe 
12mo, cloth, 118 pages.| married. 12mo, cloth, 17° 
$1.00 net. pages. $1.00 net. 


Average postage 8c. extra on each volume 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
SOP PL TS TEES TARO LS 


A clear and outspoken state- 
ment of the difficulties, de- 
mands and privileges that 
await those about to te 
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that country to accept the White 
award in the boundary dispute with 
Costa Rica. 


The State Department announces that 

a vigorous protest has been presented 

i Netherlands Government against 

the action contemplated by the Dutch 

prohibiting American capital from de- 

inlaw oil resources in the Dutch 
East Indies. 


Thirty-six newspaper publishers organize 
the Association of Open-Shop Publishers 
of America to ‘establish the principle 
of the open shop and maintain the 
freedom of the press.” \ 


Montgomery Schuyler, of New York, is 
named Minister to San Salvador by 
President Harding. 


April 30.—The Federal Grand Jury in 
Chicago returns a total of 110 indict- 
ments against individuals and _ cor- 
porations for alleged violations of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


The Ame rican Bankers’ Association re- 
ports that in the six months ending 
with February, 1921, American banks 
lost more than $300,000 through 
burglaries and hold-ups. 


Laurence O'Neill, Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
arrives in America to collect funds for 
the Irish White Cross, of which he is 
chairman. 


May 1.—A strike of all crews of the 
United States merchant fleet is called 
as a protest against the 15 per cent. 
cut in wages. 


Representatives of 70,000 railway em- 
ployees, constituting the New York 
Railroad District Council, adopt with 
reservations the schedule of the United 
States Railway Labor Board. 


May 2.—The United States Supreme 
Court sets aside the conviction of 
Senator Truman Hl. Newberry, of 
Michigan, and sixteen others for viola- 
tion of the Federal Corrupt Practises 
Act, and holds that the act is uncon- 
stitutional. 


Ten thousand job printers walk out in 
various parts of the country to enforce 
a reduction in working time from 
forty-eight to forty-four hours a week. 


Kighty thousand building-trades workers 
walk out in cities in northern New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, after re- 
fusing to accept wage reductions. 


May 3.—Secretary of Labor Davis calls 
a conference in Washington of all 
parties to the marine-workers’ strike. 


The United States Steel Corporation an- 
nounces a 20 per cent. reduction, ef- 
fective May 16, in the pay of day 
laborers in manufacturing plants. 

President Harding sends a letter to each 
Cabinet member admonishing each 
department against creating deficiencies 
in the future. 





Warning to Dilatory Subscribers.— 
An editor wrote a southern Missouri sub- 
seriber, named Bill Jeffrey, advising 
him that his subscription had expired. A 
few days later the editor received his own 
letter, across the bottom of which was 
scrawled, ‘‘ So’s Bill.’’—Life. 





Ready to Oblige.-—Vox—‘“ I sce Mr. 
Hughes says he is tired of hearing ‘ Mr. 
Secretary ’ and wishes folks would call him 
something else.”’ 

Porputi—“‘ He needn’t get impatient. 
Unless he’s lucky they will be calling him 
alot of things in a little while.”—New 
York Herald. 
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HOOD TIRES 


are “Thrift” Tires 


If there ever was a time when it behooved the average 
motorist to look his tire question squarely in the face, on 
a cost-versus-performance basis, that time is now. 


This every car-owner knows and none need be told 
the reason. 


On the basis of sheer service—which means, more miles, 
per tire, per dollar, honestly computed — HOOD Tires are 
“Thrift” Tires in every 
sense of the word. 


1921 is particularly a 
HOOD year. “More 
Miles Make Them Cost 
Less” has a fuller mean- 
ing today than it ever 


had before. 


10,000 miles per tire is 
common performance 
when you ride on Hoods, 


and 15,000 not at all 


remarkable. 


Better materials and more 
of them is the reason. 
And when you can get 
that quality-insuring‘com- 
\ bination at the same cost 
as an ordinary tire, the 
one logical thing to do 
is go get it. 
The HOOD Red Man before 


the dealer's store indicates the 
place to buy them. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Watertown, Mass. 


ABLE 












N EXTRA OUT- 
LET with Te-Slots, 
taking any standard at- 
tachment plug cap, will 
permit the operation of 
pressing iron or other 
electrical appliance from 
a Sore while the light 
is being used. No trouble 
or delay, no expensive re- 
wiring: merely unscrew 
the bulb and screw in a 


HUBBELL 



























Ask your dealer to show you 
the Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten. 
Each device will give you new 
convenience in connection 
with your present electrical 
equipment. Write Dept. A to- 
day for your copy of ““What is 
the Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten?”’ 


HARVEY HUBBELL 
ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT ie) CONN, U.S.A. 


A Standard -~Ca; 
f ; it HUBBELL Tetaps i ) 
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The Test.—The immigrant isn’t fully 
Americanized until he learns to cuss the 
umpire.—Baltimore Sun. 





When He Quit.—‘‘I haven’t tried to 
sing,’”’ remarked the Man on the Car, 
** sinee the children were helpless babies.” 
—Toledo Blade. 





Hard, Harder, Hardest.—‘‘ Why is his- 
tory hard? ” 

“* Well, we’ve had a stone age, a bronze 
age, and an iron age, and now we're in a 
hard-boiled age.’’—Siren. 





Certain Cure.—Patient—“ What shall 
I take to remove the redness from my 
nose?”’ 

Doctror—“ Take nothing—especially be- 
tween meals.’”"—The Bulletin (Sydney). 





To Fit the Day.—Fonp MotHer—“ Oh, 
Reginald ! Reginald! I thought I told you 
not to play with your soldiers on Sunday?” 

Recinatp—* But I call them the 
Salvation Army on Sunday.”—Bohemian. 





Diamond Cut Diamond.—Txe Gent— 
“Vell, give me back the diamonds I 
gave you.” 

Tue Lapy—‘ No; diamonds have gone 
up; but I will give you back what they 
cost you.” —The Bulletin (Sydney). 





Modern Values. 
** Behold,”’ exclaimed the heathen sage, 
With an expression solemn, 
“The colored comic gets a page, 
Where world-news gets a column! ”’ 
—Washington Star. 





Snatched as a Brand.—‘‘ Dr. Mott,” 
says the palpably antilegal Yale News, 
“had intended to take up the study of law, 
but his Y. M. C. A. work, while a student 
at Cornell, influenced him to follow Chris- 
tian pursuits.”—Quoted by F. P. A., in the 
New York Tribune. 





Full Instructions.—A traveler in Japan 
tells of curious notices he saw in shop- 
windows, and especially an official munici- 
pal notice to motorists: ‘ If a cow obstruct, 
toot ’er soothingly; if she continue to 
obstruct, toot ’er with vigor; if she still 
obstruct, wait till she pass away ! ’’—The 
Christian Advocate (New York). 





Student Philosophy.—‘‘Sedentary work,” 
said the college lecturer, ‘“‘ tends to lessen 
the endurance.”’ 

“‘TIn other words,” butted in the smart 
student, ‘‘ the more one sits the less one 
can stand.” 

“* Exactly,”’ retorted the lecturer; “‘ and 
if one lies a great deal one’s standing is lost 
completely.”—Kind Words. 





Fido’s Tip.—The man getting his hair 
cut noticed that the barber’s dog, which was 
lying on the floor beside the chair, had his 
eyes fixt on his master at work. ‘‘ Nice dog 
that,’”’ said the customer. 

“ He is, sir.” 

“He seems very fond of watching you 
cut, hair.” 

“‘ Tt ain’t that, sir,’’ explained the barber. 
“You see, sometimes I make a mistake 
and snip off a little bit of a customer’s 
ear.” —The Christian Advocate (New York). 
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Silver Linings.—April showers bring 
May double-headers.—Boston Herald. 





Scene of the Crime.—Historians yi] 
note that x marks the spot where the 
Treaty fell through.—Baltimore Sun. 





Suitable Tip.—‘I say, porter, did you 
find fifty dollars on the floor this morning?” 

“Yes, suh, Thank you, suh.”—Th, 
Brown Jug. 





Economical Habits.—“ Riding habits,” 
says a fashion writer, “ are very costly this 
season.”” It is this sort of thing that makes 
the walking habit so popular—Pungeh 
(London). 





Forewarned. — First ‘ Centra,” — 
‘* Why don’t you get married, Jane?” 

Seconp Dirro—“ I should get married! 
After what I heard all those married birds 
tell over the wire! ’”’—New York World. 





Financially Educated.—*‘ What did your 
son learn at college? ” 

“* Well, sir, he can ask for money in such 
a way that it seems like an honor to give 


it to him.”—The Virginia Reel. 





An Exception.—Sue—‘“ Enthusiasm is 
contagious.” 

Hre—‘“ Not always. I’ve courted girls 
who didn’t seem to share my enthusiasm 
in the least.”—Boston Transcript. 





Good Bargain.—Brtry—‘ You mean 
thing! You said you wouldn’t give away 
that secret I told you.” 

Bertua—‘ I didn’t. I exchanged it for 
another secret and a chocolate sundae.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





Distinction. — Proressor — “ What! 
Forgotten your pencil again, Jones! What 
would you think of a soldier without a 


gun?” 
JONEs (an ex-service man)—“ I'd think 
he was an officer.”—The Brown Jug. 





Dangerous Extreme.—Mr. Gordon Sel- 
fridge declares that a day is coming when 
the aristocracy will have to work. Our 
pessimism goes considerably further; we 
foresee a time when even the working- 
classes will have to work.—Punch (London). 





The Right Place.—‘ I called for a little 
light on the financial question,” said the 
man in the rural editor’s sanctum. 

“Well, you’ve struck the right place,” 
returned the editor. ‘“‘If there is any- 
thing we are light on, it is the finances.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Unnecessary.—‘“‘I haven’t any sym- 
pathy for the man who beats his wife,” 
said a passenger in the smcker of the 5:15. 

‘“‘ Well,” said another, a timid, under- 
sized fellow, “‘a man who can beat up 
his wife doesn’t need any sympathy.”— 
The American Legion Weekly. 





Disarmament Difficulties.—‘“‘ Has Crim- 
son Gulch a baseball club? ” 

“‘Not any more,” replied Cactus Joe. 
“When a game was on we didn’t dare let 
the umpire carry a six-shooter, and we 
couldn’t find one willin’ to work empty- 
handed.” — Washington Star. 
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An Economy Tip from Barney Oldfield 


“I wouldn’t be without it,” wrote Barney 
Oldfield, of the Automatic Steam Carburetor. 
“Tt does everything you claim—I consider 
your steam carburetor a boon to motorists.” 













Why Live Steam Increases Mileage 
And Eliminates Carbon 


Ever notice on a damp day how much more 
powerful your motor seems—how much more 
mileage you get from gas? It’s true. The mois- 
ture from the atmosphere is a noticeable help. 


The Automatic Steam Carburetor injects the 
right amount of moisture in its most effective 
form—live, hot steam into the gasoline man- 
ifold. This increases the mileage you get from 
gas 20% to 40%. We guarantee it—satis- 
faction or your money back. 


The Automatic does more. It eliminates 
carbon, keeps your spark plugs clean 
and increases motor efficiency. It has 
been proved dozens of times in official 
tests. For the car owner looking for 
economical mileage, the Automatic 
offers a big saving. 


Automatic Steam Carburetor Co., Mfrs. 


1241 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Auto Owners — Ask your 
dealer, or write us if he 
is not yet handling the 
Automatic. 

Dealers— Find out if your 
territory is open for exclu- 
sive selling rights. We 
refer queries from advertis- 
ing to you. 


“Its Automatic Action 
Guarantees Satisfaction’’ 
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‘Sesniess CAR 


It is hard to conceive a business requiring 
delivery at all, which could not make profit- 
able use of this unusually economical car 


Dodge Brothers built it soundly and sim- 


ply with the idea of rendering maximum 
service at a minimum of operating cost 


Dooce BrRotTHers, DETROIT 
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